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MONDAY, APRIL 9, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGn RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON D1saARMAMENT, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the James Barr Ames courtroom, Austin Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey and Pastore. 

Senator Humpnrey. I shall take the liberty now of calling the meet- 
ing of the subcommittee to order. 

First of all, 1 want to express my personal gratification and appre- 
ciation over the hospitality and the courtesy which have been ex- 
tended to the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament by Harvard Uni- 
versity and by our friends and neighbors here in the State of Massa- 
chusetts and the New England area. 

I shali introduce my colleague, Senator Pastore, who is with me, 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Senator Saltonstall is a member of our subcommittee, He had in- 
tended to be with us. In fact, at the time this meeting was set, the 
date of April 9 was a convenient date for him. However, as you 
know, the senior Senator from Massachusetts holds a very responsible 
position of leadership and was called to the White House this morning 
for a special conference with other congressional leaders. 

Therefore, we will not have the privilege of his presence. He has 
asked, however, that I convey his greetings to you, and to assure 
you of his keen and abiding interest in the work of this subcommittee. 

Senator Kennedy was also hoping to be with us. While he is not 
a member of the subcommittee, he has taken a very active and keen 
interest in its work. He, too, was detained by a prior commitment 
and was unable to attend. 

We were hoping that Senator Flanders, one of the leading spokes- 
men in the field of disarmament in the Congress, could be with us, 
but he was unable to attend at the last moment. 

I have a preliminary statement which I will deliver, but in order 
to accommodate Dean Griswold, who has been so generous and con- 
siderate as to come to us to extend a word of welcome and greeting, 
I am going to forego the pleasure of my statement until after the 
dean has completed his remarks. 

May I say that we are highly honored by your presence. Your 
ra is renowned; your work is work that all of us appreciate and 

onor. 
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Dean Griswold, we welcome you before the subcommittee, and I 
want to turn it over to you to say “wh: atever you wish. 


WELCOMING REMARKS OF ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, DEAN, HARVARD LAW 
SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Dean Griswotp. Senator Humphrey and Senator Pastore, my part 
here is very simple and pleasant. I want simply on behalf of Harvard 
University and the Harvard Law School to welcome here this morn- 
ing the Special Subcommittee on Disarmament. We are very glad 
to be able to make this space available for the hearing of the com- 
mittee, and we have been very much pleased that President Pusey has 
c _ d upon the associate dean of the law school, Mr. David F. Cavers, 

» be of assistance to you. 

The work in which your subcommittee is engaged is obviously of 
surpassing importance to all Americans, and indeed to all peoples of 
the world. We of the Harvard Law School and the university and 
the whole community of Massachusetts can only hope that your work 
here will lead to light and progress in the extremely difficult areas 
with which you are concerned. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you very much, Dean Griswold. 

Senator Pastore, do you wish to comment ? 

Senator Pasrore. No; nothing more than that I am very happy to 
have you here, Dean. It is always a pleasure to meet with you. 

Dean Griswotp. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Dean Griswold. 


INTRODUCTION OF STAFF MEMBERS 


[ would like to announce that accompanying us are Mr. Carl Marcy, 
chief of staff of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and Mr. 
Francis R. Valeo, staff director of the subcommittee. 


OPENING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure for the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Disarmament to meet here today. In coming 
to New England, we are beginning one of the most important parts 
of our inquiry into disarmament. This is the first of several hearings 
at which members of the Senate will be meeting in public session with 
private citizens to consider the problems surrounding the control and 
the reduction of armaments. 

[ might say that I believe that this meeting is exceedingly timely 
because, as you know, very important negotiations and discussions are 
now taking place in London under the auspieces of the United Nations 
concerning the whole subject-matter and field of disarmament. The 
morning papers tell us that this week may bring about some very 
important decisions as to whether there will be any progress in this 
field or whether we continue in a stalemate. 


PURPOSE OF THE HEARINGS 





Foreign policy, including disarmament, is much like domestic 
policy. It is just as much the people’s business. And as elected of- 
ficials we are taking the public business to the public for discussion 
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and for your guidance. It is obviously impossible for us to see all 
the people on all the issues all of the time. We intend, however, to 
meet face to face with as many of our fellow citizens as time permits 
on this most crucial issue. 

In coming to this particular area, we have come to a community with 
a great tradition in learning and in the pursuit of knowledge and 
truth. We are seeking both knowledge and truth as they relate to 
the question of disarmament. 

May I further add that we are seeking creative thought. I am very 
pleased that we can come to Harvard and this community of Cam- 
bridge and Boston and neighboring areas, because from this area has 
come incisiveness of thought and the willingness to experiment and 
explore, and if there is any one area in the total policy of our Govern- 
ment that needs new thinking and constructive thinking and ex- 
ploratory thinking, it is in this field of the reduction and control of 
armaments. 

THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 


Few people question the desirability of disarmament. Every gov- 
ernment in the world has endorsed disarmament in principle. The 
real issue that confronts us is not disarmament as an ideal. The issue 
is how do we achieve it in the kind of world in which we live? 

How do we achieve it within the framework of the security of the 
American people and the people of other nations? Viewed in this 
light, disarmament becomes one of the most complex problems of our 
times. It is a problem which grows in complexity because it is con- 
stantly changing with the unfolding of world political events and 
with the discoveries of science. 

Nevertheless, it is a problem which must be solved, regardless of its 
complexity. It must be solved because the survival of freedom and 
civilization as we have known them are literally at stake. 


PRIOR SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The subcommittee, which is nonpartisan in membership and pro- 
cedure, consists of 12 members, 6 Democrats and 6 Republicans. It 
hopes to make a contribution to the solution of this problem. In 
hearings in Washington with key officials of the Government, I be- 
lieve we have already had the effect of stimulating fresh thought on 
the question of control and reduction of armaments. We have heard 
from the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, the President’s Special As- 
sistant in the field of disarmament, Mr. Stassen; we have heard from 
Admiral Strauss, of the Atomic Energy Commission; from Admiral 
Radford, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; from Mr. Wilson, 
the Secretary of Defense; from Mr. Streibert, the Director of the 
United States Information Agency, and others. 

We have also heard from our colleague in the Senate, Senator 
Flanders, who presented a very provocative and thoughtful paper. 

These hearings have revealed some shortcomings in recent ap- 
proaches to disarmament and may well have acted as a catalyst in 
producing new substance for our policies. 

I sincerely believe that our hearing with the Secretary of State did 
result in some new thought, and at least some new adaptation of 
policies on the part of our Government. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


We expect to do more as we proceed. We expect to clarify the 
issues of disarmament for the Senate, for the Congress, and for the 
American people. We hope to bring to light new ideas from interested 
citizens for dealing with this old and perplexing problem. We ex- 
pect, in short, to root the policies of our Government where the roots 
belong—in the understanding and the inspiration of the American 
people. | 

In this morning’s session, we shall hear from various witnesses 
who have requested an opportunity to present their views. The hear- 
ing in the afternoon will be given over to an analysis of the problems 
of control and reduction of armaments which has been prepared by 
a panel of experts drawn from universities and the great institutions 
of learning in this region. 

These men have given freely of their time to assist the subcom- 
mittee, and I want to express my gratitude to them. I want especially 
to thank Dean David F. Cavers of Harvard and Prof. Max Millikan 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for their efforts in ar- 
ranging the panel. The subcommittee is also very grateful, of course, 
to Harvard University for making available the facilities for the 
hearings. 

Senator Pastore was just bringing to my attention that we have 
in the morning session 16 witnesses, and he said, how are we going 
to apportion their time? We understand that some are not present. 
I am going to ask those who do testify to condense their material as 
much as they can. We want to accommodate all of you, and we shall 
leave it to your judgment to extend the fullest cooperation in terms 
of the time available. 

Without any further ado on my part, I shall call first Mr. John S. 
Gibson, the executive director of the World Affairs Council and as- 
sistant professor at Boston University. 

Mr. Gibson, we are very happy to have you here. Won’t you 
proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. GIBSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, WORLD 
AFFAIRS COUNCIL; ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Gisson. Senator Humphrey and Senator Pastore, it is a great 

leasure to be here. I have had the pleasure of knowing Senator 

Pastors for a number of years, and it is an honor to be associated with 
him again. 

The World Affairs Council of Boston, as the principal organization 
in this area concerned with education and world affairs on a non- 
partisan basis, has had a fair demand in recent months for materials 
and programs on disarmament which might be of interest to you in 
trying to find out the public attitude in the various areas on disarma- 
ment that you are reaching. 

I must say in all sincerity, though, that disarmament, as a subject 
for study as among the public, takes a definitely secondary place to 
other subjects, such as international trade, the United Nations, and 
policies in the Middle East, on which the people in this area like to 
focus their attention and their understanding. 
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THE COMPLEXITY OF DISARMAMENT 


In other words, disarmament seems to be such a complex subject 
and is related to so many other facets of international affairs that 
it does not seem to be a manageable topic that can be broadly under- 
stood and discussed and studied as among the public at large. 

Therefore, it seems to me a very great need to be more specific about 
disarmament, to relate it to other issues at hand, and to try to come 
to grips with some of the really fundamental problems instead of just 
discussing it as a desirable objective, something to which we should all 
aspire, and then sort of let the matter drop right there. 


THIS SUBCOMMITTEE’S WORK 


In this respect, I feel that the work of this subcommittee is extreme- 
ly important. Not only are you drawing attention to the subject of 
disarmament, but you are also collecting views of members of the 
public as the specialists in the various phases of disarmament. 

Equipped with these views and the conclusions of the experts, you 
will be able to formulate policies on disarmament which will not only 
reflect what the public and the experts are thinking, but it seems to 
me will also give a much greater guaranty of its being accepted by 
the public once disarmament policies are definitely for mulated. 

I am not an expert in the field of disarmament, but there are 2 or 3 
things that I have thought about in this connection that I should at 
least like to express at this time. 

As I have indicated, it seems to me that the subject of disarmament 
is treated too much in a vacuum, too much as a desirable objective. 
Of course, we all consider it something which we should work for, but 
there has not been, I believe, enough attention paid to a lot of subjects 
related to disarmament. 

In 1919 and 1945, the world organizations were established, the 
League of Nations and the United Nations, as universal organiza- 
tions in which force and armaments, and armed forces, would be with- 
in a framework of a monopoly of power, but since 1945, of course, the 
interests among states have been divided. You have had the formu- 
lation of regional arrangements as among states, and it is within this 
context that I think much of the disarmament problems have to be 
tackled today. 


DISARMAMENT IN TERMS OF UNIVERSAL INTERESTS 


For instance, within the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, we have a very tightly independent military structure. 
Members of NATO, the members of the Soviet arrangements, the Or- 
ganization of American States, and these other regional arrangements 
have a unity among themselves, and if we are going to talk about dis- 
armament, it seems to me that we should speak in terms of transna- 
tional or universal interests which are going to unite states rather 
than these smaller limited interests which tend to bring states within 

various blocs throughout the world. 

This is one example, I think, of a related subject to disarmament 
that must be discussed if we are "really to Ca aaen this thing with the 
sincerity and the objectivity that is certainly needed. 
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ARMAMENTS ARE A MEANS TO AN END 


A second point that I think one should consider in discussing dis- 
armament is that, after all, arms are a means to an end in foreign 
policy. Armaments are not the ends of foreign policy. They are 
techniques or tools used to achieve whatever end a foreign policy of 
any state or group of states might have. 

Therefore, if we are to discuss disarmament, it does seem to me that, 
if we are to remove arms as a means of foreign policy, then we have to 
think in terms of erecting other foreign policies that take the place of 
arms. 

The United States and the Western World have placed indeed a 
creat deal of reliance on the military as a means of foreign policy since 
1945, and if we are to discuss disarmament, we must discuss in a posi- 
tive manner other policies which will take the place of arms once they 
are removed. 

Indeed, during the 1920’s and 1930's, there was a lot of talk about 
disarmament. There were some disarmaments undertaken, such as the 
Naval Conference of the early 1920's, and so forth, and this left other 
states, particularly Nazi Germany, free to pursue other means, to use 
other means, in the achieving of their foreign policy objectives, such 
as economic exploitation of Eastern Europe, and so forth. 

My only thought here is that if we discuss disarmament and feel that, 
well, once we have disarmament, other states are going to be friendly 
and peaceful, I think we have to give that a little more serious thought 
than perhaps it has been given up to this time. 

So this, I suppose, is a psychological aspect of disarmament, and it is 
one of the many problems, I think, that are related to the whole 
subject at hand. 

These are merely two thoughts that I have in relation to this whole 
subject. I am sure that during the course of this day, you will find 
many more enlightened views on the subject of disarmament than I 
am able to give. But I thought I would make these two specific points. 

Again, it is a real privilege and honor to speak briefly before this 
subcommittee. We all appreciate your being here, and I hope that 
your hearing sir, will be fruitful as far as positive polices are con- 
cerned. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Gibson, we want to thank you. 

Senator Pastore? 


APPROACH TO DISARMAMENT 


Senator Pastore. Mr. Gibson, have you any comment or criticism 
to make as to the procedures that we have been following in recent 
months with relation to this general problem of disarmament, both at 
the United Nations and in our conferences and negotiations now being 
conducted ¢ 

Mr. Gisson. Well, sir, I have read a good deal of material pertaining 
to disarmament. We have used these materials in our public meetings 
and discussion groups. And again, it does seem to me that the whole 
subject of disarmament is not related to other aspects of our foreign 
policy, that it is treated too much.as a desirable objective. 

Again, I agree that it is a desirable objective, but it is not related, it 
seems to me, specifically to the other problems at hand, particularly 
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the political alinements that exist in the world, and so forth; that we 
erect the concept of disarmament as something to which we should all 
aspire, but it is not related, both in public discussion and in govern- 
mental discussion, I think, to the many other problems that are in- 
trinsically related to it itself. 

Senator Pasrorr. Would you say, then, that we are wasting our time 
in the way that we have been going forward in this particular field ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. Not at all. I think that we have to approach this and 
we have to seek out all routes to disarmament, and that there is no one 
approach to it at all. 

But I would say that maybe from our point of view, rather than the 
Government’s point of view, we ourselves have an obligation in dealing 
in this field, in education and information. We perhaps have a much 
greater obligation to relate it more specifically to other related issues. 

Senator Pastore. Those are the only questions I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Gibson, I should like to visit with you, but 
we have a number of witnesses, and I am going to forego what I con- 
sider would be a personal pleasure of visiting with our witnesses in 
most instances here today, so that we can hear from more of them. 

We want to thank you particularly for the originality of your two 
thoughts, one relating to regional alliances, and, secondly, the sup- 
plying of other means or tools of foreign policy to replace arms if and 
when a successful disarmament program can be evolved. 

Mr. Gisson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpnrery. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. It is nice to see you again. 

Mr. Gipson. It is nice to see you, Senator Pastore. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Gibson is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. GrBson 


It is a great pleasure to appear before this subcommittee on the important 
matter of disarmament. I have known Senator Pastore for a number of years 
and it is a privilege, Senator, to see you again, particularly under the present 
circumstances. 

The World Affairs Council of Boston, as the principal organization in this 
area concerned with information and education on world affairs on a non- 
partisan basis, has had in recent months a fair demand for programs and ma- 
terials on disarmament. To the best of our knowledge, the public, or at least 
the attentive public, in this area support present United States policies on dis- 
armament and feel that a policy objective, disarmament should be pursued 
with all the vigor and force which this Government can muster. Obviously there 
are differences of opinion on the rate of speed in bringing about disarmament, 
on questions of international control, and on some of the inconsistencies between 
the quest for disarmament on the one hand and the increase of armaments on 
the other hand. 

However, we find that there is not a great deal of interest in disarmament 
as a matter which should be discussed and studied by the public at large. 
Other aspects of international relations, such as international trade, the United 
Nations, policies and problems in the Middle East, among others, command 
public interest and discussion much more than disarmament. We feel that 
the reason for this is the fact that disarmament is such a broad and complex 
problem, affecting all facets of international relationships and having a direct 
impact on international organizations and domestic policies of most of the na- 
tions of the world. Thus disarmament is a difficult subject for the public to 
understand. 

There is the distinct need, therefore, to place disarmament in a managenble 
framework, to inspect the issues closely related to it and to treat it not as 
merely a desirable objective or something in a vacuum but as a matter which 
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is part and parcel of the foreign policies and a policy objective which is directly 
related to our many other political, economic, and social policies. 

In this respect, I feel that the work of this subcommittee 1s extremely valuable. 
Not only are you drawing public attention to the subject of disarmament and 
thus giving it definable limits, but you are also collecting the viewpoints of 
the public as well as the experts. Therefore, equipped with these views and 
conclusions of the experts, you will be able to formulate policies on disarmament 
which not only will tend to reflect what the public and the experts are thinking, 
but will also increase the likelihood of having these policies accepted and under- 
stood by the American people. This is especially true since you are enabling 
American citizens to help shape and share in the decisionmaking on this crucial 
subject. g ; 

I am by no means an authority on the subject of disarmament ; however, in 
viewing the problem from the point of view of the public and surveying public 
discussions and studies in this area on disarmament, I would like to make two 
brief points. In the first place, as I have indicated above, we speak of disarma- 
ment as something detached from other foreign policies and as something to be 
pursued on its own merits without taking into consideration its close relation- 
ships to other foreign policy problems. ci ; 

An example of this is as follows. The League of Nations was organized in 
1919 and the United Nations in 1945 with the hope that armed forces and arma- 
ments might be used by these organizations to deter any possible aggressors. In 
other words, the universal organizations were to have a monopoly of force and 
were to take collective measures against aggressors. Disarmament, therefore, 
would be a simple process whereby states would disarm in favor of the uni- 
versal organization taking over the arms and armed forces and serve as a police 
force for the world. However, both under the League and the United Nations, 
diversities of national interests among states have prevented members of these 
universal organizations from reaching the agreements necessary to implement 
these universal collective-security organizations. 

As a result, and in particular under the United Nations, limited collective- 
security organizations have arisen (such as NATO, the Soviet arrangements, 
the Arab League, the Organization of American States, and so on). These lim- 
ited arrangements, with limited membership and objectives, have built up inter- 
dependent military structures to achieve the aim of the arrangements, that aim 
usually being collective defense against a potential aggressor. It seems to me 
that if we are to tackle seriously the matter of disarmament, it must be within 
the framework of these limited organizations which possess the majority of 
military power available today. Briefly, therefore, transnational interests will 
have to be erected which will tend to unite all states rather than to continue 
policies which tend to divide states into these nuclear arrangements. 

I am not certain that states can agree upon a sufficient number of trans- 
national interests (such as those in arts. 1 and 2 of the United Nations Charter) 
to unite them under a universal organization such as the United Nations and 
thus dissolve the limited security arrangements to which most states belong today. 
I am only saying that this is one of the important problems related to disarma- 
ment and I have seen no studies and very little attention paid to such important 
questions as these. We have approached disarmament on too idealistic a basis 
and as a matter which affects only the United States and the Soviet Union where 
it is clear that more than 60 states are involved in these arrangements with 
complex military structures. I have no panacea here but I do submit that these 
political affinities must be taken into consideration as well as their military 
organizations when we discuss how and when and why we are going to disarm. 

Secondly, I suggest that armaments, per se, are means to ends in foreign policy 
and are not ends in themselves. They are tools used by states or groups of 
states to seek specific policy objectives. Thus when we speak of disarmament, 
we are speaking of the removal of some foreign policy tools but we are not 
changing the goals of states themselves. 

Therefore, if the U. 8. 8. R. is relying less on arms and more on other tech- 
niques of foreign policy, as the results of the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party suggests, then the United States must also seek more other means to the 
ends of our foreign policies than we have to date. We have placed much reliance 
on the military since 1947 to seek security, and rightly so. But if we are thinking 
of reducing arms levels, then at the same time, we must think in terms of alterna- 
tive foreign-policy techniques. I have seen little attention paid to this question 
and I think it must receive much more thought than it has to date. 
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Closely related to this is the psychological problem. When we begin to disarm, 
or even to discuss it with other powers, many people become complacent and feel 
that once we’re on the path to disarmament, we need not worry about the course 
of international affairs. This happened in the twenties and early thirties. What 
really happens is that disarmament often leaves those states with a totalitarian 
bent free to pursue other means to achieve the same objectives. Germany did 
not need arms to use the tools of economic exploitation in Eastern Europe in the 
1930’s. Simply stated, we must not permit disarmament to give us the idea 
that all is well in the world. Disarmament is not an end in itself, it is only a 
means to anend. Disarmament may make states behave in a different manner, 
but I doubt if it will substantially alter the long-range goals of those states which 
still have hopes of dominating the world. 

I strongly believe in disarmament and hope that this Government takes every 
step possible to bring it about. But in achieving disarmament, I submit that we 
must take into consideration more of the interrelated questions, such as political 
relations among groups of states and so on. I also submit that we must view 
armaments as means to ends in foreign policies and not in terms of an end in 
itself. This being the case, we must be much more imaginative in our foreign 
policies than we have to date. Finally, we must make certain that progressive 
disarmament will not be accompanied by progressive complacency, thus leaving 
some states free to pursue patterns of behavior which might, in the long run, 
have an adverse impact upon the values of freedom and liberty which we cherish 
so much. 


Senator Humrnrey. Mr. F. Dow Smith, director of the Boston Uni- 
versity Physics Research Laboratory. 

(No response. ) 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Walter J. Levison, assistant director of the 
Boston University Physics Research Laboratory. 

How do you, sir? We welcome you to the subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. LEVISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY PHYSICS RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Levison. Senator Humphrey, Senator Pastore, in this era of 
mutual distrust among nations, a mutual disarmament program with- 
out an adequate inspection system is unthinkable. In fact, I am sure 
that many people concerned with this problem feel the necessity for 
an unbemnieliie disarmament program. 

I think the implications of the word “enforceable” are many and 
serve to complicate the situation by introducing such questions as con- 
centrations of global military power, constitution and control of a 
police force, an inspection system and nonmilitary means of settling 
disputes. 

Although the problems may all be capable of solution, I prefer to 
limit my discussion to the inspection system and, actually, to the role 
of aerial reconnaissance within that system. 


PHASES OF MILITARY PROBLEM OF INTELLIGENCE 


The problem of inspection is not unlike the military problem of in- 
telligence which has traditionally been divided into three major phases. 
These are: 


1. Data gathering—the collection of raw data by objective 
means. 

2. Data reduction—the processing of such data and subsequent 
analysis and compilation of it into valuable information. 

3. Information analysis—the collation and evaluation of infor- 
mation and the resulting synthesis of an intelligence estimate. 
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AERIAL RECONNAISANCE IN AN INSPECTION SYSTEM 


Aerial reconnaissance is but one source of raw intelligence data. It 
‘annot do the entire job in a military intelligence system, nor can it do 
the entire job in an inspection system. It is an extremely flexible tool 
and has many nonmilitary uses even though it is most often thought of 
as a military device for the acquisition of intelligence data to assist in 
the planning and execution of military action. In fact, in World War 
II, photographic aerial reconnaissance proved to be a primary means 
of data collection because of several innate advantages over other col- 
lection techniques. These are readily recognized as being: 
1. The ability to cover large areas. 
2. The relative speed of acquisition and analysis. 
3. The fact that it is difficult to prevent. 

With the exception of the difficulty of prevention, these advantages 
are equally applicable to nonmilitary uses. Although this committee 
is primarily concerned with the role of air reconnaissance as an inspec- 
tion tool for the purpose of enforcement of disarmament, a look at 
these nonmilitary uses may emphasize how extensive is the recognition 
of its power and scope. 


SEARCH AND SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE MISSIONS DIFFERENTIATED 


It is convenient, in the military scheme, to differentiate between the 
search mission and the specific objective mission. The search mission 
is characterized by the requirement for large area coverage in order 
to accomplish the mission in the shortest possible time, and implies 
the primary functions of discovery and location of vital targets. 

As long as the vital targets we are concerned with are of such a size 
as to be detectable by a relatively coarse system, this task is readily 
accomplished. As targets of significance decrease in size, the detail 
level required makes total cov erage possible only at a severe penalty 
in time, cost and complexity. 

In the nonmilitary application of aerial photography, an equivalent 
differentiation is possible. Search capabilities have been employed 
in geological exploration, archeology, and forestation. Land forms 
and geologic ‘al structures as viewed in the aerial photograph can be 
ané lyzed, ‘and this tec hnique is commonly used for the discovery of 
deposits of basic materials such as ores, coal and petroleum. 

In recent years archeologists have made important discoveries in 
sites which were first located in aerial photography. The pattern 

caused by a buried civilization is clearly visible as a discontinuity in 
the earth’s surface when viewed from altitude even though it is not 
discernible when observed from the ground. 

In the field of forestation, aerial photogr aphy is used for the control 
of disease, conservation planning, and lumbering operations. The 
exploratory aspects of these nonmilitary activities can best be accom- 
plished by ‘the same ty pe of photogr aphic equipment that is employed 
in the military search mission. 

The military specific objective mission deals with the problems of 
verification and assessment. The identification of a military target 
must be accompanied by an evaluation of its significance and an appre- 
ciation of its susceptibility to attack. After attack, it is inv ariably 
necessary to assess the extent of damages to determine whether the 
target is effectively destroyed or whether it should be attacked again. 
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Continued surveillance assesses the rate of recovery of the installa- 
tion, and from this, the economic condition of the enemy can be esti- 
mated. In the tactical employment of specific objective reconnais- 
sance, large-scale photography is flown to secure data to aid in the 
choice of landing sites, to determine water depths, obstacle heights 
and beach gradients, to aid in the location and building of airstrips, 
roads and communications lines, to evaluate enemy defensive concen- 
tration, and so forth. 


NONMILITARY USES OF AIR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Comparable to these in the nonmilitary field is the use of air pho- 
tography for the selection of sites and the maintenance and building 
of communication and transportation networks. In recent times, in- 
dustry has begun to rely more and more on air photography for choos- 
ing locations ‘for factori ies, cities employ this technique for all aspects 
of city planning, major utilities find 3 it expedient for determining the 
location of powerplants. Our National Government makes extensive 
use of this tool for flood control, irrigation, construction of hydro- 
electric installations, study of soil erosion, crop surveys, and so forth. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DETECTION 


The flexibility of air reconnaissance is such that ground detail as 
small as 1 foot in dimension may be analyzed, or huge urban areas, 
industrial installations and transportation systems may be encom- 
passed on one photograph. These two capabilities do not exist 
concurrently, however. 

Detection and analysis of small detail implies limited area coverage 
and the expenditure of time, both in flight and in the analysis of col- 
lected data. For example, we conceive > of a search system composed 
of a single 6-inch vertical camera at an altitude of 50,000 feet. A 
reasonable estimate of the detail size detectable would be on the order 
of 20 feet on the ground. You can see something about 20 feet in 
dimension. Such a photograph encompasses a total ground area of 
approximately 225 square miles. These are all quite conservative 
estimates. On the other hand, to detect objects of a 1-foot dimension 
would require an optical system of such magnitude that the ground 
coverage is reduced to a little over one-half of a square mile. This is 
a comparison, then—one-half of a square mile to 225 square miles. 
To detect objects which are of a 2-foot dimension, the optical system 
required would produce a ground coverage of ‘approximately 21 
square miles. These are all comparable systems, the same size, format, 
and the same altitude. It is evident that the detail size required is all- 
important in determining the feasibility of the reconnaissance system 
since the number of photographs required increases at an astounding 
rate with a decrease in detail size. 

As system of inspection in support of a disarmament program today 
may be faced, for example, with the necessity of surveying a huge land 
mass of approximately 9 million square miles. If we are concerned 
with the detection of the initiation of an air attack with current 
weapon systems, the size of significant targets makes the task for- 
midable but well within the scope of existing : search systems. 

This, I believe, is equally true for the case of an intercontinental 
attack against this Nation or a relatively short-range air attack against 
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member nations of NATO. Preparations for ground attack in 
Europe or peripheral areas which require the massing of men and 


machines is equally susceptible to detection by means of this existing 
search system. 


THE DANGER—DETECTING WELL-CAMOUFLAGED INSTALLATIONS 


We are confronted with a real danger, however. As the state of 
the art in air weapon systems improves and the significant size of 
targets decreases, the detail requirements imply the use of a specific 
objective system—this is a limited area system—even though the task 
of total area coverage remains constant. Well-camouflaged installa- 
tions, conceivably for the most part underground, when completed 
will present the problem of detection of extremely small object sizes. 

I am forced to conclude that if air reconnaissance is to prove effec- 
tive as a tool for inspection, the inspection system must be in operation 
before intercontinental ballistic missiles are included in the Soviet 
inventory of weapons systems. ; 

I should like to thank the committee for having the opportunity 
of appearing before it. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to thank you, sir, for this thought- 
ful and scientific analysis of the problems involved in aerial inspection 
and reconnaissance. 

These are matters, may I say, which have invited the attention of the 
subcommittee members on other occasions. We have had some pro- 
longed discussion as to the effectiveness of an aerial inspection system. 

As you know, the aerial inspection system which is presently being 
put forward by our Government also includes ground inspection officers 
working simultaneously. 

The problems that are involved include, how do you detect concealed 
nuclear weapons? We have had information to the effect that there 
is no scientific device as yet perfected which can ascertain the presence 
of a concealed thermonulear or nuclear weapon within a certain dis- 
tance. We also have noted in our previous discussions the point that 
you make here in the final words of your statement, namely, the diffi- 
culty that any program of armament inspection would be faced with 
once there is quantity production of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

This is an area to which Senator Pastore has given some attention. 
He possibly has some questions he may want to ask you. 

Senator Pasrorr. I have only one, Mr. Levison. It may be some- 


what divorced from your statement, but I think it is more or less 
connected with it. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S AERIAL INSPECTION PLAN 


Would you want to make some categorical observation with ref- 
erence to the President’s proposal on aerial inspection in connection 
with the thesis that you have just developed ? 

Mr. Levison. I think that fundamentally this is a very sound ap- 
proach to the problem. I think that aerial inspection can play a very 
significant role in disarmament, first as a possible deterrent to the 
buildup of attacking forces. 

Our primary concern seems to be with the initiation of an attack. 
and it is in this role that a constant surveillance by means of aerial 
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inspection can probably serve best. The massing of men, the getting 
into operation of an airbase, is a complicated process, and there are 
signs which are very readily detectable: huge transportation nets have 
to be activated. The activity around the airbase itself is a very good 
clue. 

Now, along with the President’s aerial inspection plan is, of course, 
his blueprinting. And this would help you to differentiate between 
an actual attack and a maneuver. 

This is, of course, the major difficulty, that you cannot tell when the 
man is kidding or when he is serious. For this I think you do have to 
have a blueprint of what his military action is or his military composi- 
tion, and also I think this is where ground inspection as well would 
come in very handy and would help in this regard. 

But the aspects of aero-reconnaissance which are particularly ap- 
plicable are the huge areas that it can cover in a very short time. 

Senator Humrpnrey. The point you raise, Mr. Levison, in reference 
to the training flight, for example, as differentiated from an attack 
mission, is one that we have discussed in some detail. I do not think 
we have received all the answers on it that we would like to have for 
the purposes of national security. 


GROUND INSPECTION TEAMS 


The ground inspection proposal involves, in the terms of the areas 
to be covered and the dispersal of military forces and military instal- 
lations, a substantial number of men. This is particularly true as it 
relates to the newer weapons. 

We asked, for example, Admiral Strauss as to whether or not we 
had a large enough number of trained, qualified experts in the field 
of thermonuclear weapons and nuclear science to be able to provide 
adequate teams for inspection. I think it is fair to say that we are 
faced with a problem about this. 

Furthermore, I think that we have to face up to the fact that you 
are not talking about disarmament or inspection of arms or military 
installations just in the Soviet Union or in Eastern Europe. 

What about China, particularly at a stage when there is nonrecog- 
nition, where, for all practical political purposes, at least theoretically, 
our country ignores the Communist government in Red China? Here 
is a possibility of concentrating weapons. Could you have an inspec- 
tion system without making it all-inclusive ? 


DIFFICULTY OF DETECTING A COMPLETED ICBM SITE 


Mr. Levison. I would very much hesitate to suggest such a system, 
because, particularly with the newer weapons, it is relatively easy to 
conceal them. You can detect them while they are being built. An 
ICBM site, I am sure, would be a very complicated affair and may 
cover an area of a square mile on the ground. When it winds up it 
may wind up with possibly a 10-foot circle which might be visible 
if you were down on the ground looking at it. 

This is carrying things to an extreme, of course. But the point is 
that you could probably detect them while they were being put in. 
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[ am sure of that. But you would have the devil’s own time seeing 
them after they have been completed. 

This is if the people who are putting them in want to devote enough 
time and energy to concealing them. When you have a huge land 
mass such as China and the U.S. S. R., there are many locations where 
they could be put in, and it becomes more and more difficult to detect 
them the farther along they go in the development of them. 

Senator Pastore. May I ask you one more question, Mr. Levison 

Mr. Levison. Yes, sir. 


NECESSITY OF BOTH AERIAL AND GROUND INSPECTION 


Senator Pastore. The thing that concerns us the most is the 
element of Surprise with relation to the use of thermonuclear weapons. 
Do you feel that aerial inspection, without being accompanied by ¢ 
good ground inspection plan, will guarantee us against this element 
of surprise / 

Mr. Levison. No, sir. As far as I know, there are not aerial means 
of detecting nuclear stockpiles. What is evident from the air is 
the activity that must be associated with an aerial attack or any 
other kind of attack, for that matter. 


DISTINGUISHING A REAL ATTACK FROM A MANEUVER 


There is a remaining problem, and this is, how do you differen- 
tiate between a real attack and a maneuver ? 

So I think that if we know the composition of the enemy’s airbases 
and if we are aware of his intentions, if he says, “We are going to 
have a maneuver,” I think you must have somebody on the ground 
to make sure that there are not live bombs which are being put into 
an airplane which is theoretically on just a maneuver flight. 

Aside from this, I think aerial inspection will very well serve to 
prevent the imminence of attack. 

Senator Pasrore. There is the other position that aerial inspection 
alone would be sufficient in order to protect us against the element 
of surprise. Is that not the position that we have already taken with 
respect to the President’s proposal? And you are taking the position 
today that that is just not quite enough, and unless there is an adequate 
ground inspection together with aerial inspection, we may be getting 
ourselves into a rather delicate situation. Are you saying that in 
fact? 

Mr. Levison. I think this is true, sir. I think that any objective 
means of intelligence, any objective means of observation, cannot 
differentiate between the good intentions and the bad intentions of 
a potential enemy. From an inspection system, from an aerial inspec- 
tion system, you could detect the activity which is associated with 
the launching of an attack. Now, if he has told you that he is running 
a mass maneuver, the element of surprise has been cut down, of course; 
you know that his airplanes are going up in the air, but you still do 
not know whether he has live or dummy bombs loaded into them. 

Now, I do not know of any means, aerialwise, of detecting this, 
and I think that ground inspection is necessary in this case. 
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IMPORTANCE OF HAVING OPERATING INSPECTION SYSTEM BEFORE ICBM IS 
IN SOVIET WEAPONS INVENTORY 


Senator Humpnrey. And ground inspection would play an impor- 
tant role, would it not, in the ballistic missile field ? 

Mr. Levison. I think once they have those ballistic missiles hidden 
away I cannot see where ground inspection is going to help a bit. 

Senator Humpurey. You mean at the time after the completion 
of the site and the installation of the intricate apparatus which will 
be needed, it would not be effective ? 

Mr. Levison. Well, the problem will be finding them. If we do 
not know where they are before they are put in, how are you going 
to get your ground inspection then ? 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I understood you to say that during the 
stage of construction it would be rather easy to ascertain what was 
going on. 

Mr. Levison. Yes, sir. This presupposes, then, an nore eae 
system which is in effect almost immediately or within a few years 

Senator Humpnrey. I was taking that from your last sentence, 
which I thought was very important, namely, that the inspection 
system must be in operation before intercontinental ballistic missiles 
are included in the Soviet inventory of weapons systems. 

Mr. Levison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. In other words, if you can get this aerial recon- 
naissance inspection system prior to the ‘date of the building of the 
launching sites and the intricate apparatus which may be necessary 
for an intercontinental ballistic missile, you then would find some 
usefulness in a ground-inspection crew ? 

Mr. Levison. “Yes; by all means; as long as you know where they 
are, and you can have some men stationed there, then I think you are 
in pretty good shape. If he says he is running a test missile flight, 
which would have quite a charge, you could tell whatever warhead he 
is putting on, and also probably determine its ultimate destination. 

Senator Humpurey. I see. When you have the exchange of blue- 
prints, the assumption, of course, is that you would get an accurate 
exchange of blueprints. Needless to say, the military installations 
could ch: ange once the original exchange of blueprints has taken place. 

Now, you would continue your surveillance of the area through 
aerial reconnaissance to note any changes in the outline of the blue- 
print of military installations; then you would also have your ground 
inspection crews to ascertain the reliability of those blueprints. 

Mr. Levison. Right, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. May I ask you one more question / 

Mr. Levison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Are you a physicist, sir ? 

Mr. Levison. Yes, sir. 


INABILITY TO DETECT HIDDEN STOCKPILES 


Senator Pasrorr. May I ask you this question, then. It is a known 
fact that we have not as yet developed the technology nor the techni- 
cal facilities whereby we can detect the storage of nuclear or thermo- 
nuclear weapons; am I correct in that statement / 
Mr. Levison. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Pastore. Until we have reached that moment, do you think 
there is any fair chance of a good disarmament agreement between 
the United States and Russia ? 

Mr. Levison. Well, sir, I think that there are two — of the 
problem which we must consider. One is the existence of these mass 
weapons, nuclear weapons, and the second is the means of getting 
them on a target. With our inability to detect the storage of fission- 
able materials, you have to work on the one aspect of the problem over 
which we do have some control, and this is the delivery system. 

If you can control the delivery system, then the existence of mass 
weapons becomes less important. 

I agree, it would be far preferable to be able to control both, but the 
techniques are just not available to us. ote 

Senator Pasrore. With one exception: the intercontinental missile. 

Mr. Levison. If it is in existence, and, as far as we know, it is not 
in existence at this moment. 

Senator Humpnurey. Insofar as an active military threat is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Levison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. And therefore, as I gather it, the key point of 
your testimony is the urgency of an aerial inspection system prior to 
the inclusion within the inventory of weapons of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile ; is that right ? 

Mr. Levison. That is precisely it. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think that is very valuable testimony, Mr. 
Levison. We are very grateful to you. 

Mr. Levison. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Lawrence Fuchs. 

Mr. Fuchs, I understand you are assistant professor of political 
science at Brandeis University. 

Mr. Fucus. That is correct, Senator Humphrey. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE H. FUCHS, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY; COMMENTATOR, 
RADIO STATION WCRB 


Mr. Fucus. I have taught courses on the subject of international 
organization and disarmament for the past 4 years. For the past 2 
years I have been a regular news commentator on radio station WCRB. 

I have been doing research and writing in the general field of dis- 
armament ever since my discharge from the United States Naval 
Reserve in 1945, having published articles on the subject for scholarly 
and popular journals. 

Between 1947 and 1950 I was an active member of the United World 
Federalists, an organization devoted to strengthening the United 
Nations. I served on its national executive committee for 3 years 
and was national secretary during 1948. However, I have not been 
an active member of that organization since 1950, and do not know 
what the position of the United World Federalists is with respect to 
these hearings. I do not represent any organization today, but 
speak as a private citizen and student and teacher of international 
organization. 

I would like to say first before I begin that, although my remarks 
will be largely critical remarks of current proposals, I want to express 
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gratification at the interest which the executive branch has shown in 
the problem of disarmament and a very sincere appreciation of the 
interest which you and this committee have shown in this problem. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say, since you have brought this point 
up, that we are not here to praise or to criticize. We are here to seek 
information. 

Mr. Fucus. Good. 

Senator Humpnrey. And I hope that each witness will feel perfectly 
free to speak up, because this is very important business, and if you 
should disagree with the members of the committee who may get in 
colloquy with you, that is all to your honor and credit. Do not hesitate 
a bit. This is open hunting on all members of Government. 

Senator Pasrore. Never, never apologize for criticizing to a Sen- 
ator, because that is all we ever do. 

Senator Humpurey. Particularly the executive branch is a special 
prerogative. 

Mr. Fucus. I thought that, should I omit that remark now, now that 
Senator Saltonstall is not here 

Senator Humpurey. This is one point of bipartisan agreement at 
all times. 


Mr. Fucus. Very good. 





DEFICIENCY OF PRESENT DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 


My position is that all plans for disarmament now being offered by 
the major governments are deficient in one important respect. None 
of them provides for the transformation of the United Nations into 
u governmental organization. Hence, none of them is a plan for 
universal enforcible disarmament, because enforcible disarmament 
in any community demands agencies of government constituted to 
do the enforcing. 

Current American proposals center mainly on plans for an exchange 
of blueprints with the Soviet Union, aerial inspection, and the reduc- 
tion of armed forces in both nations to 2,500,000 men. 

The main feature, the so-called Eisenhower plan for aerial inspec- 
tion, I am afraid, is being oversold just as the Baruch plan was over- 
sold 10 years ago. Agreement by the Soviet Union to the open- 
sky plan would not necessarily reduce the threat of war; but it would 
almost certainly have the effect of persuading the American people 
that their own security was greatly enhanced. 


UNIVERSAL ENFORCIBLE DISARMAMENT UNDER A U. N. GOVERNMENT 


There, in my opinion, is only one way to substantially enhance 
American security, and that is to achieve universal enforcible dis- 
armament, There is only one way to accomplish universal enfor- 
cible disarmament, and that is to amend the United Nations Charter 
to extend governmental powers to the United Nations in the weapons 
field. 

One question which immediately suggests itself is: How can en- 
forcible disarmament be achieved even under a vastly strengthened 
U. N. since we know that hidden stockpiles of nuclear weapons—I 
mean, nuclear and thermonuclear, of course, when I say “nuclear 
weapons’”—cannot be detected by current methods? 
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This question can best be answered by contrasting the differences 
between current American proposals and disarmament under a U.N. 
government. 

The differences would be as follows: 


ESTABLISHING A WORLD POLICE FORCE 


1. Under current American proposals, only a reduction of conven- 
tional arms is contemplated, at least for the near future. Thus, each 
nation would continue to rely on its own military might for its secu- 
rity. 

Under a U. N. government, progressive disarmament would be 
planned in advance. All weapons would be included. A world 
police force would come into being. Thus, nations would rely pri- 
marily on the U. N. for their security. 

2. Under current American proposals, weapons research and de- 
velopment would continue in all nations. New bacteriological or 
chemical weapons, and, of course, ballistic weapons, might be devel- 
oped which could be delivered without detection. It is possible that 
one nation would develop a thorough defense against nuclear warfare 
delivered by air, and so be free to prepare its own nuclear attack even 
with the open-sky plan in operation. 


MAKING WEAPONS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ILLEGAL 


Under a U. N. government weapons research and development 
would be illegal. The United Nations would inventory all weapons 
and take possession of stockpiles of nuclear weapons and other in- 
struments of mass destruction. 


PROHIBITING ORGANIZING AND MASSING ARMIES 


3. Under current American proposals small wars would be as pos- 
sible as they are today. The threat of middle eastern war—and may 
I say, the news this morning from the Soviet Union that it would 
feel that it had to become involved in a middle-eastern situation if we 
made a commitment of troops there, is very significant in this re- 
spect—the threat of a middle-eastern war or of a Soviet invasion 
of Europe would be undiminished. 

Under U. N. government no nation would be legally permitted to 
organize and mass armies—internal military organizations, of course, 
would be those limited to internal militia and paramilitary needs. 


SANCTIONS AGAINST INDIVIDUAL VIOLATORS 


4. Under current American proposals detection of a violation of 
the open-sky treaty, or whatever the treaty would be called, would 
result in preparation for war by both sides. Sanctions would mean the 
making of nuclear war by some members of the United Nations against 
other members. 

Under U. N. government the detection of such a violation would 
result in the application of sanctions against individual violators, not 
against entire nations. 
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PLACING INSPECTORS UNDER INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Under current American proposals one nation could break its 
chicenthen under any number of pretexts; alleged spying of inspectors; 
alleged unfairness of inspectors; incidents “between inspecting na- 
tionals of one country and nationals in the inspected country, ete. 
Such an occurrence would signal the division of the world into two 
armed ¢ amped in preparation for hostilities. 

Under U. N. government, incidents would be less likely since inspec 
tors would es under international authority; more importantly, no 
nation could pull out of a system for enforceable disarmament any 
more than a State can secede from the United States. 


PUTTING MONOPOLY OF WEAPONS UNDER CONTROL OF U. N. AUTHORITIES 


And last, under current American proposals, no nation would be 
prevented from making war with whatever weapons it chose once it 
decided that such action was to its advantage. The open-sky plan 
would not prevent a nuclear attack which originated in Argentina, the 
Union of South Africa, Germany, Japan, or Tibet. 

Under U. N. government a virtual monopoly of mass destruction 
and conventional weapons would be under the control of U. N. authori- 
ties. The secretion of nuclear or other weapons and delivery of them 
from an uninspected area would not mean international war, as under 
the open-sky plant, or current proposals, but it would mean revolution 
against the U. N. itself. There would be no allies to join in a war 
started by the leaders of any one nation. There would be only 
individual violators of law to be apprehended by U. N. authorities 
backed by an overwhelming preponderance of organized force. 

This is the essential difference between current proposals and dis- 
armament under U. N. government. Under the former, war would 
still be a legitimate and likely instrument of national policy. Under 
the latter, war would be highly unlikely. 


LIMITATIONS OF “OPEN-SKY” PLAN 


Still, it may be asked, “Is not the open-sky plan a good beginning ? 
Will it not provide a tolerably effective warning system, at least for a 
time, against large-scale nuclear attack ?” 

I agree that the open-sky plan would probably do just that, and I do 
not oppose its adoption. I am disturbed, however, that it has been 
presented without sufficient warning as to its limitations. I am even 
more greatly distressed that although it is spoken of as a gateway or a 
beginning, there is no formulation of what must come after the gate 
has been opened. 


PROPOSAL FOR A COMPREHENSIVE SCHEME OF ENFORCEABLE DISARMAMENT 


Let me anticipate—to try to—two objections which may be made to 
any proposal for a comprehensive scheme of enforceable disarmament. 
And then I will be through. 

It will be said that such a plan is utopian. In what sense is this 
meant? Is it utopian in the sense that its adoption is not necessary ¢ 
No, I think not. Is it utopian in the sense that its adoption would 
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end all of life’s problems Obviously not. Then it must be utopian in 
the sense that it is unattainable. 

We do not know that it is unattainable. The Soviet Union has 
shifted its position on the question of banning nuclear weapons and 
on the issue of inspection itself. In the future it might agree to a plan 
for enforceable disarmament, a comprehensive scheme under the U. N. 
In any case—and that would be my main point—we ought to know 
what we are for and not what the Soviet Union will accept. 

By the way, let me interpolate, we ought to know that what we 
are for is not enough, and what its limitations are. 

A second objection may be forthcoming from the executive branch to 
the effect that it has the experts and knows what is best in the way of 
disarmament negotiations. Unfortunately, the executive branch has 
been wrong before on technical questions of disarmament. It argued 
for 4 years that the problem of atomic control ought to be separated 
from the problem of reducing conventional weapons despite public 
and congressional criticism before it changed its position in 1950. 


ROLE OF CONGRESS 


What, then, can Congress do to help bring us further along the 
road to enforceable disarmament? And this is my opinion and offered, 
I assure you, most humbly. I think Congress can do two things: 

First, it can recognize that current official disarmament pro- 
posals do not go far enough; and 

Second, it can resolve that it is the sense of Congress that nego- 
tiations by our Government in the disarmament field should be 
conducted with a view toward establishing universal enforceable 
disarmament under a United Nations with governmental powers. 

Lest it be said that the American people will not be willing to 
support such a resolution, I would submit that given the facts and 
the ene leadership, the American people will realize what 
must be done for their own security. 

Thank you very much. 


THE SOVIET ATTITUDE 


Senator Pastore. I want to say that this is a very, very provocative 
statement. But there is a question that I should like to ask you. Do 
you think your plan of universal enforceable disarmament under the 
United Nations with governmental powers could ever be brought 
about effectively while the veto power is still retained in the Security 
Council ? 

Mr. Fucus. No, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You answer, “No, sir,” to that question despite 
the comment that you have made that there is a possibility that the 
Soviet, in view of its shifting position on occasions, might be willing 
to entertain such a proposal ? : 

Mr. Fucus. That is correct. I would say two things with respect 
to that comment: 

First, that I do not think it is at all likely that the Soviet Union 
would, even if we knew what we were for and were ready to go ahead 
and negotiate for it, be ready to go along with us at this stage of the 
game. However, we have seen changes inside the Soviet Union. 
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How fundamental they are, we do not know. But I would not fore- 
close the possibility of such a development in the future. 

My second comment would be that I can conceive of the Soviet 
Union in the very near future agreeing to such a scheme for disarma- 
ment as part of a comprehensive, overall settlement of problems which 
are stanidine between us and yielding on the veto. 


A LONG-RANGE PLAN 


Senator Pastore. I think that your preliminary statement went a 
little further than you actually did yourself in your testimony. I 
should think you have been very critical of the plans that have been 
advanced. You do admit, of course, that the plan that you are talking 
about is a rather long-range plan, and envisions an international army 
and giving up the right of veto in the Security Council. You have 
said, “Well, we ought to keep trying; we ought to maintain our hope, 
and we ought not to despair.” 

You have gone so far as to say that possibly a resolution ought to 
be passed or adopted by the Congress indicating the sense of the 
Congress along the lines that you have just illustrated. 

But the fact of the matter is that until that day comes, don’t you 
think that we ought not to despair, but ought to keep up our hope 
and try all these other plans in order to at least agitate or stimulate 
the proper moral attitede toward this problem of disarmament ? 

Mr. Fucus. I am concerned, Senator Pastore, and I will try to be 
as direct in answering as I possibly can—professors, you know, go 
all around the place—but I would say that 

Senator Humpnrey. They are qualified for public office, then. 

Mr. Fucus. I would say, first, I really do not think of my suggestion 
as a long-range plan in the sense that it is not something that we ought 
to be for right now and be prepared to negotiate for right now. 

Senator Pasrorr. No, I do not mean it in that sense. I mean long- 
range in the way of attainment, because that sort of presupposes many 
things that there is so much objection to now. 

I was at the United Nations last fall, and it seems to be pretty well 
conceded that an international force is more or less out of the question, 
that the United Nations today is nothing more than an open forum 
where the problems of the world are discussed. 

Now with that attitude, in suggesting we have an international army 
and do away with the veto power, we are not talking in terms of a 
year; we may not even be talking in terms of a decade. We may be 
talking in terms of a score of years. And what do we do in the mean- 
time? Do we wait out these 20 years? 

Are we going to wait for the intercontinental missile to be per- 
fected all over the world so that this problem of disarmament be- 
comes even more difficult, or are we going to get on the road now 
and start doing something about it at least to awaken the world as 
to the importance of this great problem of disarmament ? 

Mr. Fucus. That is why, sir, I am for the adoption of, I think, 
the President’s proposal. I think that is something that ought to be 
pushed. 

But I am opposed to presenting it in such a way so that we are hot 
aware of the very great dangers which still would obtain even if the 
plan were adopted. 
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I would say secondly, again, merely repeating myself, that, more 
than that, we should know what we are for in the second and third 
and fourth steps, and not just the first step. 

Senator Pastore. W rell, even President Eisenhower said that. He 
said, of course, “My aerial inspection plan is only the opening wedge.” 

Mr. Fucus. I recognize that. But as I read Governor Stassen’s 
testimony before this committee, he answered in colloquy with Senator 
Humphrey to the effect that he thinks that you ought to do this 
thing piecemeal and not state in advance what your major objective is. 

I would say I am definitely opposed to that kind of position. | 
think we ought to state clearly what our objective is, what our long- 
range objective is, and whether the long-range is 5, 10, or 15 years. 
We ought to say so, and we ought to think about it hard now. 

I would say furthermore, if I may take just another minute, it is 
perfectly true that at the United Nations where you served the dele- 
gates you spoke to, I am sure, felt, well, this question of international 
force is out of the question. 

Well, I have a feeling that the United States has acquiesced in 
that position, and, in fact, even done more than that, that if the 
United States had taken a stronger position on using the U. N. as 
the instrument through which we should achieve disarmament, it 
would have received a great deal of support at the U. N. 


IMPORTANCE OF EMPHASIZING WHAT WE ARE FOR 


Senator Humpnrey. I want to say that I think one of the important 
statements that you have made along with, of course, your positive 
program, is where you said, “In any case, we ought to know what 
we are for, and not just what the Soviet Union will accept.” 

I think this is tremendously important, and if I were to have any 
criticism, open criticism, of our present negotiations and present 
proposals, it is that we have not known exactly what we were for, 
and we have sort of lived as best we could expediently in this area, 

catch as catch can. 

I think that if you are going to stake out a position of psychological 
leadership, at least, which I think is terribly important, you ought 
to have pretty clearly in mind just exactly what you are for and 
have tested it to the best of your ability so that you do not advance 
something just as a game of political maneuver. 

I am not saying that we are doing that. Do no misunderstand the 
meaning of my statement. But I think there is a tendency at times 
to try to checkmate the authors of the suggestions of the Soviet, and 
the Soviets do the same to us, when, in fact, I think we are on much 
better ground if, having examined our proposals carefully, we stake 
out an area of leadership. 

Whether we like it or not, until more recent days the peoples of 
the world have not been too sure that we have been really serious 
in our disarmament proposals. 

I have noticed that the negotiations in London have unfolded new 
plans somewhat day by day. Now, whether or not this was a design 
that had been carefully conceived prior to the conference or whether 
or not this was something that comes along bit by bit during the 
negotiations, is something that I am not in a position to know. 
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But I want to commend you on that particular emphatic state- 
ment of knowing just what we are for, and I want to say that in the 
beginning of our study I was unable to ‘find out just what we were for. 
I think we are coming closer to finding out as we proceed, 

Senator Pastore. May I ask one more question / 

Mr. Fucus. Certainly. 


ROLE OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Pastore. Can your plan be effectively worked out without 
the admission of Red China into the United Nations? 

Mr. Fucus. No. But the answer to that, I think, is that no plan 
will be worked out effectively for enforcible disarmament without in- 
clusion of the Chinese. 

Senator Pastore. Red China ‘ 

Mr. Fucus. Yes; of the Peiping government. And so I would 
say, definitely not. 

Senator Humeurey. In other words, your position is that the United 
Nations has to be a universal organization if you are going to have 
effective disarmament, enforce ‘ible disarmament, under the auspices of 
the U. N.? 


QUESTION OF BROADENED AREA COVERAGE IN DISARMAMENT PLANS 


Mr. Fucus. Yes. And one of the things that disturbs me very much 
is this bilateral approach to the business. 

The Soviet Union and the United States can checkmate each other 
on such a plan, but the Soviet Union has many willing friends out- 
side of the geographic limits of the Soviet Union, and I would not 
feel any more secure if bilateral plans were worked out for the next 
10 years, and that was all we had. I would be very apprehensive that 
an attack would come from some other source, particularly since I 
had no way of knowing what new recent weapons developments had 
taken place in the Soviet Union. 

Senator Humpuery. I think it is fair to say that the present think- 
ing in this field of searmnnrets has been pretty much between the 
United States and the U.S. S.R. This is directed toward ascertain- 
ing a means of preventing surprise attack on the part of a major 
politic al power, but it does not mean that you could not have a pe- 
ripheral struggle which would finally blaze out into a world conflict. 

Mr. Fucus. It is shortsighted not only from that point of view, 
but from the point of view that a major military power may be some 
place else within 10 or 15 years. It all depends on what kinds of 
weapons developments are able to be conducted in a place like Argen- 
tina, for example. 

T agree with you wholeheartedly on a peripheral business. We could 
get involved very heavily in a peripheral war, in a brush-fire war, 
which would involve us first in the use of tactical atomic w eapons, and 
then before we were out of it, involve both sides in the use of very 
sizable thermonuclear weapons. 

Senator Humrurey. Just to conclude this, because we have to move 
along, I want to suggest to you that you read Senator Flanders’ testi- 
mony if you have not read it. 

Mr. Fucus. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Humpurey. Much of what we have heard today relates to 
what our colleague had to say in his testimony before our committee. 
I think you will find it helpful. 

Mr. Fucus. I admire his position very much. And may I say that 
Governor Stassen 11 years ago took a position which was considerably 
more comprehensive and advanced than the position that he is willing 
to negotiate for today ? 

Senator Humpurey. I might say that he did just exactly that, and 
when I questioned him about it, he had temporarily forgotten that 
he had done so. But I recall it vividly because we happen to come 
from the same State. 

Mr. Fucus. Colliers magazine, April 1945. 

Senator Humenurey. I can refer you to more, let me say, erudite 
publications in the Minneapolis Star and Tribune and the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

Mr. Fucus. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Pastore. My only regret this morning is that because of 
the quantity of testimony we are receiving here. today, we have to 
move along rather rapidly. It is regrettable that we do not have more 
time, because this is fine testimony. 

Senator Humpnurey. It is wonderful. 

Senator Pastore. I do not agree with everything that has been said 
in toto, but it shows a lot of good thinking. 

Senator Humpnurey. I might say that it shows even more creative 
and active thinking than we have heard down on the banks of the 
Potomac in recent days. 

Mr. Donald Stone, president of Springfield College. 

How do you do, Mr. Stone? I am happy to have e you here. 

You can forego any preliminary identification, Mr. Stone. We 
know you and are happy to have your presence before the subcom- 
mittee. Proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD C. STONE, PRESIDENT, SPRINGFIELD 
COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. Srone. I am very happy to be here. I find that since I ceased 
being an official of the United States Government, in my few appear- 
ances before congressional committees I am not expected to know all 
the answers, and that makes the occasion much more enjoyable. 

Senator Humpnrey. If you knew them all, it would be even more 
enjoyable for us. 

Mr. Srone. I would like to take hold of this problem in one very 
specific area, and I think it will fit in with some of the testimony that 
has been made so far. 

You have referred to the statement of Senator Flanders. In that 
statement he made an observation which I would like to sort of use 
as a point of departure. 


SEIZING EVERY OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE PROGRESS 


You will recall where he referred to long-range self-interest as 
perhaps being difficult to distinguish from virtue. That ties in with 
the questions Senator Pastore was raising here in terms of, despite 
the limitations of our ability to negotiate, despite the imperfections 
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perhaps of the plans at this time, do we wait or do we keep negotiating 
and pushing and seizing every opportunity to make progress? 

Obviously that is the only way that any responsible country, in my 
view, can proceed. 

In this connection, and tying into Senator Flanders’ comment, it 
seems to me that the welfare of the people of the U.S. S. R. and its 
satellites lies in cooperation, in international cooperation, and the 
maintenance of peace. Therefore, if we have enough patience, wis- 
dom, and moral character, we may ultimately be able to bring Soviet 
leaders to be concerned for the welfare of their people, despite the 
fact that we now have no indication that they have abandoned their 
objective of world conquest or the use of terror, deceit, or blackmail, 
or any other strategism to achieve that purpose. 

It is in that context that I think the work of this committee is ex- 
tremely important. It is in that context that I think that steps that 
are now being taken by our executive branch represent progress. 

We have learned a lot, and the fact that progressively in the last 
10 years we have moved, seems to me to be the most encouraging factor 
I see at this point. 


NEED FOR MUTUAL CONFIDENCE AND TRUST 


Secretary Wilson referred to the need for mutual confidence and 
trust, and I would say that if your committee accomplished no more 
than bringing about an understanding that that fundamentally is the 
task that we have in the world, as we deal with this question of dis- 
armament, I think we will have made some real progress. 

I think we see here the key to the working of this problem of dis- 
armament, because we cannot expect confidence and trust, not so much 
in the Soviet Union at this moment, because I feel that can still take 
place, but I feel that it is on the part of those that we can count as our 
friends, unless all aspects are such as to generate it. 

I would like to elaborate on that a little bit. I would like to suggest 
what is obvious, of course, that the first function of a state is to sur- 
vive. On ethical grounds government must protect its citizens both 
from assault from within and aggression from without. To provide 
internal protection, nations and communities enact laws, maintain 
police forces, and establish courts. 

Protection is no longer a matter of individual enforcement with its 
consequent degenerate acts. To be moral, enforcement of law requires 
corporate action. 

A — of national self-sufficiency or neutrality is thus immoral, 
as well as ineffective, in maintaining peace and protecting citizens from 
external threat. It was a reflection of the principle of individual pro- 
tection that characterized the era of the caveman. 


DISARMAMENT EFFORTS TIED TO COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Accordingly—and this ties in with some previous testimony here— 
our efforts to reduce the prospect of war through disarmament meas- 
ures need to be supplemented by an overriding commitment to the 
establishment of collective security through international law and en- 
forcement. machinery. 
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Here again I would underline Senator Flanders’ sixth point in his 
testimony in which he stressed the need for political institutions “for 
reple ucing war by cooperative judgment.” 

The real test, as I see it, of the sincerity of our country or of any 
country in putting military power in a moral framework is the initia- 
tive we take in promoting collective action, not only in military, but 
in political and economic affairs. 

Here the main roadblock to effective international machinery is 
blind adherence to the concept of sovereignty, a concept which pre- 
vents collective security and which gives real freedom of action only 
to totalitarian regimes. 

Now, having worked at great length with the U. N. and many of 
these international programs, I am ‘under no illusions as to the ease 
with which you bring about the strengthening of the United Nations 
or other international machiner y in giving it power, but unless our 
objective is in that direction, unless we take all possible steps, I think 
the sincerity of what we are engaged in can be questioned. 

It is not alone with the U. S. S. R. that we must develop “mutual 
confidence and trust ;” indeed, in the present orientation of Soviet lead- 
ership, we should be noe to think much progress could be made with- 
out surrounding the U. S. S. R. with what I would call an interna- 
tional fabric of oa and trust on the part of other countries 
mutually with each other. So many explosive situations exist that the 
job may appear insurmountable. 

We have come a long way in 20 years to undergird our disarmament 
proposals with national objectives and perhaps which do encourage 
confidence. We must keep in mind that as recently as 20 years ago, 
we had not only rejected collective security, but we failed to give 
neighborly comfort to other peace- seeking peoples. 

It will take a lot of “standing and being counted” to eliminate the 
carryover of the principle of neutrality we so effectively disseminated 
in the 1930’s. Today we are concerned with countries who in turn 
are noncommitted nations. They call the subject “neutralism.” 

If we are to develop a web of confidence and trust to give moral power 
to our disarmament negotiations, we need to take some very positive 
supplementary steps. Our disarmament proposals will not prove 
convincing unless other countries have confidence and trust in all 
aspects of our national policy. 

May I develop this a little bit? 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


The Marshall plan was founded on solid ethical concepts, and thus 
contained within it seeds of strength. Its principles of self-help and 
mutual help reflected universal and enduring values. 

One of the things that struck me as I worked along on that pro- 
gram was the way in which each country accepted responsibility to 
contribute what it could to the common good. Now, they did not all 
contribute all they could and they did not contribute equally, but that 
was the underlying principle to it. And the results were electrifying. 

If you will recall, before even the first shipment of the United States 
load of commodities ever reached European shores, Western Europe 
appeared to be gaining new hope and determination, and conditions 
began to improve. But as soon as the immediate threat of collapse 
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had stopped, we began to hear such statements over im the United 
States : 

“We are bankrupting the United States;” “Europe should take 
care of itself ;” “Europeans are not grateful ;” “We should concentrate 
on military assistance.” 

And there were a lot of other assumptions that took place there, in 
the executive branch, on the Hill, and around the country: 

“Foreign countries should do what we want because our motives are 
good.” “Tf we provide sufficient military assurance, we will be assured 
that other countries will fight for our common security.” “Financial 
stability in a country assures national strength.” 

I do not know how many times I heard that ar gued when we carried 
on the Marshall plan and other assistance programs: “If we furnish 
technical assistance, disease, ignorance and hunger can be eliminated 
and people will automatically become peace loving, cooperative, and on 
our side.” 

Such assumptions reflect obviously a misunderstanding of human 
nature and the values underlying the motivations necessary to create 
a strong, democratic society. 


SELF-INTEREST CONCEPT OF AID 


The convincing ethic of mutual help and mutual benefit in our for- 
e.gn programs has all but been lost. The justification today is stated 
generally as self-interest, often in cold, stark, naked terms. We pro- 
vide economic and military aid to save our skins, not because we have 
an embracive concern for the survival and welfare of all people. 

When the threat looks acute, we say: “Increase economic and tech- 
nical assistance.” When the crises appear to have passed, we conclude 
that assistance is no longer necessary. 

Leaders in other countries are not fooled. They read the New York 
Times, which is a good enough source of intelligence for any country. 
They see through our what appear to be protestations of virtue and 
know that we provide aid in our self-interest, not because we are truly 
concerned about them. What they cannot understand, however, is 
why we should expect them to be grateful for what we do in our self- 
interest. 

This view of our national purposes is especially unhappy since the 
motivations which provide the deep ground swell of support for our 
foreign programs come from a sense of responsibility for our brothers 
wherever they may live and for doing whatever is within our power to 
make life more tolerable and secure for them. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, is where I see the very distressful situation that 
we appear to sell these programs in terms of appropriations on self- 
interest, but yet all over the country there is great support for carrying 
them forward on the basis of their internal v alidity, so that the inter- 
pavintons which others outside of our country draw is on one moral 
yasis,whereas fundamentally the real grounds for doing it is a solid 
and justifiable and respectable one. 

In the disarmament proposals, various persons have made the sug- 
gestion that savings derived through them should be utilized for eco- 
nomic and technical assistance and cooperation, That is a noble idea 
which I would heartily support. 

But I have wondered every time I have seen reference to that, is the 
purpose to add a “gimmick” to our disarmament proposals with a view 
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to enlisting support for them by other nations, or does it stem from a 
genuine concern for the plight of other peoples and the sense of our 
responsibility for doing whatever we can ¢ 

I would say that until we have demonstrated that our present tech- 
nical and economic assistance programs have moral integrity, other 
countries will hardly be persuaded by the sincerity of that “gimmick.” 

I have spoken very frankly about that. To my mind, it is symbolic 
of our total problem in carrying on our foreign relations, rather than 
in itself an end or a very important question. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Pastore? 

Senator Pastore. I just want to say, Mr. Stone, I think you have 
made a fine statement. I quite agree with you that these foreign-aid 
programs have been sold on the score that they guarantee American 
national security. 

Of course, in the democratic process of government under which we 
live, I wonder sometimes how you can correct that, because it is 
constantly being said also on the floor of the Senate and, I think, in 
the House of Representatives. Every time you try to justify these 
appropriations, the argument has been made: “Well, we are not being 
Santa Claus; we are merely trying to protect our own skins.” 

We keep saying that time and time again. I think, as a matter of 
fact, even nations abroad that have accepted this help have accepted 
it even without gratitude many times because they said: “You are not 
doing this for us; you are doing it for yourselves.” And that seems 
to be the attitude abroad, and I quite agree with it. 

Mr. Srone. I would suggest that all the way along the line, the 
rationale with which we work with other countries, both in the policy 
side and in terms of the performance of our representatives needs to 
be such as to produce common agreement for a common objective, 
rather than doing it out of a sense of fear or out of a sense of opposi- 
tion to the Soviet Union, but in positive, concrete terms, so that there 
is something around which we can both rally and both unite. 

I am referring to this country and the countries with which we 
are working carrying forward what must be a common purpose. 


FOREIGN-AID PROGRAMS 


Senator Pastore. Are you willing to venture an opinion with refer- 
ence to whether or not our foreign-aid program should be done 
through bilateral arrangements, or whether it should be conducted 
through the auspices of the United Nations, with us making a con- 
tribution to a general fund? 

Mr. Stone. I will be glad to comment on that, as I have thought 
about that and worked on that quite a number of years. 

In the first place, the United Nations is incapable of aeereae for- 
ward in its present structure and administrative and political abilities 
a very extensive economic or cooperative program. I do not think 
as yet we have gone anywhere nearly as far as the U. N. is capable of 
going, and the hesitancy and the slowness with which at times this 
country has worked in this multilateral approach I think have done us 
a lot of damage. 

I think we can go a lot farther than we are now, but in terms of 
the major programs which you must undertake, I do not think the 
U.N. is capable as yet of going as far as we might wish it were. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Professor Stone, I want to say in reference to 
your statement that I would concur in the main with what you have 
had to say as to the rationale or justification of many of our foreign-aid 
progr ams, at least as justification is made or rationale is made in the 
Congress. 

d think sometimes we are a little supersensitive to the loud criticisms 

American foreign policy and foreign aid. I have found in my 
i imited experieinos Wit there is a great receptivity on the part of the 
American people for good words and good deeds. oy re is a great 
ethical and spiritual force in this country which many times political 
leaders and political officeholders fail to appreciate fully. 

I do think, however, that when you can find some thing, a policy or 
program, thi at has both self-interest and mutual: ity of interest with the 
participants, that you have a very happy marriage. 

Mr. Stone. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. “As a member of the Senate, I am obligated 
under my oath to provide for the common defense and promote the 
general welfare of the people of the United States and the Government 
of those people. 

In other words, those who serve in the Government have as our 
immediate and our primary obligation the national security and the 
general welfare of the American people. 

Now, I happen to be one that believes that is best obtained not 
only by focusing all of our attention upon our own atcae ate national 
problems, but upon the international scene as well, because I think 
they compliment each other, or at least they surely affect each other. 

Therefore, 1 supported foreign-aid programs as one Member of 
Congress. as has Senator Pastore and most of the members of this 
subcommittee, but I have done so because I felt it was another way of 
obtaining the kind of world in which a democratic way of life could 
be enjoyed and lived and made more abundant. 

So when you can get moral validity and self-interest in the one 
package you can meet both the requirements of the idealists and 
those who are practical. You have those two forces that are always 
at work. I think it can be summarized by saying it is not so much what 
we do but how we do it, and I have often thought in recent days that 
[ do not really believe the problem is even more money or more arms, 
particularly in terms of military assistance to others; I think it is 
how we do it, the spirit in which it is done, the manner in which it is 
done. This is a common problem even among individual relationships. 

If I am your neighbor and am assisting you in a kindly, brotherly, 
considerate, neighborly manner, even though the assis stance might not 
be too much, you are appreciative. But if I am the rich man sitting on 
top of the hill and admonishing you every step up the long stairw ay 
as you come to seek assistance, and reminding you that you ought not to 
have been here in the first place, when you leave, even though you get 
the assistance, you go away with bitterness. You may accept it, but you 
go away with a sense of hostility. 

I think, therefore, that attitude is almost as important as substance 
at this particular time. 

Mr. Stone. I conclude on this point, that I found much more dis- 
position on the Hill really to take this point of view and really to 
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come to grips with it than I have often found with my fellow bu- 
reaucrats in the executive branch of the Government. 
Senator Humpurey. We run for office. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Pasrore. One more question, President Stone. 

Are you satisfied with the administration of the technical assistance 
program ? 

Mr. Stone. I will have to look at the clock when I start answering 
that question. 

Senator Pasrore. Can you give us a fast answer ? 

Mr. Srone. I will say one statement at this point. I have regretted, 
and I think we have done our country a great disservice by the frequent 
change of the label of the agency and the apparent change of policy 
in a field in which there must be consistent, step-by-step, long-term 
action. We have bewildered other countries no end in moving from 
one agency to another. 

I think the present setup at the ICA is a thoroughly good one, and 
I think if we are determined to make it work and we have a proper 
leadership, and interest in doing it, it can do a good job, and I would 
give it my fullest support. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

I want to say with Senator Pastore, I really regret that we have to 
proceed so rapidly. 

Mr. Boris Schneeberg. 

(No response. ) 

Senator Humpurey. Prof. Louis Sohn. 

Professor Sohn, we are very happy to have you with us. In order 
to expedite matters, I shall just ask you to proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS B. SOHN, PROFESSOR OF LAW, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Sonn. I am very grateful for this opportunity to speak to the 
subcommittee. I have been working on those twin questions of dis- 
armament and control of atomic energy for over 10 years, first as the 
secretary of a special subcommittee of the Carnegie Endowment, 
and later with Mr. Grenville Clark, and Mr. Reno, who is going to 
testify after me, and some time ago we sent some of the results of 
our work to the subcommittee for their consideration. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Sonn. I am not going to speak about the details of our proposal 
at this time, but about those two basic problems that Senator Husaph- 
rey raised this morning about questions of disarmament. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say that if you do not cover the whole 
text of your statement, Professor Sohn, it can be printed in the record. 
So if you want to digress from your statement in any way, it will be 
supplementary. 

Mr. Soun. Yes. 
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NEED FOR A STRONG INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


I think the basic problem of approach is one that was mentioned 
here this morning, namely, that disarmament cannot be negotiated 
entirely ina vacuum. It has to be closely connected with other prob- 
lems of international order. 

In the first place, it seems to me the nations of the world cannot be 
expected to lay down their arms as long as the United Nations is not 
strong enough to protect them against a possible violator of the dis- 
armament truce. A disarmament agreement cannot be just a paper 
document without any force behind it. 

We cannot rely on the enlightened self-interests of all the nations 
concerned to keep everyone law-abiding. 

Only a strong international organization, able to deal severely with 
a lawbreaker, can insure that an agreement on disarmament will not 
become a trap for those who have discovered too late that one of the 
nations has succeeded in retaining a dangerous amount of armaments 
in violation of the agreement. 


DECIDING DISPUTES BETWEEN NATIONS 


In the second place, a disarmament agreement necessarily implies 
that the nations of the world will no longer have at their disposal 
sufficient means to solve their disputes by the use of force. Nobody 
can be expected to agree to this unless other means for solving inter- 
national Seow are provided simultaneously. The putting into ef- 
fect of a disarmament agreement will depend, therefore, on a con- 
temporaneous agreement conferring upon various organs of the 
United Nations sufficient jurisdiction to decide disputes between 
nations, 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


In the third place, we must take account of the fact that in a dis- 
armed world, other factors, especially economic factors, will take the 
place of armaments as instruments of power politics. It might prove 
difficult to reach an agreement on disarmament as long as almost all 
the economic power is concentrated in the hands of 2 or 3 strong na- 
tions. The successful working of any disarmament plan cannot be left 
in the hands of the big powers, but will depend to a large extent on 
its supervision by the other nations. 

I think it was pointed out this morning that up to now our proposals 
have simply been bilateral proposals. It seems to me this is a very 
important point, that success of disarmament would depend very much 
on having enough, if you wish to call them, neutral nations, strong 
enough to supervise execution of the proposals. 

To the extent that small nations remain vulnerable to economic 
pressures to be exerted upon them by the stronger powers, the effec- 
tiveness of a disarmament plan will remain in doubt. Only by 
strengthening the small powers, especially in the eeonomic sphere, can 
we ensure that they will be able to supervise the execution of the dis- 
armament plan in an unbiased way. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to remove economic aid from the area 
of bilateral relations and to provide the United Nations with sufficient 
funds for direct assistance to the underdeveloped areas, and to those 
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countries in other areas whose dependence on one of the major powers 
can be removed by economic aid from a neutral source. 

It seems to me that the proposal made by President Eisenhower 
in April 1953 and revived recently by the French Government, that 
a part of the savings from disarmament should be used for the develop- 
ment of the unde rdeveloped countries, could provide the United Na- 
tions with sufficient funds to accomplish this objective. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


To end this part of my statement, I would like to say that the solu- 
tion of the disarmament problem depends on a simultaneous solution 
of at least three other problems: 

Guaranteeing the security of all the participating nations; pro- 
viding effective methods for peaceful settlement of disputes : and 
establishing sufficient funds for ensuring the economic independence 
and more rapid development of the underdeveloped areas, A|l these 
steps will require granting to the United Nations important new 
powers and mi aking such changes i in the structure of the United Na- 
tions as may be necessary to ensure efficient exercise of these powers. 

Senator Pastore. May I interrupt for a question? Does that en- 
tail the formation of an international army ? 

Mr. Sonn. I think, sir, Mr. Reno is going to speak about some of 
the proposals we have on the subject. 


NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 


Coming to the main features of the disarmament plan, I think that 
we have to agree again on a comprehensive approach. It seems to me 
that the proble m cannot be solved by bits and pieces, but its solution 
requires an agreement on all the successive stages of the plan. 

No agreement can be reached as long as the official proposals on both 
sides nibble only at a few limited is issues, and no overall plan seems to 
exist. It is not enough to say, “Let us solve a few preliminary prob- 
lems now and leave the rest to future negotiations.” 

All the problems involved must be solved simultaneously in one 
global agreement, and no problems should be left fér later agreements 
which may not be reached at all. Neither can the problem be dele- 
gated to some international organization for a decision by a majority 
vote. 

No nation is likely to accept in advance a decision of an international 
assembly or commission on a problem which cannot be solved by direct 
negotiations. 

International organs can be given powers to issue regulations sup- 
plementing existing agreements, to interpret these agreements and 
to enforce them, but they cannot be burdened with the impossible task 
of imposing the agreement itself on an unwilling major power. 


DISARMAMENT IN STAGES 


While it is important to agree in advance on all the details of the 
whole disarmament plan, this does not mean at all that the whole 
plan must be executed in one short period. On the contrary, a safe 
disarmament plan requires that the execution should be divided into 
a large number of stages, each of which would be long enough to 
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ensure proper verification of the disarmament cut to be made at that 
stage. 

A relatively long period of disarmament would also seem to have the 

dvi intage of assuring to each nation that it would not risk too much 
in each annual per iod, and would provide sufficient time for the neces- 
sary shift from military to civilian production. 

In addition, one has to remember that the period of actual disarma- 
ment would have to be preceded by several preliminary steps, such 
as the creation of inspection machinery, an arms census, and an arms 
truce. No other step can be taken before the international inspection 
service is ready to function. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION SERVICE 

I think our emphasis on this subject is important. This special 
service should be as international as possib le, and the number of 
inspectors from any nations must be limited to a small quota—for 
example, 4 percent of the total number of inspectors. The service 
should be under the direction of a commission composed of nationals 
of small nations, and the main jobs should not be parceled out among 
the nationals of the big powers. 

ph e members of the i inspection service would require proper train- 
ing for their novel functions, but after a period of some 6 months they 
might be ready to start. At that moment, each nation would be 
required to take two steps: 'To report to the United Nations the total 
size and the details of its military establishment 

Senator Humpurey. May I interrupt there, Mr. Sohn—— 

Mr. Sonn. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey (continuing). Yo say that I have been per- 
sonally of the opimion that this is a very important and very necess iy 
immediate step, that an up-to- d: ate, accurate census, starting, No. 1, 
with military manpower, including reserves, as well as active forces, I 
thin k is of priority importance at this particular stage. Iam glad to 
see your emphasis on that, and I recognize it must go beyond military 
manpowe a, 

Mr. Sonn. De finitely. 

Senator Humpnrey. We have to get into weapons of all forms and 
milit: ary bases, and so forth. But I ‘think you have to have beginning 
points, and I like your approach here. s 

I shall not interrupt any more. I just want to say that this is some- 
thing that previous study has indicated the urgency of. 

Mr. Sonn. And it seems to me that once you have that, then you 
could proceed to the next step, namely, to impose upon all nations the 
obligation that they would not increase their armaments beyond what 
they have already reported, and in this way, you can check simulta- 
neously both stages through your inspection service, namely, that no 
nation has more ‘than it is reported that it has, and secondly, that it 
does not increase its power beyond what it reports. And once the 
check is made and it is found out that each nation has reported cor- 
rectly, then and then only can you proceed with your next step. 


PROPORTIONAL, SIMULTANEOUS, AND UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 


In the actual disarmament stage itself, it seems to me that you have 
to proceed through a proportional, simultaneous, and universal dis- 
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armament. I think it has already been pointed out this morning that 
no nation can be expected to disarm unless all other nations have 
agreed to do so. 

You cannot have any kind of unilateral disarmament which many 
people advocated in the past as an example to others. 

It seems to me that this is an erroneous approach, and that you 
must always disarm on a complete, universal basis. 

Neither should a nation be asked to disarm ahead of others or to 
discard certain weapons in which it is strong, while others retain some 
other weapons which give them a predominant position. All services 
and all weapons must be cut Seusliamiaedla ol by the same propor- 
tion, and I include here not only conventional weapons but atomic 
weapons. Thus the present balance of armaments would be main- 
tained, but each year it would be on a lower, less dangerous level. 


CONTROL OF NUCLEAR MATERIALS 


As far as atomic weapons are concerned, of course, here some special 
controls might be necessary. It seems to me that everybody agrees now 
that the Baruch plan of 1946 is no longer acceptable, not only to the 
Soviet Union, but not even to the U nited States, and as a result some 
other method has to be found out. 

It seems to me that here the control perhaps could be limited to the 
nuclear materials themselves as distinguished from the facilities for 
their production. All the materials would become in the possession 
of the United Nations, and then they would be parcelled out to all 
nations for necessary private production of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 

Senator Humpurey. You are talking now about the dismantled 
weapons; the materials from the dismantled weapons? 

Mr. Sonn. And all those materials would be taken over by the 
United Nations, not destroyed, but kept in their possession until they 
are needed for actual peaceful purposes. 

Here again it is very important to see to it that no nation achieves 
a preponderance in peaceful production of such a type that it would 
be easily convertible to military production, and again some control 
must be given to the United Nations to divide the peaceful production 
among the various areas of the world and the various regions of the 
world in an equitable manner. 

Senator Pastore. Why is that so necessary, Mr. Sohn? I see an 
impossibility of carrying out that phase of your plan. You are actu- 
ally suggesting that while America may be predominant in the 
possession of fissionable material, she take all of that which she is 
not going to use for purposes of weapons under a limited plan of 
disarmament, and give it to an international community. 

Mr. Soun. Yes. Of course, not only the United States but all other 
countries, if you want to be sure that the Soviet Union does not 
retain too much of its own stuff: we have to be willing to give up our 
own stuff that we do not actually need. It is a two-way street to 
me. It seems to me that the only way we can require the Russians to 
give certain things is by giving up our own. 

Senator Pastore. I know. But couldn’t you limit the use of fis- 
sionable materials for production of weapons according to an interna- 
tional plan that would probably be policed without getting into this 
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yhase of taking the bounty of America and turning it over to an 
international agency when we, maybe, own 90 percent of it? What 

does the peaceful use of fissionable material have to do with the use 
of fissionable material for war? 

Mr. Soun. Fissionable materials useful for peaceful purposes can 
be easily converted. 

Senator Pastore. Not if you have a properly controlled system. 
You are discounting the efficacy of your control system with relation 
to the building up of armaments. 

Mr. Sonn. You have to discount it a little. It seems to me there is 
always a margin of error against which you have to safeguard, and 
you safeguard it by establishing additional controls with respect to 
other methods. 

Senator Pastore. Just let me say this, Mr. Sohn: Of course, I am 
a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and I see the 
impossibility of it insofar as the Congress of the United States is 
concerned. I mean that it would be paying too big a price for the 
fear that this control system will not be an effective one. I merely 
make that as an observation. 

Mr. Sonn. Of course, the idea here is that the United States, if you 
have complete disarmament of atomic weapons, would be left with 
a tremendous amount of that stuff. That amount ae be not usable 
in the United States on our premise, because if it is usable in the 
United States, of course, they have priority to use it. But if it is not 
usable, because we have lots of other power resources, which are for 
the moment at least, less expensive than atomic resources, should those 

resources be entirely wasted or kept in abeyance for the next 50 years 
until the United States can use them, or should they be used by those 
nations which at that time require the most ? 

Senator Pastore. And would the international agency buy this fis- 
sionable material ? 

Mr. Sonn. Yes; they would buy it from the United States, pay an 
equitable price, arrived at by some kind of arbitration if necessary, 
and once they bought it then, of course, they would parcel it. 

If the United States would show to the agency that it has proper 
use for it, of course, they would receive it back by paying the same 
fair price. Otherwise, they would give it to other nations, like Brazil, 
for instance, which needs it much more than we need it at this point. 

Senator P. asTorE. Are you not talking of the international agency 
forc ooperation in the peacetime uses of : atomic ener gy? 

Mr. Sonn. I think those things have to be merged. It seems to me 
that we cannot divide them into a separate, watertight compartment, 
and think that one does not affect the other. 

It seems that those things are very closely connected. 

Senator Pasrore. All right. Thank you. I just raised the 
question. 

Mr. Soun. I think it is a very important question and a very basic 
one and a very difficult one, and I am glad you brought it up. 

Senator Pastore. I will tell you frankly that I am more or less 
intrigued with the argument that you are developing along that line, 
but I still do not see the essentiality of the connection between the two. 
I think that they can be kept separate, that you can still have your 
international agency on the limited ee that the President of the 
United States spoke about on December 8, 1953, before the General 
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Assembly of the United Nations. You could have that, which we 
propose to have, and you could also have a proper control of the fis- 
sionable material with relation to the manufacture of atomic or nuclear 
weapons, and at the same time preserve the American stockpile of 
fissionable material to be used by American industry or by American 
decision with relation to peaceful pursuits. 

I do not see where one is so completely dependent upon the other, 
because there I am afraid that you will be creating an atmosphere of 
impossibility that would be hard to override. 


ASSISTANCE OF INSPECTORS IN OPERATING FACILITIES 


Mr. Sonn. I would like to make one more point, and then I 
will stop, namely, that our inspection proposals envisage a special type 
of inspection which has not been considered too much until now, 
namely, an inspection of the dangerous facilities through United 
Nations personnel who would be not only stationed there, but also 
be taking part in the work of those facilities. 

It seems to me that the job of supervision would be much easier and 
less boring to the inspectors if they were given positive functions 
and were allowed to participate in the operation of the facility at 
which they were stationed. 

Such working personnel would still be paid by the United Nations 
and would npr to it constantly, but should otherwise be ee 
exactly as their fellow workers, and in that way they would provide an 
additional inspection method besides the one about the aerial inspection 
and periodic inspection on the ground. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Sohn, is that the conclusion of your state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Sonn. Yes, sir. 

[ would like to say that it seems to me that all those things I men- 
tioned are just the minimum of an effective disarmament plan, that 
if we try to have anything less and leave things to future negotiations, 
it would simply create an illusion of progress and a false sense of 
secur ity. 

Should the later negotiations on the more difficult problems fail, the 
resulting disillusionment might jeopardize the whole effort, as it 
happened in the League of Nations in the 1930's. 

The time to act boldly, it seems to me, is now, and the nation which 
comes out with a clear and effective plan will find that it will be more 
acceptable to other nations than any halfhearted, timid attempts which 
are likely to reach nowhere. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT OF DISARMAMENT 


Senator Humpurey. Professor, I would like to note for the infor- 
mation of our friends and neighbors and yourself that the subcom- 
mittee staff, at the direction of the subcommittee, is making a study 
relating to the shift from military to civilian production, the economic 
impact, in other words, of disarmament proposals. 

You noted here in your prepared testimony that the President in 
April 1953 had made such a proposal, that the savings from disarma- 
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ment proposals be directed to multilateral uses for underdeveloped 
areas, economic rehabilitation in the countries of the world. 

This proposal, as you justly pointed out, was revived this last sum- 
mer, I believe at the conference at the summit. It had its inception, 
I believe, with the late and very beloved Senator Brien McMahon, 
of Connecticut. 

I remember that very dramatic presentation that he made in the 
Senate. More recently Senator Symington has advanced this pro- 
posal, along with others of us who have joined with him. 

The one “point that I would just like to make here is that I am 
impressed by the testimony that relates to the economic programs 
under the auspices of the U. N. I cannot get my mind off the Middle 
East this morning, where we see the competition between the Soviet 
and her satellites, with the United States, Britain, and France and 
our allies vis-a-vis, let us say, Egypt. And when you have these 
national blocs or regional blocs competing and you have economic 
penetration you arouse every kind of antagonism and fear and promote 
national hostilities. 

It seems to me that we might very well give some thoughtful con- 
sideration to furthering the v. . N.’s role in economic activity. 

These studies that the U. hae made, in all the splendid task- 
force reports of their speci: 1 committees, are all to the good. But 
finally, you need the capital; you need the material to do ‘the job. 

I have sensed that the new direction of conflict and competition 
between the Communist orbit and the free-world orbit is in this 
economic and political field, shifted somewhat from the scene of 
violence, or at least the organized, premeditated violence, to the eco- 
nomic and political scene. Possibly here is where we need to place 
some more emphasis, and I am glad to get that in this testimony. 


CONTROL OF NUCLEAR MATERIALS 


May I say in reference to your answers to Senator Pastore’s ques- 
tions, your prepared testimony did not go quite as far as your own 
impromptu, ad lib statement. I noticed here that what you indicated 
in reference to the nuclear materials was, No. 1, that in dismantling 
weapons, the fissionable material available would be under U. N. 
supervision and control, and production beyond the present stock- 
piles and beyond immediate needs of the respective countries would 
gotothe U.N. Is that not what you have in your prepared statement ? 

Mr. Sonn. Yes. And I think that still is true, assuming that all 
the other fissionable material in the United States is already being 
used for peaceful ‘purposes. If it is only used as Ren for 
weapons, of course, it would come under the United Nations’ control. 

Senator Humpnrey. The assumption would be that if you had 
control over the weapons field, or at a maximum, the abolition of the 
weapons field, it would be left toa peaceful purpose ? 

Mr. Sonn. ‘Right. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Sohn. Senator 
Pastore, I did not mean to cut you off. 

Senator Pastorr. No. My mind is pretty well made up on it. 

Mr. Sonn. Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say to the reporter that the whole state- 
ment will be included. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Sohn is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Louis B. Soun, Proressor or Law, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The question of disarmament has been discussed off and on for the last 150 
years, but it has become urgent only within the last 10 years. The new weapons 
already available, such as the atomic and hydrogen bombs, and those which will 
come into production in the near future, such as intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, threaten the destruction of our civilization and perhaps of humanity itself. 
To some extent, these discoveries have made war obsolete as an ordinary method 
of solving international disputes and thus have deprived the statesmen of the 
world of the most favored tool of power politics. Dissatisfied statesmen can 
no longer obtain concessions from an adversary by threatening war, and the 
people of the world are losing patience with those politicians who try to scare 
their enemies by bringing the world to the brink of disaster. 

For the moment, even the most peace-loving nations of the world must stay 
armed and have to rely on their retaliatory power to prevent aggressive acts 
by other countries. But there seems to be general agreement that the arma- 
ments race is reaching rapidly the point of diminishing returns and that only 
a limited degree of new protection is obtainable through vast new expenditures 
on armaments. From now on it will be easier for us to obtain more security 
by diminishing the number of weapons which are at the disposal of our adversary 
than by increasing our own stockpiles. We would be much safer if Russian arma- 
ments were cut in half than if we succeeded in doubling our own. The situation 
is the same, of course, from the Russian point of view. The Soviet leaders, who 
seem to be as afraid of an attack by us as we are afraid of an attack by them, 
seem to have finally realized that it is in their own interest to reach an agreement 
with the Western powers on concrete steps toward disarmament. 

The fundamental question before us is no longer whether disarmament is 
desirable; there seems to be complete agreement that without it we are going 
to stumble into a disastrous war sooner or later and that this would mean the 
end of our present way of life. The urgent question of today is how to reach 
a disarmament agreement. 


THE RELATION OF THE DISARMAMENT PROBLEM TO OTHER PROBLEMS OF WORLD ORDEB 


The prolonged negotiations in the United Nations show quite clearly that the 
present approaches to the subject are not likely to lead to a solution. This is 
due to the fact that the official negotiations concentrate on too narrow an issue, 
The problem of disarmament cannot be solved in a vacuum. It must form a 
part of a larger parcel. 

In the first place, the nations of the world cannot be expected to lay down 
their arms as long as the United Nations is not strong enough to protect them 
against a possible violator of the disarmament rules. The disarmament agree- 
ment cannot be just a paper document without any force behind it; we cannot 
rely on the enlightened self-interest of all the nations concerned to keep everyone 
law-abiding. Only a strong international organization, able to deal severely 
with a lawbreaker, can ensure that an agreement on disarmament will not 
become a trap for those who have discovered too late that one of the nations has 
succeeded in retaining a dangerous amount of armaments in violation of the 
agreement. 

In the second place, a disarmament agreement necessarily implies that the 
nations of the wor!d will no longer have at their disposal sufficient means to 
solve their disputes by the use of force. Nobody can be expected to agree to 
this unless other means for solving international disputes are provided simul- 
taneously. The putting into effect of a disarmament agreement will depend, 
therefore, on a contemporaneous agreement conferring upon various organs 
of the United Nations sufficient jurisdiction to decide disputes between nations. 

In the third place, we must take account of the fact that in a disarmed world, 
other factors, especially economic factors, will take the place of armaments as 
instruments of power politics. It might prove difficult to reach an agreement on 
disarmament as long as almost all the economic power is concentrated in the 
hands of 2 or 3 strong nations. The successful working of any disarmament plan 
cannot be left in the hands of the big powers, but will depend to a large extent 
on its supervision by the other nations. To the extent that small nations 
remain vulnerable to economic pressures to be exerted upon them by the stronger 
powers, the effectiveness of a disarmament plan will remain in doubt. Only by 
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strengthening the small powers, especially in the economic sphere, can we insure 
that they will be able to supervise the execution of the disarmament plan in an 
unbiased way. It will be necessary, therefore, to remove economic aid from the 
area of bilateral relations and to provide the United Nations with sufficient 
funds for direct assistance to the underdeveloped and uncommitted countries 
of Asia and Africa, and to those countries in other areas whose dependence on 
one of the major powers can be moved by economic aid from a neutral source. 
The proposal, made by President Eisenhower in April 1953, and revived recently 
by the French Government, that a part of the savings from disarmament should 
be used for the development of the underdeveloped countries, could provide the 
United Nations with sufficient funds to accomplish this objective. 

Thus, the solution of the disarmament problem depends on a simultaneous 
solution of at least three other problems: guaranteeing the security of all the 
participating nations, providing effective methods for peaceful settlement of 
disputes, and establishing sufficient funds for insuring the economic inde- 
pendence and more rapid development of the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
All these steps will require granting to the United Nations important new 
powers and making such changes in the structure of the United Nations as may 
be necessary to insure efficient exercise of these powers. 


MAIN FEATURES OF A DISARMAMENT PLAN 


Mr. Grenville Clark and I have published recently a set of detailed proposals 
containing both a complete disarmament plan and the text of supplementary in- 
struments needed to grant to the United Nations sufficient powers for the en- 
forcement of that plan and the execution of the suggestions made above with 
respect to international security, peaceful settlement of disputes, economic de- 
velopment, and other related problems. 

The basic premise of our proposals on disarmament is that the probiem cannot 
be solved by bits and pieces, but that its solution requires a complete agree- 
ment on all the successive stages of the plan. No agreement can be reached as 
long as the official proposals on both sides nibble only at a few limited issues, 
and no overall plan seems to exist. It is not enough to say, “Let us solve a few 
preliminary problems now and leave the rest to future negotiations.” All the 
problems involved must be solved simultaneously in one global agreement, and no 
problems should be left for later agreements which may not be reached at all. 
Neither can the problem be delegated to some international organization for a 
decision by a majority vote. No nation is likely to accept in advance a decision 
of an international assembly or commission on a problem which cannot be solved 
by direct negotiations. International organs can be given powers to issue regula- 
tions supplementing existing agreements, to interpret these agreements and to 
enforce them, but they cannot be burdened with the impossible task of imposing 
the agreement itself on an unwilling major power. 

While it is important to agree in advance on all the details of the whole dis- 
armament plan, this does not mean that the whole plan must be executed in one 
short period. On the contrary, a safe disarmament plan requires that the execu- 
tion should be divided into a large number of stages, each of which would be 
long enough to insure proper verification of the disarmament cut to be made at 
that stage. A relatively long period of disarmament would also seem to have 
the advantage of assuring to each nation that it would not risk too much in 
each annual period, and would provide sufficient time for the necessary shift 
from military to civilian production. 

This period of actual disarmament would have to be preceded by several pre- 
liminary steps, such as the creation of inspection machinery, an arms census, 
and an arms truce. No other step can be taken before the international inspec- 
tion service is ready to function. This special service should be as international 
as possible, and the number of inspectors from any nations must be limited to 
a small quota (e. g., 4 percent of the total number of inspectors). The service 
should be under the direction of a commission composed of nationals of small 
nations, and the main jobs should not be parceled out among the nationals of 
the big powers. The members of the inspection service would require proper 
training for their novel functions, but after a period of some 6 months they 
might be ready to start. At that moment, each nation would be required to 
take two steps: To report to the United Nations the total size and the details 
of its military establishment and to stop increasing that establishment beyond 
the reported size. The Inspection Service would then check carefully on the 
execution of these two steps and the actual disarmament plan would only start 
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after the Inspection Commission, the Security Council, and the General Assembly 
have all been satisfied that every nation has done its part and that the Inspec- 
tion Service has adequately verified the performance of the two preliminary 
obligations. 

If everything goes well up to this point, the nations would have to start 
actually disarming in accordance with the plan previously agreed. Such plan 
might, e. g., provide that every nation should discard one-tenth of its military 
strength per year over a period of 10 years, and that at the end of that period it 
should retain only a limited amount of lightly armed police forces necessary to 
maintain internal order. Each annual reduction would come into effect only 
after a careful check has shown that the previous reduction has been executed 
completely. 

The reduction of armies and armaments would have to be universal, simul- 
taneous, and preportionate. No nation can be expected to disarm unless all 
other nations have agreed to do the same. Neither can a nation be asked to 
disarm ahead of others, or to discard certain weapons in which it is strong, 
while others retain some other weapons which give them a predominant posi- 
tion. All services and all weapons must be cut simultaneously and by the same 
annual proportion. Thus the present balance of armaments would be maintained, 
but each year it would be on a lower, less dangerous level. 

Atomic weapons would be covered, of course, by these general provisions. But 
the production and utilization of nuclear materials would have to be subject to 
special controls. It is no longer possible to contemplate complete international 
ownership of all facilities producing or utilizing these materials, as was pro- 
posed by Mr. Baruch in 1946, and there might be some difficulty in obtaining 
an accurate accounting with respect to past production. Most of the past 
production and all future production can, however, be controlled, and the 
United Nations should be given, therefore, custody of all stocks of nuclear 
materials which have been reported by nations, of all nuclear materials ob- 
tained from dismantled atomic weapons, and of all newly produced materials. 
The United Nations should keep all the materials which are not needed for 
peaceful uses in national or private facilities in its own storage places properly 
scattered around the world, thus preventing any nation from achieving a mili- 
tary advantage by seizing the materials located in its territory. 

There must be also proper supervision over places in which large quantities 
of nuclear materials are produced or in which they are utilized for the production 
of power or other useful purposes. It is not enough to supervise such dangerous 
facilities through periodic inspections. United Nations personnel would have 
to be stationed in them all the time, and their job of supervision would be much 
easier and less boring if they were given positive functions and were allowed to 
participate in the operation of the facility at which they were stationed. Such 
working personnel would still be paid by the United Nations and would report 
to it constantly, but should otherwise be treated exactly as their fellow workers. 

Both the inspection of unreported facilities and inspection by air are the 
necessary complements of a modern inspection process. But both must be limited 
as to numbers per year and per country, and additional inspections in exceptional 
eases should require an authorization of an international tribunal which would 
be given only upon a showing of reasonable cause. 

These seem to be the minimum requirements of an effective disarmament plan. 
They need to be agreed upon before the whole process of disarmament starts 
though once the plan is agreed upon it will have to be executed over a long period 
of time in carefully supervised stages. If agreement were reached only on some 
easy preliminary features, and the rest is left to future negotiations, this would 
create an illusion of progress and a false sense of security. Should the later 
negotiations on the more difficult problems fail, the resulting disillusionment 
might jeopardize the whole effort. The time to act boldly is now, and the nation 
which comes out with a clear and effective plan will find that it will be more 


acceptable to other nations than any half-hearted, timid attempts which are 
likely to lead nowhere. 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Robert H. Reno. 
Proceed, Mr. Reno. We are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. RENO, ATTORNEY, CONCORD, N. H. 


Mr. Reno. Senator Humphrey, Senator Pastore, first of all I want 
to thank you for having an opportunity to appear before you. 
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I will identify myself by saying that I am a practicing lawyer in the 
country in New Hampshire where I have been for 10 years. Before 
that I was an officer in the United States Marine Corps, and I have 
been a special agent of the FBI. 

Senator Humpnurey. May I ask, Mr. Reno, if there are parts that 
are gone over, you may just like to have those placed in the record as if 
read, and then to supplement the statement that has been made by 
Professor Sohn. I understood that you were going to be in that 
position, of supplementing certain aspects of his statement. 

Mr. Reno. Yes, sir, I will merely do that, and I w ¥ try to be brief. 

I have been wor king with Professor Sohn and Mr. Grenville Clark, 
of Dublin, N. H., very closely for the past 5 years in studies of this 
field of disarmament. I will direct my remarks briefly toward the 
question of the enforcement of disarmament, assuming that disarma- 
ment of a substantial nature and complete in the sense that Professor 
Sohn described it is achieved. 

It seems to me that that is one of the things in this field that has not 
been given sufficient attention up to this time. 

I want to quote what a real authority on the problem of war has 
said, because I think it has considerable bearing on some of the aspects 
of this problem which have been mentioned this morning, particularly 
by Senator Humphrey: 


REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES TO LEVEL REQUIRED FOR INTERNAL ORDER 
AND INTERNATIONAL POLICING 

The next great advance in the evolution of civilization cannot take place until 
war is abolished. This would not mean the abandonment of all armed forces, but 
it would reduce them to the simpler problems of internal order and international 
police. 

Those were the words of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
in a speech which he gave in Los Angeles in January 1955. 

I think both history and logic lend support to his premise that the 
abolishment of war requires the reduction of armed forces to a level 
required for internal order and international police. 


AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


I emphasize General MacArthur’s words “international police,” be- 
“ause it seems to me that mankind has not yet reached the stage in 
which all nations can be trusted solely upon the basis of moral obliga- 
tion, agreement, and an inspection system, always to observe even their 
most solemn ¢ agreements to refrain from violence and from the main- 
tenance of armaments and military forces. 

If police forces are necessary to maintain law and order even within 
a mature community and nation, similar forces will be required at least 
for a long time by the United Nations or whatever international agency 
is set up to control and enforce disarmament, to deter or prevent any 
violence or attempted violence between nations. 

If nothing more than a limitation and reduction of national arma- 
ments and military forces is accomplished, it will not be practical to 
maintain an international police force strong enough really to safe- 
guard peace. In fact, the problem of enforcing an agreed disarma- 
ment plan becomes manageable only under a regime of complete na- 
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tional disarmament, that is, down to the level required for the mainte- 
nance of internal order. 

For an international police force of any kind would have to be very 
large indeed to be sure of military superiority over a so-called reduced 
national force of, say, a million and a half or 2 million men. 

However, if and when complete national disarmament is accom- 
plished, such an international force could and should be moderate in 
numbers. It ought to be so organized, trained, and equipped as to 
provide sure protection against any possible violation of the disarma- 
ment plan. Unless such protection can be provided, the nations of 
the world, it seems to me, cannot be expected to dispense with their 
own armaments upon which they have traditionally relied. 

It is always possible, of course, that a well- -equipped international 
police force strong enough to prevent or suppress international vio- 
lence might be perverted into a tool of world domination. World 
tyranny might come about in two ways: First, by the conquest of the 
world by one dominating power; and, secondly, by the perversion 
of the international police force itself. 

To achieve peace, some sacrifices must be made and some risk taken. 

ut these risks can be reduced to the very minimum by subjecting an 
international police force to such limitations and safeguards as to 
make its perversion virtually impossible. 

In their work Mr. Sohn and Mr. Clark have suggested that in order 
to enforce the kind of disarmament which they advocate, that the 
international police force should be independent, that is, not merely 
composed of national contingents of forces assigned to an international 
authority, but a real, independent international force. I believe the 
committee has available the detailed suggestions for the police force, 
and I merely summarize a few of the important points. 

Senator Humpurey. We have. 

Mr. Reno. If complete national disarmament is achieved, it seems 
likely that an international force might be of somewhere between 
300,000 and 700,000, with the United Nations or other international 
authority having power in emergencies to increase its size. 

As Professor Sohn said, it might be achieved during the period and 
stages of actual disar mament itself, simultaneously with it and in the 
same proportion. 

An international force of this kind probably would be more effective 
with voluntary enlistment. It ought to be, of course, well-trained and 
adequately compensated. There should be limitations on the number 
of nationals from any one nation which could serve in the police force, 
and there should also be limitations on the size of any military unit 
from any one nation serving with the force. 

The force ought to be dispersed around the world. It has got to 
have bases. These perhaps could be leased rather than owned outright. 

As far as weapons are concerned, they certainly should have all the 
conventional weapons and should also be equipped with nuclear 
weapons, which, however, should not be used except upon specific 
authority of the General Assembly or the executive agency of the 
international authority, whatever it might be. 

Senator Pastore. Now, how would you do that? The only way to 
use atomic material in this country is by direction of the President 
of the United States. The reason why that is done is that it is such a 
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tremendous responsibility that you cannot get it, let us say, through 
a majority-rule procedure. Now, how would } you do it ? 

Mr. Reno. ‘ihe proposals which we have made for disarmament are 
comprehensive, in that they envision a revision of the United Nations 
Charter completely, and the suggestion has been made that an execu- 
tive council, under a revised ¢ harter, which would be an executive arm 
of the General Assembly, with no veto, would have daily control, so 
to speak, over a military staff committee, a military staff committee 
to be composed of nation: als of the smaller nations. 

The executive council, or whatever it might be called, would be under 
the direct control and appointed by a revised General Assembly. It 
seems to me that it would not be wise to authorize any of these agen- 
cies to use these weapons in advance unless perhaps in very grave 
emergency. 

Senator Pastore. If you got an international agreement on dis- 
armament by an international body like the United Nations and had 
an international army operating under the United Nations, why would 
it not be appropriate then to outlaw absolutely nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons? Why would you have to have them at all? 

Mr. Reno. I think it would be, sir, in time. I do not think it could 
be done until the actual disarmament stages had been completed, 
because presumably up until that time there would not be an assur- 
ance that the nations themselves had actually been disarmed. And 
after that time I agree with you. 

Senator Pastore. Thank’ you. 

Mr. Reno. In brief, those are some of the essential proposals which 
have been advanced for the composition and control of an international 
agency. 

“In closing, I would only say further that it seems to me unlikely 
that the peoples of the world are really going to accept satisfactory 
disarmament proposals until they can be assured that they are going 
to be given some protection of some kind against military aggression. 

Thank you very much, again. 


STUDY OF DISARMAMENT 


I think this committee is doing a great service, because I know 
that the people not only in this country but all over the world need a 
lot of education in these problems, and it has been very encouraging 
to those of us who are spending a lot of time on them to have this 
committee going into the subject. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say to you, Mr. Reno, that it was very 
encouraging to the members of this committee to find that there is as 
much thoughtful consideration being given by men of talent and im- 
agination and creativeness, as the witnesses have demonstrated here 
this morning, you and Mr. Clark and Professor Sohn and others. 

While I think you would feel that it was a bit premature for us to 
say that each and every proposal was one that we agreed with, never- 
theless may I say that it is heartening to see the really hard work and 
painstaking thought that has gone into these proposals. 

I believe that I edad the acceptance of the report we 
received from your group through Professor Sohn, and I understand 
that you sent your disarmament proposal to all members of the Senate, 
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or to the members of the committee—I am not sure which, but to a 
substantial number. 

Mr. Reno. All the members of this committee should have received 
it. 

I would like to say that Mr. Clark is on the high seas today, and if 
he were not, I am sure he would like to have been here. He would 
have been grateful for your appreciation, too. 

Senator Humpurey. He can be pleased to know that he had two 
very capable representatives and advocates of his position present 
at this time. 

Mr. Reno. You are very kind. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you, Mr. Reno. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Reno is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RopertT H. RENO, ATTORNEY, CoNcOorD, N. H. 


* * War has become a Frankenstein to destroy both sides. No longer 
is it the weapon of adventure whereby a short cut to international power and 
wealth—a place in the sun—can be gained. * * * Science has clearly outmoded 
it as a feasible arbiter. The great question is, Does this mean that war can 
now be outlawed from the world? If so, it would mark the greatest advance in 
civilization since the Sermon on the Mount. * * * 

“You will say at once that although the abolition of war has been the dream 
of man for centuries every proposition to that end has been promptly discarded 
as impossible and fantastic. Every cynic, every pessimist, every adventurer, 
every swashbuckler in the world has always disclaimed its feasibility. But 
that was before the science of the past decade made mass destruction a reality. 
* * * Tt is no longer an ethical equation to be pondered solely by learned phil- 
osophers and ecclesiastics but a hard core one for the decision of the masses 
whose survival is the issue. This is as true of the Soviet side of the world as of 
the free side—as true behind the Iron Curtain as in front of it. The ordinary 
people of the world, whether free or slave, are all in agreement on this solution; 
and this is perhaps the only thing in the world they do agree upon. * * * The 
leaders are the laggards. * * * Never in the chancelleries of the world or the 
halls of the United Nations is the real problem raised. Never do they dare to 
state the bald truth, that the next great advance in the evolution of civilization 
( annot take place until war is abolished. * * * 

‘* * * This would not, of course, mean the abandonment of all armed forces, 
but it would reduce-them to the simpler problems of internal order and inter- 
national police. * * * 

* * The old methods and solutions no longer suffice. We must have new 
thoughts, new ideas, new concepts, just as did our venerated forefathers when 
they faced a new world. We must break out of the straitjacket of the past. 
There must always be one to lead, and we should be that one. We should now 
proclaim our readiness to abolish war in concert with the great powers of the 
world. The result would be magical. * * *” 

These were the words of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur at a civie 
banquet held in his honor in Los Angeles on January 26, 1955. 

As he said, we must have new thoughts, new ideas, new concepts. We must 
break out of the straitjacket of the past. Both history and logic lend support 
to General MacArthur’s premise that the abolishment of war requires the reduc- 
tion of armed forces to that level required for internal order and international 
police. 

I emphasize General MacArthur’s words “international police,” because it is 
quite clear that mankind has not yet reached the stage at which all nations can 
be trusted, solely upon the basis of moral obligation and an inspection system, 
always to observe even the most solemn agreement to refrain from violence 
and from the maintenance of armaments and military forces. If police forces 
are necessary to maintain law and order even within a mature community or 
nation, similar forces will be required, at least for a long time, by the United 
Nations (or such other world authority as may be created to enforce peace) to 
deter or suppress any attempted violence between nations. 

If nothing more than the limitation or reduction of national armaments and 
military forces were accomplished, it would not be practicable to maintain an 
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international police force strong enough to safeguard peace. In fact, the prob- 
lem of enforcing an agreed disarmament plan becomes manageable only under a 
regime of complete national disarmament, for an international force would have 
to be very large in order to be sure of military superiority over a so-called 
reduced national force of 144 million men. Sut when complete national dis- 
armament is accomplished, such a force could and should be moderate in num- 
bers. It should be so organized, trained, and equipped as to provide sure pro- 
tection against any possible violation of the disarmament plan. Unless such 
protection can be provided, the nations of the world cannot be expected to 
dispense with their own armaments upon which they have traditionally relied. 

It is always possible, of course, that a well-equipped international police 
force strong enough to prevent or suppress international violence might be 
perverted into a tool of world domination. World tyranny could conceivably 
come about in two ways: (1) by the conquest of the world by one dominating 
power; and (2) by the perversion of the international force itself. To achieve 
peace some sacrifices must be made and some risks taken. But these risks 
can be reduced to the very minimum by subjecting the international police force 
to such limitations and safeguards as would make its perversion virtually 
impossible. 

A United Nations police force should be built up parallel with the process 
of national disarmament and should attain its full strength at the end of the 
period of actual disarmament. That strength should be determined from time 
to time by the General Assembly, but the Assembly would be required to observe 
the constitutional limitation that the strength of the police force could not be 
less than 300,000 or more than 700,000. Only in the possible event of a grave 
emergency and if and when the General Assembly had determined that the then 
authorized strength of the police force was insufficient to deal with the emer- 
gency, would the General Assembly have authority to enlarge the police force, 
for the period of the emergency only, beyond the maximum limit of 700,000. 

Members of the United Nations police force should normally be recruited by 
voluntary enlistment only; and the police force should ordinarily do its own 
recruiting. In case, however, of a grave emergency, the police force could seek 
the aid of the national governments in bringing its strength to the temporarily 
authorized higher level. 

To insure against domination of the police force by any nation or group of 
nations, the number of nationals of any nation serving in the police force should 
at no time exceed 4 percent of the total strength of the police force; and this 
limit should be observed even in time of emergency. On the other hand, no 
nation should be required to furnish recruits, even in an emergency, to a number 
which would make the number of its nationals in the police force exceed 4 percent 
of the total strength of the police force. Smaller nations would be protected 
by the further proviso that the number of nationals of any nation serving in the 
police force should never exceed 1 percent of a nation’s population. The General 
Assembly would be required to observe both these limitations even in the 
gravest emergency. 

High standards of competence and integrity would have to be observed in the 
recruitment of the police force. In order to obtain the best qualified personnel, 
adequate compensation and retirement pensions would be required. 

The following additional provisions should safeguard against subversion of 
the police force either by external or internal influences: 

1. Units of the police force should be composed to the greatest possible 
extent of nationals of different nations and no unit exceeding 50 in number 
should be composed of nationals of a single nation. 

2. Units of the police force should be stationed in military bases leased 
and controlled by the United Nations itself; these bases to be loeated in 
easily defensible places (such as islands and peninsulas), and to be located, 
to the largest possible extent in the territories of small nations. 

3. The police force should be distributed in such a way that not less than 
5 percent or more than 10 percent of its total strength would be stationed 
in any one region. 

4, The executive direction of the police force should not be in the hands 
of a single person, but should be entrusted to a committee of five nationals 
of small nations—the Military Staff Committee. 

5. The Military Staff Committee would be under the general control: of 
the General Assembly, which would exercise a close watch over the carrying 
out by the Military Staff Committee of its responsibilities. 
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In view of the fact that a United Nations force equipped with the latest 
weapons could be much smaller than one armed only with less modern weapons, 
and considering that any system of inspection, while sufficient to prevent the 
production of new weapons, could not absolutely insure that all nations had 
actually discarded all weapons previously accumulated, the police force should 
be highly equipped and might employ even nuclear weapons if absolutely neces- 
sary, under careful safeguards. To this end, the United Nations should have 
authority to acquire any weapons which the nations are required to discard 
during the 10-year period of actual disarmament and to manufacture in its own 
arsenals, plants, and yards such new weapons (excluding nuclear weapons but 
including airplanes and naval vessels) as the police force might need. Nuclear 
weapons should be permitted to the police force only when specially authorized 
by the General Assembly; and even the power of the General Assembly to 
authorize the use of nuclear weapons should be limited to cases of actual violent 
aggression. 

In ordering any action by the police force to prevent or remove a threat to the 
peace, to suppress an act of aggression or to insure compliance with the U. N. 
Charter, the General Assembly should be required to limit any such action to 
measures absolutely necessary to accomplish the desired end. For instance, in 
the event of mere threats to peace, demonstrations by a few naval or air units 
might well suffice to stop any further unlawful activity. Stronger measures 
would probably be necessary only in case of an actual and serious aggression ; 
and only if the aggression should reach very dangerous proportions could nuclear 
weapons be employed. Moreover, any action by the police force should not go 
beyond such action as might be strictly necessary and no action should be taken 
against cities save only in the last resort and then only after a suitable warning 
allowing sufficient time for the evacuation of the civilian population. 

During the 10-year disarmament period, when the police force had not yet 
achieved its full strength, the United Nations might perhaps need additional 
military forces if an emergency should arise. Since some national military forces 
would still exist during all of that period until the very end thereof, each member 
nation should have the obligation to make available to the United Nations one- 
tenth of its military forces existing at the beginning of the actual disarmament 
stage. The possible employment of such national contingents should be subject 
to various constitutional safeguards; and the General Assembly would have 
power to adopt laws and regulations to provide further guaranties that these 
forces would only be called upon and used for proper purposes. 

By virtue of these carefully integrated measures, the United Nations should 
be able to put down any possible rebellion against its authority with a minimum 
of destruction, either of life or property. At the same time, it is believed that 
the careful safeguards would prove sufficient to remove any possibility that the 
police force itself might seek to endanger the freedom of the world. 

A United Nations police force so organized and restricted should give to the 
peoples of the world that assurance of protection which would enable them to 
accept with confidence the idea of complete national disarmament. 


Mr. Charles Coryell. 
Professor Coryell, would you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES D. CORYELL, PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. CoryeLi. Senator Humphrey, Senator Pastore, members of the 
committee, if I were not in Boston but in Washington, I would be out 
of place as a professor. Asa professor I do not know all the answers. 
I have had 14 years of experience in the chemical side of atomic energy 
at Chicago, Oak Ridge, and MIT, and I come here to bring a plea to 
try new experimental techniques in finding out the various steps in the 
paths of disarmament. 

There are many things that must yet be invented to achieve proper 
inspection and proper controls of the disarmament program. There is 
no doubt jn the mind of anyone in this room that the problem of war is 
the greatest problem of all time before mankind, and we are in the 
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last hour, perhaps, of the life of civilization if we do not take strong 
action. 

Now, I have a relatively small number of suggestions to make in the 
framework of my statement and relativ ely few new ideas out of tech- 
nology in collaboration between scientists and lawm: ikers, and scien- 
tists and new spaper officials. 

I might say that the generous program of the United States where 

the President rec ently announced a gift of 22 tons of fissionable mate- 
rial for use abroad gives an ideal chance to build up, first of all, in 
friendly areas, such : a Belgium and South Africa, some of the tech- 
niques of control. This material may be diverted to bombs. We have 
no assurance that it will not. 


BUILDING UP AN INTERNATIONAL CORPS OF INSPECTORS 


I have little fear about Belgium and not very much fear about South 
Africa, taking examples at random, but we must have in the long run, 
even without a total disarmament plan, many trained scientists, engi- 
neers, and administrators, and we should start now to get the corps 
built up. 

This corps must be an international corps, as Professor Sohn has 
indicated, and this represents one area where immediately we have to 
be developing procedures, and these should be thought of in large terms 
for the benefit of the whole disarmament program, for the benefit of 
the United States. 


CERTAIN AREAS OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY SMOTHERED BY 
SECURITY RESTRICTIONS 


The second area I would like to draw your attention to, if I may, is 
the very sad fact that certain areas of science and technology which 
come close to military applications, like atomic energy, although this 
includes many peac etime aspects of atomic energy, are smothered by 
security restrictions. It is impossible for a scientist not closely asso- 
ciated with certain very limited functions of the Government today 
in this country to find out certain facts about atomic bombs that the 
Japanese know by experimental observations, and the Russian cer- 
tainly know. 

Senator Humpnurey. May I say to you that it was my privilege a 
year ago as chairman or acting chairman of the subcommittee during 
the absence of Senator Kennedy to hold hearings on the resolution 
establishing the Commission on Government Security, which I was 
privileged to author. 

Mr. Corre... I believe this committee made its report several days 
ago. 

Senator Humpnrey. During the course of those hearings, we ob- 

tained a good deal of information on the very point that you are 
raising. For example, we had top medical men in our country who 
testified that they were unable to gain information about the effects 
of radiation which the Japanese doctors had been lecturing on in the 
United States and Europe and Asia, but our Gover nment. withheld 
the information from them. I remember one doctor who was the head 
of all the civil defense in the State of Illinois, insofar as medical 
protection was concerned, and he had been seeking from the Govern- 
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ment information and was unable to get it, but he did attend a confer- 
ence over in Brussels, where he heard a Japanese doctor speak who 

gave him all the information as to the effect of radiation which the 
T: apanese Medical Society had been able to obtain. 

Now, I think these mi itters have been brought out. I want to say 
that what I am saying is not in criticism alone, because I think the fact 
that it was opened up in public hearing, such as you are opening it up 
here, had an effect upon the agency involved, and there has been some 
relaxation of some of these controls in furtherance of better infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Coryetu. In one area, though—this is the way we detect Russian 
bombs—the secrecy blanket is terrible. Yet we have been doing this 
consistently since i949, and these techniques obviously are rather good. 

The Russians are using the same techniques on our bombs. But the 
existence of these tec ‘hniques ought to be available to people making 
policy in the United States and the lawmakers of the United States. 

Senator Pastore. Professor Coryell, I want to ask you a question 

when you complete your thought on ‘that point. 

Mr: Coryett. May I submit this for the record? I received in 
October of 1954, unsolicited from Japan by sea mail, a 60-page article 
in Japanese, with abstracts in English and the figures and tables of 
data in English. At the time I received this—this was 3 months after 
the publication of the article—the Technical Information Service of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission did not know of this. 
It took me 3 more months in Government circles to get a translation. 

But Thad photostated the parts in English which gave the scientists 
the detail, and I distributed this on my own initiative in all areas 
known to me in the country where people were concerned with the 
detection of bombs in general, if you would like to have this. 

Senator Humpurey. This kind of lag is inexcusable, and may I say 
that there has been strong protest by Members of Congress and others 
for this kind of inexcusable redtape which has interfered with scientific 
development. 

Mr. Coryetu. Yes. These have damaged the United States seriously 
in many areas of atomic energy alone. 

Mr. Coryet. Senator Pastore ? 

Senator Pastore. Since the atomic-energy law was amended in 1954, 
it was my understanding that the Atomic E nergy Commission has 
reviewed 31,000 classified documents. 

Of the 31,000, 11,000 have been declassified ; 8,500 have been down- 
graded to confidential; and 11,000 have been still maintained as secret. 

Are you familiar with that procedure ? 

Mr. Coryety. I am very familiar with that program. 

Senator Pastore. Are you satisfied with it ? 

Mr. Coryetx. I am satisfied that this is a big step forward, but I 
would like to say that the joint congressional committee has had to 
press the Atomic ‘Energy Commission for facts. 

Senator Pasrore. I agree with that. 

Mr. Corre. The general actions of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion have been good, but very slow, but the areas of this bomb detection 
have been too long "wrapped i in secrecy. The civil defense has beem 
broken out in part; the bomb detection techniques have not. 
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I think your committee here needs information in this area which 
you can get from only a very limited number of people in closed 
hearings. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say that the Director of Civil Defense 
testified in a hearing that he was unable to gain information as to the 
effects of certain types of nuclear weapons, even though he was respon- 
sible for the protection of the lives and the well-being of 165 million 
Americans. And he testified before the Armed Services Committee 
on that, and furthermore testified along with his deputies before our 
Subcommittee on the Commission on Government Security. 

I must say that Senator Pastore is much more familiar with all 
these atomic energy matters than I am. He has been in the forefront 
of the effort to get greater amounts of information out to the scientific 
community and to the general public, when it does not endanger the 
national security. 

Your point, I think, is well taken, and I am glad to have it brought 
out publicly again, because this transcript is always carefully reviewed 
by those who are talked about. Sometimes a pleasant visit helps. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING COMMUNITY MIGHT HOLD INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON TECHNIQUES OF DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Coryetu. The third statement I would like to make is that the 
scientific and engineering community of the United States is reason- 
ably well connected with similar communities throughout the world, 
even to a small munipical degree with that behind the Iron Curtain. 

I think that most members of this committee well realize that any- 
thing which favors international exchange of nonclassified informa- 
tion strengthens the contacts on which patterns of peace can be built. 

The United States Government last September in Geneva had a 
very successful international conference on the peacetime use of 
atomic energy. It might be desirable to think of having an interna- 
tional conference of the same high level and the same international 
breadth on the techniques of disarmament, because I think it will be 
the engineers and the scientists that can think out new ways and 
dev elop new instruments that can give us the assuredness that we must 
have in any program where we cut down our own strength to increase 
our strength by an international organization. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Pastore was a delegate—were you 
not—at that conference? 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Did you attend the conference at Geneva, Professor Coryell? 

Mr. Coryetn. No. I have students who spoke there. I followed it 
closely from a distance. I wish I could have attended. 

But I think you will find the same experience in the Western World, 
and probably some of the same ideas out of this conference as the other 
conference, with the resulting disagreement at high level on the broad 
participation in disarmament. 


MUST INVENT NEW TECHNIQUES IN PURSUIT OF DISARMAMENT 


My first statement was that me must invent many new techniques, 
and these techniques come out of the exchange of ideas, as this com- 
mittee hearing has done. 
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Senator Pasrore. As a matter of fact, that very point, I think, was 
emphasized by Admiral Strauss when he appeared before our sub- 
committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; he did. 

Senator Pastore. He cautioned us that we would have a long way to 
go in developing the proper techniques, even along the lines of in- 
spection once you agree upon it. 

Mr. Coryett. That is right. But I think there is too little positive 
effort in regard to the tec ‘hnical aspects of disarmament. This is cer- 

tainly going on, but it is not going on in the public circles of the uni- 
versities. It is going on in select committees, and by men who go away 
to a secret meeting place. 


EFFORTS TO DISCOVER METHOD OF DETECTING NUCLEAR STOCKPILES 


Senator Pastore. Let me ask you another question, Professor, if 
you feel qualified to answer on this particular question. 

The argument has been made time and time again that we cannot 
agree on the outlawing of nuclear or thermonuclear weapons, because 
we have not as yet developed the technology nor the technical facili- 
ties whereby you can detect the storage of ‘these w eapons. 

Do you feel that enough progress and enough effort is being devoted 
to the responsibility of finding that technology or inventing the tech- 
nical facilities whereby the storage of bombs could be detected? 

Mr. Coryetu. It is my opinion that the presence of stored bombs 
will be exceedingly difficult to discover except by a house-to-house and 
room-to-room search with X-rays, or something like that. I think, 
however, it is an interesting economic problem, and economists in this 
room may give more answers. 

The massing of materials to create bombs can be controlled, not with 
high precision, but with fair precision, if we have some knowledge of 
the mining, some knowledge of the transport of materials, and de- 
velopment of fluorine and things like that. 

We can tell what is going on in the technology of rival nations, and 
we certainly can tell a great deal about any atomic bomb test made 
anywhere on the continent of Europe. 

I think Americans should know that the interpretation of foreign 
bomb tests is a fine art, rather well-developed in the United States, 
thanks to the Atomic Energy Commission, and so forth. 

Senator Pasrorr. I asked Mr. Stassen, and he said when it comes 
to a small test, it cannot be detected. 

Mr. Correti. My point is that I am not cleared for this area of 
science. I wish I knew the details of this. Certainly the Russians 
know what they can do and cannot do about testing. 

It seems to me that the technical experience of America should be 
common knowledge in technical and legislative circles of the United 
States. 

Senator Pasrorr. There are sufficient processes, are there not, of 
the refining of uranium and getting it to U-235, which we do in this 
country here? Now, do you feel that the mining of this ore and the 
transportation of this ore without the process of inspection, and the 
refinement thereof, would enable you to calculate whether or not it 
is being diverted to bomb purposes ? 

Mr. Corretx. The point is that in the framework of an inspection 
pattern, it will be necessary to inspect far enough to have a high 
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degree of assurance in these areas, and these are largely technical 
problems. As I say, I do not have modern knowledge. But I think 
how much knowledge can be obtained, how much interest you can 
incite in scientific communities, in the universities, in the United 
States and friendly nations. 

Certainly the methods of doing this will improve. Certainly new 
ideas will come in, and they are not encouraged by the United States 
Government. 

Senator Pastore. Have you ever had occasion to speak to members 
of the AEC with reference to the complaint you have just made? 

Mr. Corretu. I have not had direct contact at the Commission level 
on this point, but I have with the technical information and declassifi- 
cation officers in the service. 

Senator Pasrore. And they know your position / 

Mr. Coryexy. I am still a consultant with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and I maintain fairly close contact with certain limited 
areas of it. 

Senator Humpurey. I would say that the point that you are empha- 
sizing with reference to the technical aspects relating to inspection 
and detection is of the highest importance. I think this is the com- 
pensatory factor, may I say, that relates to overselling the open-sky 
policy or the aerial inspection as the hope of peace. One of our 
witnesses here earlier mentioned that you can oversell a disarmament 
proposal or an inspection proposal and, therefore, give a sense of false 
security. 

I think that is possible, provided you have inadequate technical 
knowledge. But if you emphasize the technical aspect, such as you 
are doing, which I deeply ¢ appreciate in your testimony, I think then 
that you put this thing in proper relationship and proper focus. 

This is one of the points that we br ought up with Admiral Strauss, 
and I think it is fair to say from his testimony—and I would stand 
corrected if I misinter preted it—that we are so sorely pressed for 
numbers of competent scientists in this field of nuclear energy that 
it would be rather difficult to carry out an adequate inspection service 
at the present time, one, I mean, that was literally foolproof. 


U. 8. OUGHT TO TRY OUT INSPECTION PLAN WITH A FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 


Mr. Coryetu. I would say that it is impossible to do this until we 
have tested it. And I would like to add to your statement that we 
ought to be trying an open-sky policy and detailed inspection policy 
on an experimental basis with a friendly neighbor like England or 
Belgium, so that we develop our personnel. ‘At the end of a year’s 
time, we could tell the British what we thought they were doing. 
They could tell us where we were wrong and might tell us a little 
bit of what we missed. 

Senator Pastore. That is the best suggestion I have heard. 

Senator Humpurey. That is an excellent suggestion. It is a type 
of new proposal which it seems to me would surely fit within the 
framework of NATO. 

Mr. Corey. It is quite independent. It seems to me that. you 

cannot be sure of any machinery of science or law until this mac hinery 
has been tested. You must test in a friendly area before you count 
on having a test in the Ukraine or some politically very hostile area. 
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Senator Pasrorr. Now, I want to say this to you. I was a delegate 
to the United Nations this past fall, and the United States had the 
open-sky exhibit across the street at the Carnegie Endowment Build- 
ing. Now, this isa story that was given to me by Cabot Lodge, who, 
of course, is the representative of the United States to the United Na- 
tions. He told me that there was some skepticism on the part of many 
of the delegates until he took them over there and conducted a personal 
tour and showed them the techniques, the high refinement that we have 
achieved in this particular field; then after this they became con- 
vinced that this was an effective plan. 

Now, you have gone a step further than that. If we conducted this 
aerial inspection with friendly nations, we could actually prove it. 

Mr. Coryeti. That is right. Also part of the machinery is human, 
and you can get them trained by a favorable test before you get into 
an unfavorable situation. 

Senator Humpnrey. It would surely arouse a keener interest and 
also some cooperative effort on the part of a friendly government, par- 
ticularly those who are in reliance upon us. 

Mr. Corretn. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to thank you very much for your 
helpfulness. 

Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Coryeiu. This covers the main parts of my talk. My written 
talk was in better English than my spoken one. 

Senator Humpurey. You have given us jewels of wisdom. 

Mr. Coryern. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are very grateful to you. I wish we could 
spend the whole day talking about ‘these things. 

Mr. Coryewn. | certainly think it is a fine thing that Members of 
Congress seek information from the people and sift it for national 
purposes. It is a thrill to be part of a democratic procedure this way. 

Senator Humpurey. It is a thrill to be here with you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Coryell is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES D. CorYELL, PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


I am Charles D. Coryell, 44, of 27 Independence Avenue, Lexington, Mass., 
and I am a professor of chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
I am not speaking for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology or for any other 
organization, nor am I speaking asa professor. I am honored to have this oppor- 
tunity to offer testimony to a Committee of the Senate of the United States and 
I am proud that leaders of the Congress seek among the people advice to be sifted 
to make constructive national policy, but I am very humble before the great task 
facing our Government and our people—indeed the greatest problem facing the 
human race—to deliver man from the scourge of war. 

The thoughts I wish to bring are those of a scientist—an experimental scientist. 
I have not had experience with statecraft except as a citizen-observer, and as a 
reader of history, but I have had a variety of experiences with various teams 
of scientists tackling great problems on the frontiers of physics, chemistry, and 
biology, and with the detailed training of the minds of students and general edu- 
cation of citizens in all walks of life in the meaning of atomic energy in war and 
peace. 

I am convinced that the only road to peace is the road of disarmament, with 
sharp inspection and proper controls. I think that an increasing responsibility 
for this road must be borne by the United Nations. I feel, however, that many 
sections of this road to peace cannot even be built until many new administrative 
and operational techniques have been invented, experimented with, adapted 
freely, and put into successful field operation. These are problems to which 
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scientists and engineers can contribute greatly. Indeed, I would remind you 
that science is founded basically only on curiosity, detailed honesty, and perse- 
verance, and that new fields in science develop slowly, with many people 
participating democratically. 

How I wish that this country would create a Washington project for peace 
analogous in brainpower and in drive to the great Manhattan project that brought 
us into the atomic age in its first year, that created the really decisive weapon 
of World War II, and that sparked the great atomic industrial revolution we 
have just entered. The Manhattan project had many foreign scientists among 
its leaders. A great Washington project could captivate in the same way the 
great minds of the free world and gain for us massive support from all countries 
not clamped down behind the Iron Curtain. The most powerful weapon in the 
world is still clear thought, and the Iron Curtain is not completely impervious 
to this. 

It has been heartening for me to see that the present administration has 
appointed a special assistant to the President on disarmament problems, and 
that Mr. Stassen has Cabinet rank in filling that position. The President has 

so introduced some bold new ideas in inspection and control and in the cutback 


f production of weapons. He has also since December 8, 1953, been stressing 
the peacetime applications of atomic energy as a move to strengthen the chances 
of peace, and he recently made available 22 tons of U-—235 for use in foreign 
lands for peacetime atomic energy. I hope that these developments lead to 
strengthening of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission and the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission, to help develop these supranational bodies 
as strong contributors to world disarmament programs. 

Certainly the problems of control of atomic weapons loom large in the problem 
of disarmament. With the indulgence of Senators Hickenlooper and Pastore, 
who serve also on the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, I would 
like to point out that many opportunities now present themselves to gain experi- 
ence at home and especially abroad in the administrative and technical problems 
of control of peacetime atomic energy. Let us seize every opportunity we can to 
gain experience in the problems underlying disarmament control in the imple- 
mentation of the atoms-for-peace program. Let us experiment with administra- 
tion and inspection when dealing with friendly powers like Belgium and South 
Africa, or when dealing in a friendly way in troubled areas like the Near East 
and Middle East, to gain experience and build up an international corps of skilled 
personnel. Then when we make the first cautious provisions for inspection and 
control in politically more hostile areas we will have the best chance of reliability 
of our methods. 

Many important aspects of the development of atomic energy, even on the 
peaceful side, are smothered by so-called security regulations. The same type of 
obstruction occurs in other types of technology related to military weapons. 
These restrictions do us great harm, particularly in developing national policy 
and in recruiting young people for constructive work. I would recommend to 
this committee that it take a courageous stand on freeing information from fields 
so restricted, to let the American people and their lawmakers have the knowledge 
necessary to make new steps in national policy. One important example is the 
complete lack of declassified information on the technical methods we have used 
since 1949 to determine the facts of Russian bomb tests. Certainly information 
about our well-tried methods is germane to evaluation of inspection procedures 
for atomic bombs on a world scale. Indeed, our own civil-defense program has 
been paralyzed by lack of the very information about our own bombs that the 
Russians have gotten in the same way. 

The problems of armaments inspection and control are in large degree prob- 
lems of science and engineering, and will in the long run require a large corps 
of technical personnel. Much is thus to be gained when the interested govern- 
ments of the world make better use of the strong international connections and 
attitudes of science and engineering. An obligation thus falls on this com- 
mittee to assist in the international exchange of scientific and technological 
ideas in the world community of scientists and engineers. Improvement in our 
visa law and passport regulation, and in their administration, will help Ameri- 
can science greatly. The 1955 Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Use of the 
Atom was a very great success in the eyes of American science. I would propose 
that we consider holding a similar international conference on the technical 
problems of disarmament. 

My chief advice to your committee, and to all officials with a responsibility 
for disarmament, is to seek out areas to experiment in the techniques of dis- 
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armament, to break down information barriers, to analyze honestly, think cre- 

atively, inform widely, educate deeply, and never to lose hope and spirit. There 

is no greater task than that to bring peace in the whole history of the world. 

There is no time in history in which peace was more critical than today, with 

the death of civilization threatened. I leave you with the words of St. James: 
‘And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them that make peace. 


RECESS OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator Humrnrey. I must announce that we are going to have to 
recess. We have 4 or 5 witnesses, if they are all here. Let me just 
ask, is Mrs. Robert Coit here? 

Mrs. Corr. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. And is Russell Johnson here? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Is Thomas Mahoney here? 

( No response. ) 

Senator Humpnrey. Is Samuel Atkinson here? 

Mr. Arkrnson. Here. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are going to recess now until 2:30. We 
have a luncheon engagement. Then we will return at 2:30 to this 
room promptly, and we will have in the afternoon session the wit- 
nesses who are scheduled. This is a group of distinguished citizens 
of this area who have been cooperating rather extensively with the 
subcommittee in preliminary work. And following the testimony of 
the witnesses that were scheduled for the afternoon, I am going to 
ask that those whom we were unable to get to this morning remain, 
and we shall hear from you following them. We will lead off with 
Mrs. Coit. 

Now, Mrs. Coit, I hope that you will want to be with us all after- 
noon. But if you do not, may I suggest that your testimony will 
come at a later hour in the afternoon, and you are at liberty to ‘do, of 
course, as you wish. We would love to have you back just to eee 
but if you have other things to do, you might return around 4: 
and we will stay in session as long as we can. We are going to try c 
adjust whatever travel schedule we had to listen to all of those that 
have come here. 

This has been a thrilling morning for me and I know that I can 
speak for Senator Pastore, too, about this. 

If any of you wish to file a statement, you are at liberty to do so. 
It would expedite our work. But I w ant to say that I am willing 
to listen, and if anyone else wishes to file a statement, you are at 
liberty to do so. 

We welcome your testimony and your participation. This goes 
beyond those who have already listed themselves as witnesses. If 
you have any extra information, we would like to get it. 

Mrs. Jounson. Does this mean that none of these witnesses will be 
heard until after 5:30? 

Senator Humrpnrey. We are hoping that we will get to you before 
that time. I regret that we did not have all the time that we needed 
this morning. 

May I say ’ that a few more witnesses came to us than we had orig- 
inally contemplated, and we are grateful to them. 
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By the way, ; want to thank Mr. John Gibson, the director of the 
World Affairs Council, for promoting the interest in these hearings, 
an interest that has been manifest here this morning. We are most 
erateful for his cooperation. It shows good work. 

We will reconvene at 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Humernurey. We shall resume our hearing. 

First of all, may I announce that Mrs. Robert S. Coit, of the League 
of Women Voters, of Massachusetts, has decided to present her state- 
ment rather than to deliver it personally. The statement will be made 
a part of the official record. We want to thank Mrs. Coit for her 
attendance this morning. I deeply regret that we had to adjourn the 
meeting for the noon recess before she had an opportunity to appear 
personally. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Coit is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT 8. Cort, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The League of Women Voters has as one of its major objectives, the study 

and support of measures which will increase the prospects for world peace, 
including disarmament. proposals. We have no specific suggestions to make 
at this hearing, as we believe that others, far better qualified than we, have 
come forth with many plans which are worthy of your consideration. 

However, we wish to make a few generalizations. We are certainly not in 
favor of unilateral disarmament at this time. We firmly believe that all oppor- 
tunities for discussion on the subject with other countries, including Russia, 
should be seized upon. And should a workable proposal for universal disarma- 
ment be forthcoming from such meetings, we should do all in our power to put 
them into effect. It seems to us essential that the United States should assume 
a position of leadership in proving to the world that we are serious in our 
disarmament proposals. 

We believe that a public hearing such as this one, is one of the most useful 
methods of arousing public opinion, and more important, of developing a thought- 
ful and informed citizenry. We thank you for allowing us to be heard. 


Senator Humpurey. I also want to announce that Mr. Robert Guss- 
ner, one of the witnesses scheduled this morning, accommodated the 
committee by giving us his prepared statement, which will be made 
a part of the official record. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Gussner is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT GUSSNER, NEWTON, MASs. 


I'm advocating total disarmament. I would like to see us propose to the 
Russians that we both disarm in conventional and atomic weapons down to the 
level of rifles. And I would like to see us go ahead with this plan whether they 
are willing or not. 

This is a proposal which strikes us, I realize, as completely unrealistic. 

But there is no course without risk today. There is a tendency to assume 
that military preparedness makes us immune to war. This is not true. There 
are great risks involved in arming for peace and war may come anyway in one 
of several ways. For instance: 

(1) In the course of a long-drawn-out power struggle the contestants may 
grow inflexible and thus precipitate war. 

(2) Tension, irritation, frustration, and suspicion thrive in the struggle 
for spheres of influence, raw materials, and bases and they may reach the 
breaking point. 

(3) An accidental incident may start a war. 
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(4) Nations may maneuver themselves into a position of bluff from which 
they cannot back down without national humiliation, and seeming encourage- 
ment to aggression. 

A policy of disarming for peace is also a calculated risk. Disarmament can 

a source of practical, political, national security if it is coupled with a positive, 

constructive program of economic and technical assistance to any area where 
need exists. Such a policy would: 

(1) Create confidence among the nations that the direction of our real 

intentions be toward peace and universal welfare. 

(2) Br a large reservoir of good will among the nations of the world. 

(8) Reduce tensions, undercut the Russian claim that we are imperialistic, 

give us diplomatic initiative, and commend our way of life to peoples in all 


countries, 


he 


The dreary pattern of national self-interest has characterized nations down 
to the present day. Great leadership opportunities await the nation which can 


break out of this pattern into a relatively selfless and enlightened policy, a 
policy which is utterly and unmistakably free of power, privilege, and domination 
motives. Such a policy would give us security of the highest kind and make it 


well-nigh impossible for anyone to attack us. 


Senator Humpurey. This afternoon we are going to have statements 
on special topics, by witnesses who have been asked to cooperate with 
and participate with the committee. The first witness will be Mr. 
W. B. Leach, professor of the Harvard Law School. 

Professor Leach, are you present ¢ 

Mr. Leacn. Right in front of you, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say vith respect to the testimony that 
we will hear from Mr. Leach and others, that we ought to keep in mind 

hat certain parts of the total disarmament program are to be concen- 

trated upon a degree of specialization. The testimony will obviously 
relate to the overall objectives of the American foreign policy, some 
of the economic problems involved in disarmament proposals, and 
discussions on the question of American national security and our 
relationships with our allies in ree countries. 

So, P rofe ‘ssor Leach, if you would like to proceed, we would be most 
happy to let you proc eed ‘at your own pace, in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF W. BARTON LEACH, STORY PROFESSOR OF LAW, 
HARVARD LAW SCHOOL; DIRECTOR, HARVARD DEFENSE STUD- 
IES PROGRAM; BRIGADIER GENERAL, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. Leacu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

To identify myself, my name is W. Barton Leach. I am Story pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard Law School and director of the Harvard 
defense studies program. I hold a commission as brigadier general, 
United States Air Force Reserve, and a civilian appointment as con- 
en to the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, but naturally 

do not commit the United States Air Force or General Twining 
a anything I say. 

Senator Humpnrey. We shall accept your testimony, sir, on the 
basis of your own fine background and experience. 

Mr. Leacn. Thank you. 

It is my purpose to discuss some strategic and military aspects of 
the disarmament problem. I do so with diffidence before this informed 
and experienced committee, but some statement of fundamentals may 
be justified by the public nature of these hearings. I cannot promise 
that all I say will be encouraging. 
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ARMAMENT RACE—OF INVENTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND PRODUCTION 


We are now engaged in an armament race with the Soviet Union: 
but it is unlike the armament races of the past. 

First, it is not a race of numbers but of invention, development, 
and production. In times past, within the memory of most of us, it 
was realistic to impose numerical limits on armed forces. The estab- 
lishment of a 5-5-3 ratio of capital ships had some practical effect in 
holding down naval armaments after 1922. Limiting the German 
Army to 100,000 men and German naval vessels to 10,000 tons after 
World War I also had some effect, though even in that case the Germans 
showed in both instances that qualitative advance within a numerical 
limit could be very important. At the present time a numerical 
limitation would have much less significance. 

The growth of the Soviet long-range bombing force that so justi- 
fiably worries this country today 1s not a growth in numbers but rather 
in the substitution of a long-range, high-altitude jet bomber—the 
Bison or Type 37—for the short-range propeller- -driven TU-4, which 
is acopy of our World War IT B-29. 

Furthermore, we meet this threat, not by greatly increasing the size 
of Strategic Air Command or Air Defense Command, but by pressing 
forward in the replacement of older types of aircraft by the latest 
high-performance models—in Strategic Air Command replacing the 
B-36 with the B-52, and in Air Defense Command by stepping up 
the introduction of supersonic night fighters of the Century series. 
Each advance by one side renders obsolete a whole set of hardware of 
the other and compels a retaliatory advance in a perpetual game of 
technological leapfrog. 


SECRECY OF ARMAMENT RACE 


Second, this race is conducted in secret to a degree unthinkable in 
earlier times. A secret breakthrough may at any moment of time 
give a decisive, if temporary, advantage to one side or the other. We 
had such an advantage between July 1945, when we first achieved the 
A-bomb, until September 1949, when the Soviet Union did the same. 

Still it is worth recalling that if the Japanese had surrendered 2 
months earlier than they did, the 2 atomic bombs would not have been 
used on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the public at large might still 
be unaware that such weapons exist. It is possible, indeed probable, 
that both contestants in this arms race have other weapons of mass 
destruction of which very little is said. I refer, of course, to bacterio- 
logical and chemical weapons which are usually subjected to the 
ostrich treatment in disarmament discussions. We pretend they 
aren’t there or will somehow go away. 


ARMAMENT RACE CONCERNED WITH ANCILLARY EQUIPMENT 


Third, the race concerns not only bombs, ships, aircraft, and mis- 
siles—things you see go into combat—but ancillary equipment, mostly 
in the electronics field, designed to aid our own weapon systems and 
frustrate the enemy’s 

At the present time the air defense of this countr y is dependent upon 
three radar warning lines in Canada and a system of communications 
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and control—known as SAGE 
with our fighters and ground-to-air valestien. 

Furthermore, the effectiveness of any long-range bomber depends 
on electronic navigational devices and bombsights—both of which are- 
potentially vulnerable to electronic inter ference. A breakthrough in 
this nonfighting equipment can be just as decisive as the doubling of 
capital ships or ground divisions in the earlier years of this country. 


grates this warning system 


WEAPONS SPECIALIZATION 


Fourth, any given weapon does not necessarily fight weapons of the 
same type. In ‘older days, capital ships fought capits al ships, and divi- 
sions fought divisions, so that it was meaningful to compare the 
strength of two nations by comparing like types Sof w eapons or units. 
This is no longer true. 

Hundreds of Soviet divisions have been held in check in large meas- 
use by the retaliatory threat of Strategic Air Command bombers 
thousands of miles away; and if these Soviet divisions should go into 
action the command of the air over their heads by NATO fighters and 
tactical bombers would be comparable in importance to the opposition 
offered by NATO ground divisions. 

Many types of naval aircraft are special-purpose w eapons designed’ 
to fight submarines, not enemy aircraft. The opposition to bombers 
comes from fighters, not from other bombers, and so on. 

Specialization is the order of the day. This means, in terms of dis- 
armament proposals, that any numerical limitations must be based on 
a realistic set of categories on which the limit is imposed. It also» 
means that in computing the relative strength of the United States and 
the Soviet Union it serves no purpose to lump together all aircraft 
of all types and then make a gross numerical comparison; if anyone 
should do this, he would come out with a happy answer that the- 
United States has many thousands more aircraft than the Soviet 
Union—and he would be offering a delusive picture as to effective mili- 
tary strength. 

Both for purposes of computing present strength and for limiting 
future strength, it is necessary to examine weapons in terms of the 
mission for which they were designed and their ability to perform that 
mission against contemporaneous opposition. 


IMPORTANCE OF MANPOWER QUALITY 


Fifth, as to military manpower, the spenenengsy complex nature of 
all modern weapons reduces the importance of numbers of men and 
increases the importance of quality, continuity of service, and special- 
ized training. I shall have more to say about this shortly, since pres- 
ent disarmament proposals tend to focus upon manpower limitations 


DIFFERENT GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS OF U. 8. AND COMMUNIST BLOC 


Finally, the geographical positions of the United States and the 
Communist bloc are for strategic purposes quite different. Any land 
battle of the future, either in a big war or a brush-fire war, is likely to 
be fought close to the land area of the Soviet bloc and distant from the 
United States. This means that the Communists have the advantage- 
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of interior lines of communication while the United States faces the 
possibility of conducting operations at remote distances and of shift- 
ing forces halfway around the globe. 

Thus, if equal limitations are placed upon this country and the So- 
viet Union, the United States forces must be capable of very rapid 
movement. This means air logistics in massive quantity. z 

Another aspect of the Soviet Union’s central position is that it can 
use certain weapons for dual purposes and the United States cannot. 

For example, if there eel be a big war, Soviet fighters of ad- 
vanced types could be available either for intercepting our attacks 
upon the Soviet Union or for engaging in the fighter-to-fighter battle 
over the land armies. By contrast, our Air Defense Command fighters 
protecting the United States would have to remain on the North 
American Continent thousands of miles away from the taetical battle 
for air superiority in Europe. 

This concludes the survey of six military factors that seem to me 
relevant to any disarmament proposal. As I said at the outset, they 
are not encouraging if one is thinking of a disarmament treaty with 
a nation that would really prefer to evade disarmament. 


PROPOSALS FOR MANPOWER LIMITATION ; CHANGED POLICIES REQUIRED 


I now turn briefly to proposals to put a ceiling on military person- 
nel. The Soviet Union has proposed a limit of 1.5 million men. We 
have proposed 2.5 million. So let us assume the median figure of 2 
million as a hypothesis. Such an equal limitation between nations 
could produce a desirable result if the two countries had comparable 
political and social systems, but, of course, the two systems are not 
comparable. I offer three comments on such a proposal, 

First, we shall have to use our permitted number of men in military 
projects established according to a ruthless priority list. There will 
be no room for the habitual trading and compromise that allow low- 
priority projects to continue in the interest of harmony between the 
military services. The establishment of such priorities would require 
a much tighter form of unification, possibly a shift to a single armed. 
service. If the present three services are retained there would have to 
be large-scale transfers of personnel between the services and a re- 
examination of the assignment of roles and missions. The ensuing 
disruption of life in the Pentagon, with which I have some familiarity, 
is awesome to contemplate. 

Second, the Soviet Union in its controlled society has the power 
to make the military profession so attractive that it will obtain the 
best of the country’s manpower on a long-term basis permitting ad- 
vanced professional training. ; 

From my personal point of view the most dramatic evidence of 
Soviet control of the status of occupations in Russia is that the uni- 
versity professor gets the highest pay and the greatest privileges. — 

If this country is to accept a similar limitation of numbers of mili- 
tary personnel we must also take steps to enlist and retain manpower 
of comparable quality. This will mean a violent change in our policies 
as to pay, housing, and perquisites of soldiers, sailors, and airmen to 
the end that the military profession becomes competitive with civilian 
occupations in an economy of free choice. Perhaps this change is long 
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overdue anyway and, as has often been pointed out, would in the end 
be a measure of true economy. 

Third, since any large-scale reduction in force ought to be accom- 
plished by pushing out of the service the least qualified officers and 
men, we will be dismissing those least qualified for competition for 
civilian jobs. Realistic provision must be made to prevent these men 
from bearing an unfair burden of personal tragedy. 

In brief, a large-scale personnel reduction will be expensive in two 
respects—increased pay and perquisites to keep the best men in; pen- 
sion-type payments to the less competent personnel who are pushed 
out. The combination of these two means that real relief to the tax- 
payer will be long deferred. 


ECONOMIC ALTERNATIVE TO DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 


As the committee views the military realities of the disarmament 
problem, the inherent difficulties of controlling a race of invention and 
development, and the frustrations of those who have been charged 
with supervising the Korean truce, it may well doubt the ability of 
any treaty or supervisory agency to enforce disarmament upon a 
nation that is determined to arm. By expressing doubts as to the 
feasibility of disarmament, I do not suggest that efforts to resolve 
the doubts should be relaxed. But it may be useful to suggest parallel 
lines of endeavor to remove the motivation of the potential aggressor 
and eliminate the reasons that make him want to increase or retain 
his armament. 

Why must we have iron curtains, jamming of radio programs, hate- 
America campaigns, and an arms race? Is it perhaps the enormous 
disparity of living standards between Russia and this country that 
makes their leaders act as they do? 

The seeds of hate and violence have always grown in the soil where 
a privileged class lived in the castle on the hill surrounded by starving 
peasants. Perhaps, internationally, the United States is now in that 
castle-on-the-hill situation. Perhaps, even at great sacrifice and some 
risk, we must take steps to reduce the tremendous disparity in living 
standards between our own people and those upon whom we now look 
as potential enemies. 

To the castle dwellers it has always seemed that the peasants are 
so many and so poor that trying to do anything for them is a hopeless 
task. It so appeared to the French nobility of the 18th century, and 
we know what happened in 1793. It so appeared to the privileged 
class of Russia in the early 1900’s, and we know what happened in 
1917. 

The English-speaking peoples have had a better record in avoid- 
ing outrageous disparities in living standards between high-income 
and low-income groups. We do not all live at the same standard, nor 
have we found this necessary; but we have kept the disparity within 
tolerable limits. 

Perhaps we can learn to apply that principle in our international 
affairs, substituting a contribution to the living standards of others 
for the outlays we now lavish upon armament. If it seems that in 
the present climate of thinking any such suggestion would be howled 
down as a measure of utter folly in strengthening our enemies, let it 
be remembered that the Marshall plan of 1947 included the Soviet 
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Union and its satellites among those who could get help from the 
United States Treasury. 

If it be said that the Soviet Union turned down the Marshall plan 
in 1947 and that its political dogma would require it to do so again, 
let it be remembered that things can, and do, shift very fast in “that 
puzzling country. Perhaps we had the right idea in 1947 and per- 
bane in the fullness of time the idea could be pursued further to the 
end that the causes will be removed that urge men to arm, fight, seize, 
and kill. 

That is the end of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Professor Leach. Sen- 
ator Pastore, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Pastore. No. 


AIRCRAFT COMPARISONS 


Senator Humpurey. Professor Leach, just a question or two. You 
say in your prepared statement that comparison of numbers of air- 
craft of the United States and the Soviet Union is not much use 
either for judging which is ahead or of limiting armaments. How 
can strength, therefore, be computed so that a realistic limitation 
could be imposed if such a proposal were offered ¢ 

Mr. Leacu. Well, sir, it would have to be done by the establish- 
ment of categories of w eapons that perform the same type of mission. 
It would have to be done in terms of weapons systems. 

Let me suggest, perhaps, three categories in the area with which 
I am most familiar, which is the Air Force. There are certain types 
of aircraft and equipment that exist for the purpose of penetrating 
the air space of any enemy. There is a second class of aircraft and 
equipment designed for preventing penetration of one’s own air space 
by an enemy. 

There is a third type that sometimes overlaps with the first and the 
second, but is generally distinct, that is designed to engage in the 
battle for air superiority over the land armies as part of the land-air 
operations. 

Now, the important thing, if we are to try to impose or acquire or 
achieve disarmament by limitations on weapons, is to seek to establish 
a means and a measure by which those capabilities can be equally 
reduced. I can say that it would be a difficult thing to formulate such 

categories to one’s own satisfaction; it would be increasingly difficult 
to try to establish categories that you could use to convince your own 
colleagues in your own service. I should hope that it w ould be some- 
body’s job other than mine to try to push such a series of categories 
through the interservice locked horns in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and when you come to trying to get agreement upon them with your 
allies, to say nothing of the Soviet Union, you may find that you are 
up against a blank wall. And yet, difficult as it is, that is the job 
that has to be undertaken. 

These gross numerical comparisons which come out with, for exam- 
ple, something that is in one of the current pamphlets on disarmament, 
and a very good one, too, which shows that the United States has 
51,000 aircraft of first line military nature and the Soviet has 20,000, 
are completely meaningless in terms of actual forces, and also meaning- 
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less in terms of the ability to limit them for disarmament purposes. 

Senator Humpurey. So what you are saying, Professor Leach, is 
that in the discussion of any reduction * armaments or level of arma 
ments, and also as you have detailed, in reduction of manpower, the 
quality as well as the category soentiies nts are more important than 
the numerical statistics: is that correct ? 

Mr. Leacu. The mission and the qui lity. 

Senator Humpurey. The mission and the quality. 

Mr. Leacu. Those have to be the framework within which any 
numerical limitation is imposed if it is going to be realistic. 


UNITED s1 \TES’ MILITARY STRENGTH 


Senator Humpurey. Now, you have given two courses of action 
that we might follow if we were to accept a manpower ceiling: Tighter 
unification and the development of long-term professional status of 
military personnel. If we did those two things under a 2-million-man 
ceiling—I think that was your compromise figure 

Mr. Leacu. Yes,sir. 

Senator Humpurey (continuing). Would we really be reducing 
our military strength very much ¢ 

Mr. Leacn. It is quite possible that the reduction in real military 
strength would be quite small. A wise man once said that you get 
decisions on the things that really ought to have been done anyway, 
only when a crisis arises. The crisis may be external, as in the case 
of war, or internal—I am talking about the Department of Defense 
now—internal crises, such as the necessity of preparing a budget or 
perhaps meeting a congressional investigation. 

If a 2-million-man ceiling were imposed from the outside, this would 
be a real crisis which would force a number of decisions that perhaps 
should be made right now without reference to such a limitation, a 
great increase in the pay and perquisites of the military people, and a 
means by which the good are kept in and the less useful pushed out. 

[ cannot say what a reduction of from 3.8 million to 2 million would 
do, but it would be nothing like a pro rata reduction in effective force if 
these two measures which I was suggesting should accompany the 
reduction. 

Senator Humrurey. | know that you recall this figure. that within 
the past year the Soviet announced a reduction in its military man- 
power of 640,000. Is it not probable that that reduction could have 
been made without any substantial reduction in combat effectiveness 
of Soviet forces because of increased mobility; let us say, mechaniza- 
tion, hew weapons, and more effective tr aining ? 

Mr. Leacu. Yes. There are several ways in which it could have 
been done without any reduction in strength at all. Of course, one is to 
substitute civilian employme nt for military employment. 

In the Air Force it does not make any difference whether in one of 
our bases in the United States we employ civilian mechanics or mili- 
tary mechanics. The uniform they wear or do not wear has no 
significance. It does not make any difference whether the fellow 
who peels the potatoes has a private’s uniform or we hire him from a 
caterer from outside. 
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So the shift from military manpower to civilian manpower may have 
been significant in that regard, and they may vast! hi » had too many 
people in there, anyway. 

Senator Humpnrey. But I think your point again for public dis- 
cussion is very important, that the announced reductions at times in 
military ARTES may well be compensated by hiring in civilian 
manpower, or may also be compensated for by increased effectiveness 
and ceemaleidada as well as applied scientific and technological im- 
provements In weapons. 

Mr. Leacn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. So that actually you maintain the higher level 
of firepower and combat effectiveness even with fewer forces 4 

Mr. Leacu. Yes, sir; that is entirely possible. 

Senator Humpurey. What about this other factor, Dr. Leach? We 
hear so often that in American military services a tremendous number, 
or a large percentage, of personnel is used for what we call the sup 
plementary services rather than for the combat-effective units. I for 
get. the exact ratio, but risking the error that I may be about to make, 
it seems to me as if in a Soviet division-—and again the numbers in a 
division are different from country to country—about 75 percent of 
the manpower is fighting manpower and 25 percent is what you might 
eall auxiliary, that is, providing essential services: in an Ambrican 
division about 25 percent is supposed to be effective combat manpower 
and about 75 percent for what you would call the auxiliary services. 

Now, I may be wrong on that particular statement, and I do not. want 
to have it taken at face value. But it is an approximation; is that true, 
insofar as you know ¢ 

Mr. Leacu. I hope, sir, that you bear in mind that I have to live 
with my colleagues in the United States Army in the Pentagon on a 
day-to-day basis. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Leacu. I therefore am not going to get into the question of the 
size of the division slice, as this unit of manpower is called, and how 
much of it is actually engaged in combat and how much of it is not. 

That is a question that frequently arises. I will certainly say that 
the problem 1s not a simple one. 

From the point of view of the Air Force, howeye ry I would point 
out that it is not necessarily true that it is bad thing that we have only 
3 men in a B—-47 crew, whereas we used to have 10 men in a B-17 crew. 

Senator Humeurey. I understand that. 

Mr. Leacu. The whole tendency of the technological development is 
to reduce the number of men who are exposed to casualty and increase 
the firepower per man of the combat-exposed personnel. And the 
so-called support manpower is frequently quite as essential to the effec 
tiveness of the operation as the men who are holding a weapon which is 
shooting something at the enemy. 

soon Humpurey. I visited McConnell Airbase out in Wichita, 
a B47 base, and I have some appreciation of what you are directing 
our : shtentian to. Itis an amazing enterprise out there, and I may say 
that any good citizen that could see a B-47 in operation and could see 
what they go through, I think would have a better appreciation of some 
of the developments. 

Senator Pastore, do you have anything farther ? 
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QUALITY OF MEN AND EQUIPMENT IN ARMED SERVICES 


Senator Pastore. The only question that I am prompted to ask, 
Professor Leach, is this: I think you have made a fine presentation, to 
the effect that whatever is left to us in men and equipment after we 
enter into disarmament, or armament limit, be of the best quality. 
Have you any reason to question the position of the Government to do 
that? It would be next to folly if we did not. 

Mr. Leacu. Well, I can only say that you control this more than I 
do, sir, and—— 

Senator Pasrore. Well, I question that,too. [Laughter.] 

That leads me to this question. How much of a responsibility of 
the Congress is that? To me that seems to be an executive responsi- 
bility, with consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Naturally, 
if an agreement is fixed whereby we are allotted certain aircraft and 
certain weapons, whatever we are allotted by mutual agreement would 
have to be of the type and quality which will serve our purposes best 
under that agreement. 

That, of course, is a highly specialized field. It does not fall com- 
pletely within the purview of a legislator, unless it means appropriat- 
ing the money once the decision is made by the executive branch, which 
under the Constitution has that responsibility. 

That is the only question I raise. 

Mr. Lracu. Well, sir, I think I am right—I am sure you will correct 
me if Iam wrong about this—I think the only limitation-of-armaments 
treaty of any substantial proportions that we have engaged in was the 
1922 treaty on naval limitation, and I think I am also right in saying 
that after that treaty was entered into we at no time built up to the 
treaty limitation. We sort of assumed that this was taking care of the 
thing and did not take the steps that were necessary to maintain our 
status as against a party to the treaty who was determined to press 
the limit to the utmost. 

Perhaps one of these treaties just does not work, unless after the 
thing is signed, both parties are in such a mood that neither seeks 
to press against the limits. When that comes, then automatically you 
will have disarmed spiritually. 

Senator Pastore. I am not critical in any way, Professor. As 
a matter of fact, I have already complimented you on the type and 
quality of the presentation that you have made. 

But I will say this. You have dealt with fundamentals, and to me 
every point that you have raised is a fundamental point, and we would 
be very foolish people, if we were allotted certain equipment and 
certain men, and we did not produce the best quality and initiate the 
type of legislation that would ettrioe the best kind of personnel to the 
services that are left. That to me is fundamental. 

Mr. Leacu. That is definitely true, sir, but a very difficult thing 
to do. 

Senator Pastore. But it will have to be done. 

Mr. Leacn. Right. 


UNTFICATION OF THE ARMED SERVICES 


Senator Humpurey. I think that the point that you raised on uni- 
fication is a very significant one. We have witnessed some problems 
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relating to this on the guided-missile project in recent days between 
Army and Air Force, and I am not sure but what the Nav y does not 
fall into this, too. 

Mr. Leacn. Oh, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And it appears to me that while it seems very 
prudent and reasonable that the Government of the United States 
would want to utilize to the best of its ability the manpower under 
whatever limitations were proposed in, let us assume, a treaty, that it 
may not necessarily happen, because the rivalries between the services 
are not exactly puny rivalries; the struggles within the Government 
sometimes become almost as great as some of the struggles between 
governments. 

I think we have witnessed that during the days when our first 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Forrestal, tr ied to gain some real unifica- 
tion, and he went through a pretty trying battle. We have had some 
other difficulties. 

Mr. Leacu. Yes, sir. When you get free transfer of personnel 
between services, you come pretty close to solving the whole thing. 
But try to propose that to any one of the services, and watch the 
sparks fly and the volcanoes start to erupt. 

Senator Humpurey. And watch the parade of witnesses before 
committees to indicate that if you try this, you will cause great dis- 
ruption of the national security. 

Mr. Leacu. I am afraid that is true, and I am afraid I had better 
head for my own bailiwick. 

Senator Humrurer. I remember the B-36 enlace? in Congrese and 
the efforts that were made by one of the branches of the service to sort 
of refight the struggle between naval power and airpower. 

I do not think we need to go into that, but I surely want to agree 
with Senator Pastore that you have touched the fundamentals—not 
only touched them; you have opened them up. And it would seem 
to me that the testimony that you have made would provoke a good 
deal of public discussion, because if taxpayers feel that they are going 
to get any substantial relief from the burdens of armaments and at 
the same time preserve our national-security picture, unless there 
is an effective reunification they have another think coming, because 
at the same time you would have a shortage of manpower and a lag 
in the security of the Nation, without some of the things that you 
propose here. 

Mr. Leacu. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Prof. W. W. Rostow. 

Professor Rostow, we are very happy to see you here. 

Mr. Rostow is from the Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology, and 
I understand will discuss disarmament from the Soviet point of view 
and the willingness of the Soviet Union to cooperate seriously in dis- 
armament arrangements. 

Is that the general field of your discussion, Professor ? 

Mr. Rosrow. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you proceed now just as you see fit? 
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STATEMENT OF WALT W. ROSTOW, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMIC 
HISTORY, MASSACHUSTTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Rosrow. My name is Walt Rostow. I teach economic history 
at MIT. The grounds on which I appear as a witness today are these: 
For the period 1951-55, I devoted the bulk of my time to studying 
Soviet and Chinese Communist societies and the policies of their 
governments. I am the principal author of The Dynamics of Soviet 
Society, The Prospects for Communist China, and An American Policy 
1 Asia. 

Senator Humpnurey. May I interrupt to say that while we gener- 
ally do not put in any commercials on these subcommittee hearings, 
if anyone has not read An American Policy in Asia, I would suggest 
that he do so. I Lave a copy of that right here in my briefcase, Pro- 
fessor. I have been reading it on the airplanes. If IT should confuse 
the policy of this country by any of my statements which I quote from 
here, it is all your fault. 

Mr. Rosrow. A witness could not conceivably ask a more handsome 
treatment, sir. 

Senator Humrurry. I just wanted you to know that I have a copy 
of it here. 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Rosrow. My subject this afternoon is: Soviet ee and 
the international control of armaments. Specifically, I shall try to 
answer three questions: Is the Soviet Government like ‘ly to accept a 
system of international control of armaments which we would regard 
as effective? Ifso,why? Ifso, when? 

The view I shall present is one of short-run pessimism, but condi- 
tional, long-run optimism. If this view is wrong—if short-run opti- 
nism proves justified—my failure as an analyst and prophet will be 
more than outweighed by my satisfaction as a citizen. If my view is 
correct, it has some reasonably important implications for American 
policy as a whole. 

I shall begin by trying to state what the Soviet Government is now 
trying to accomplish in its military and foreign policy. 


SOVIET MILITARY POLICY 


First, military policy: It is evident that the Soviet Government is 
continuing to alloc oy a very large proportion of its resources in order 
to catch up and, if possible, to outstrip the United States in the 
weapons of mass destruction, the means of their delivery, and the 
means of defense against them. It is, simultaneously, proceeding with 
a vigorous reorganization of its ground forces and navy in the light 
of the tactical uses of atomic weapons. The arms race requires that 
Moscow concentrate on military purposes the scarcest resources in the 
Soviet Union: first-class scientists and engineers; first-class engineer- 
ing capacity and skilled workers; a large part of the electronics in- 
dustry, the aircraft industry, and of heavy industry generally, inelud- 
ing the production of fissionable materials. In the payoff—in the 
Soviet national budget—the arms race now enjoys an overriding prior- 
ity; and the Soviet “Government is ev idently prepared to continue to 
accept the costs of the arms race by holding down the level of welfare 
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in the Soviet Union and the rate of growth in industries other than 
those connected with armaments. 

It is extremely important, in the midst of the present soft policy 
emanating from Moscow and of hopeful talk about disarmament, to 
grasp the simple fact that Soviet outlays for armaments have sharply 
increased in the past year. 

The Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, just published by the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe ts Greneva, states 
that there was at least a 12-percent rise in Soviet military expenditures 
in 1955 and that real wages were held down far below productivity 
increases—3 to 8 percent—in order to cover a sharp shift toward 
heavy industry and armaments—see especially page 168, 

Senator Humpnrey. May I just ask you this? You had in your 
prepared statement 3 to 8 percent. Is that an accepted fact, Professor 
Rostow, in the productivi ity increase in Sov a heavy industry ? 

Mr. Rosrow. Those are the figures given by the ECE Survey, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. [t is a very significant figure of productivity 
increase. 

Mr. Rosrow. That is right; it is, indeed. 

It is a combination of—no; that is a straight productivity increase 
in indus stry as the A calculate it, and the real wages in these categorie s 
went up 3 percent, and the gap was taken by the experts in Geneva as 
representing part of the burden of this recent shift toward heavy 
industry and armaments. 

Senator Humpurey. And we should note this point, should we not, 
that the open policy now of the Bulganin-Khrushchev regime is the 
emphasis upon the heavy industry ? 

Mr. Rosrow. That is right. As nearly as one can make out, at 
least in the view of this very transient expert in the field, when M: ue n- 
kov was removed, the substantive issue of policy was weight of 
sources to be thrown into heavy industry and armaments, the h: me! 
policy, one, in terms of substance; it was immediately followed, as is 
quite typical of Soviet policy over many years, by a countervailing 
soft policy. 

It was about that time that men in Moscow began to be invited to 
cocktail parties and the general backslapping began, but it was the 
counterpoint to a distinct shift toward heavy industry and armaments. 

Senator Humpnrey. The 12-percent rise in Soviet military ex- 
penditures in 1955, does this also include or take into account some of 
the administrative reductions in costs of production items that went 
into military materials? 

Mr. Rostow. That I do not know, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. I just wanted to see if that was correct. 

Mr. Rostow. I do not know. 

Now, why are the Soviet leaders accepting this costly policy when, at 
any time, they could substitute for it the acceptance of international 
armaments control based on a thoroughgoing i inspection system? As 
in other cases of Communist policy, the Soviet aim can be defined in 
terms of maximum and minimum objectives. 


OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET MILITARY POLICY 


The maximum objective is to achieve, if possible. so clean- cut a 
technological superiority over the United States that the Soviets could 
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rationally envisage destruction of our deterrent power in a sudden 
blow, thus removing the United States from the arena of world power, 
and permitting the Soviets to proceed to consolidate the worldwide 
hegemony that would then be theirs. 

Given the nature of modern weapons, it is by no means easy for 
one power to put itself in a position where it can rationally count 
on this kind of a sudden knockout performance; and I do not believe 
that the Soviet Government is pursuing this costly armaments race 
with a knockout as its sole objective. It is a maximum objective— 
whether or not it is attained depends, of course, not merely on what 
the Soviet Union does, but upon what we do; that is, it depends on 
what the American performance in the arms race proves to be over 
the coming months and years. 

What is the minimum objective of Soviet military policy? It is 
to achieve a parity in the weapons of mass destruction or a superiority 
not sufficient for a knockout blow, and to use that parity—or limited 
superiority—as the basis for their foreign policy. 


,ELATIONSHIP OF ARMS RACE TO SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


How does the arms race relate to Soviet foreign policy? Moscow 
is now pursuing a psychological, political, and economic offensive 
designed to disengage the United States from power and influence 
in the vast continent of Eurasia, that is the area lying between the 
offshore islands of Britain and Japan. This policy is now being pur- 
sued without overt use of Soviet force. Its basic method is to asso- 
ciate Moscow with the aspirations of the peoples of the world for 
peace, dignified national status, and rapid economic growth; and to 
try to associate the United States and the West with the threat of 
war, with colonialism, and with economic stagnation. 

This policy has been pursued by the Communist bloc for about 5 
years; but since Stalin’s death, it has been made tactically more effec- 
tive than it was when the somewhat musclebound old dictator was 
at the controls. 

No matter how soft current Soviet policy may appear, no matter 
how congenial the various visiting Soviet firemen may be as they 
wander about the world, they do not let the countries of Eurasia 
forget for one moment that they have rapidly closed the gap in mili- 
tary power between themselves and the United States; and i means 
which are subtle or unsubtle, as occasion demands, they seek to imply 
that a military connection with the United States is not only immoral, 
corrupting, and so on but also that it is militarily useless, or even 
dangerous. 

It was no accident that an atomic bomb was exploded in the Soviet 
Union while Bulganin and Khrushchev were anthacting garlands of 
flowers in India. A hard core of threat lies behind the soft forei 
policy now emanating from Moscow; and that threat is based on solid 
performance. 

It is based on the demonstrated will and the ability of the Soviet 
Union to achieve the remarkable concentration of energy and re- 
sources which has succeeded in closing the postwar gap between Amer- 
ican and Soviet military technology. 

Senator Pastore. May I interrupt you at this moment for a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Rostrow. Of course. 
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POST-MORTEM PURGE OF STALIN 


Senator Pastore. I do not know if you are going to touch upon it 
later. I may be anticipating. But how do you analyze this post- 
mortem purge of Stalin? 

Mr. Rostow. I do not touch upon that, and I would be glad to talk 
about it if you think it is useful, sir. 

It is like a great many of the policies which are enunciated at party 
congresses, not the initiation of a new policy, so much as a crystalli- 
zation and dramatization of a policy that they have been pursuing for 
some time, and now are competent enough to firm up and to make 
explicit. 

All of the elements that have gone into this removal of Stalin from 
the theological hierarchy of communism have been in play for some 
time: The denegation, for example, of one-man rule, and the delega- 
tion of collective leadership; the notion of supporting popular fronts 
in the West; the legitimacy of Tito. All of these things have been pur- 
sued, and I believe it was judged that this policy, which has proved, 
they believe, a great success, would be strengthened if they were pub- 
licly to remove Stalin and to do something which is not much dis- 
cussed, to elevate Lenin as the symbol to whom they return. 

In the underdeveloped countries of the world, Lenin, the author 
of the famous book on imperialism, is regarded as a very great revo- 
lutionary figure. Nehru and a great many of the others who lead 
these countries were brought up in their youth on Lenin, and he had 
a formative effect upon them. 

In the West, quite falsely in my view, Lenin is regarded as a more 
respectable and decent historical figure than Stalin. A great many 
people have come to the view that it was pretty good revolution until 
Stalin corrupted it. In fact, of course, Lenin was the man who prided 
himself on his hard policy and created the technique of coup d’etat 
in the cities; created forced-labor camps; converted the czarist secret 
police into the Communist secret police, and so on. 

I believe mainly for external consumption they have felt that their 
policy would be aided by this agreement to wipe the slate clean. 

Now, at home it is also a popular move, by and large, despite, I 
suspect, the difficulty with certam members of the Communist Party. 
Stalin is associated with an extremely large-scale and powerful reign 
of terror. The purges of the thirties were never forgotten, and most 
of the hardships of life in the Soviet Union are strongly associated 
with him. 

So I regard the removal of Stalin as a bold psychological move de- 
signed to confirm and to stabilize the lines of policy they have in fact 
been pursuing since the “old boy” went. 

Senator Humenrey. In other words, you are saying that the details, 
the beginning details, of the removal of Stalin as one of the great 
prophets of the Soviet faith, were already in motion, and it is now 
being dramatized and crystallized for the political purposes that the 
Soviet has in mind, very much the same as the details of the so-called 
soft policy were in motion even before they became openly dramatized 
by political speeches and policy statements on the part of the con- 
temporary leaders of the Soviet Union ? . 

In other words, by late 1951 and early 1952, the new point of the 
Soviet in reference to “divide the United States from its allies,” the 
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moving in on economic warfare, trade conflicts, or competitiveness in 
international trade, all of this had started out even before the 19th 
Congress of the Communist. Party in Moscow in October 1952, when 
it was crystallized in a more formalized statement ¢ 

Is that what you are saying is the pattern / 


EFFECT OF SOVIET POLICIES ON UNITED STATES ALLIES 


Mr. Rosrow. That is right, sir. That is my view. 

Senator Pasrorr. Now, if that be the case, then, how do you aline 
that technique with this idea that they are spending 12 percent more 
money in arms?’ I mean, does there not seem to be an inconsistency 
there / 

Mr. Rosrow. Well, sir, at least in my view, the two policies mesh 
very well indeed. What they are saying to the peoples of Western 
Europe, the peoples of the Mik lle East, the peoples of southeast Asia, 
the people of Japan and Great Britain, is the following, and it is a 
double-barreled lne—what they say quietly and by demonstration— 
by flying, for example, into London a brandnew modified bomber, is: 

“Your friendship and alliance with the United States will do you 
no good. If an atomic war comes, you easily can be bombed; there 
may be some hope if you bail out of your aiiGane ties with the United 
States.” 

The policy is hard and straight. 

If you examine, for example, the reason given by the Icelandic 
Parliament for their withdrawal from NATO, you will see that quite 
e xplici itly in their minds was this purposeful Communist line that an 
alliance with the United States is militarily not worth anything now 
because they have closed the technological gap. 

That is one side of it. That is the stick. The carrot is to associate 
yourselves, “associate yourselves in various ways; you don’t have to 
be too tight with us, and we will help you in pushing » your national 
aims, in pushing your economical development in all the things you 
most want. 

[t seems to me really important to realize that the soft policy now 
being pursued has this iron base. 

Senator Humenrey. The same policy is being pursued very adroitly 
with Turkey at the present time; 1s it not? 

Mr. Rosrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And it is likewise being pursued with all of 
the Western European countries, particularly on the economic front, 
and being pursued very cleverly with Germany ? 

Mr. Rostrow. That is right. In Germany it has the extra dimension, 4 
not only that, “If you go to war you will be the battleground and be 
attacked by us; not only if you associate with us can you have trade 


and peace, but we alone have it in our power to give you unity,” and ; 
that is the extra carrot that is dangled to Western Germany. ; 
Senator Humrurey. And the Stalin debunking may have something j 





to do with the Soviet political developments with Germany, might it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Rostow. Yes. In terms of the old spider story on which we 
were all brought up they made their parlor look a lot more attractive. 
Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 
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OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET POLICIES 


Mr. Rostow. I shall turn now for a moment directly to the psycho- 
logical, political, and economic policy of the Soviet Union. Here, 
too, I suspect there are minimum and maximum objectives, which I 
shall treat in reverse order; that is, minimum first and maximum 
second. 

The minimum objective is to prevent the United States from con- 
solidating and maintaining in Eurasia a stable alliance with Western 
Europe and with the peoples of the underdeveloped regions who 
hold the future balance of the world’s power in their hands. The 
Soviets aim to prevent us from giving substance to the concept of a 
free world: a concept we Americans often use as if it were a fact, 
whereas it still remains a goal to be achieved. They propose to do this 
by diluting or breaking up the alliances that have already been formed, 
for ex: ample, in the NATO area, and more particularly in West Ger- 
many; and by encouraging the neutralist trend in the areas where 
close alliances have not been built by the United States, notably in 
Southeast Asia. 

In addition, in the Middle East and Africa, they are pursuing tac- 
tics of disruption designed to embarrass and weaken the Western 
cause. As the recent case of Iceland shows, the military dimension 
of this policy is to force American power back from its Eurasian 
bases. 

At the maximum, Moscow hopes by progressive stages to attach 
the non-Communist nations of Eurasia to Moscow. In Italy and 
France they now look to popular-front tactics to accomplish this 
purpose. In Germany they look to the steady tempting of the West 
Germans with the prize of German unity, which Moscow alone is in 
a position to offer. In the underdeveloped | arts of the world they 
hope, by a mixture of economic policy, ideologie al attraction, and 
popular-front tactics to lay a basis for later Communist takeovers. 

In the present setting of dramatic flexibility in Soviet tactics and of 
elaborate speculation as to their meaning, it is worth repeating one 
simple fact: There is no indication of any kind that the government 
in Moscow has altered its objective of seeking Communist power and 
authority on a world basis. On the contrary, there is ample evidence 
from their own mouths and in their day-to-day actions that the Soviet 
leaders remain loyal—in fact and in deed—to that objective. 


LIKELIHOOD OF SOVIETS ACCEPTING ARMAMENTS CONTROL NOW 


My first conclusion, then, is the following: So long as Soviet leaders 
have not ruled out the possibility of a clean knockout of the United 
States, or so long as they judge that par ity with, or superiority over, 
the United States in modern armaments is an essential condition for 
the success of their foreign policy, they are unlikely to accept the 
sort of control of armaments which we would judge effective. 


INSPECTION DIFFICULTIES 


These two considerations converge with a third. As my colleagues 
will undoubtedly explain, there are, under the best circumstances, 
grave difficulties in operating an inspection scheme for the control of 
modern armaments in which we could all place reasonable trust. At 
the minimum we must be prepared to envisage remarkably thorough- 
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going access of all societies to inspection of a particular kind—unin- 
hibited, suspicious inspection by nationals of other countries. Even 
for the United States this type of inspection will raise problems. But 
given the essentially open character of our society, these problems are 
not insurmountable for us. 

In the Soviet Union the difficulty in accepting the necessary degree 
of openness is much greater. Since Stalin’s death the Soviet leader- 
ship has, indeed, made a series of moves which appear to indicate a 
willingness to see their society opened up in two respects. First, they 
are now apparently prepared to receive tourists on a larger scale than 
at any time since the 1930’s and permit them to travel quite widely in 
the Soviet Union. 

Second, they have been prepared to Jet a much larger number of their 
technicians, artists, and higher bureaucrats travel abroad to confer- 
ences and the like, where they are permitted to behave in a much more 
natural and human way than was the Soviet style under Stalin. But 
the degree of openness thus far revealed in Soviet policy, over the past 
3 years, can in no way be equated with the conditions for a successful 
system of arms inspection. 

The essence of mutual confidence in such a scheme is the virtual 
elimination of denied areas. Tourists in the Soviet Union now face 
two forms of denial. They are geographically denied certain areas; 
and they are denied access to factories and other important installa- 
tions unless notification is given and the visit is prepared. It would 
be extremely difficult, I believe, for men of the generation of those 
who now rule in Moscow to envisage the opening up of Soviet society 
to foreign inspectors on the requisite i. Inspectors should, for 
example, have free access to areas where forced labor camps still exist. 
They should be able to enter factories at times of their own choosing. 
They should be as free to do their job, if they were to do it effectively, 
as bank examiners. 

There has certainly been a reduction in the powers of the secret 
police since Stalin’s death. But that relaxation has been mainly for 
the benefit of the bureaucracy. Stalin’s police politics, aimed against 
his immediate subordinates—the higher the bureaucrats and the 
army—has been reduced or eliminated; but a police state remains for 
the mass of Soviet citizens. There is no evidence that freedom has 
extended down in Soviet society to a point where the regime is prepared 
to contemplate the kind of uncontrolled inspection which any tolerably 
realistic system of international armaments control demands. 


WHY U. 5. 8. R. PURSUES DISCUSSION OF ARMAMENTS CONTROL 


If this is so, why then is the Soviet Union pursuing so actively and 
flexibly the discussion of the question of armaments control? Here 
again I believe there are multiple objectives. 

First, Moscow wishes to persuade the citizens and governments of 
Western Europe and the United States that peace is just around the 
corner and that they can afford to slacken their efforts. They wish to 
encourage the disintegration of NATO and to reduce the effort and 
resources the United States puts into its military effort. 

Second, the Soviet effort to associate communism with popular 
aspirations in the free world requires that Moscow appear to be 
ardently seeking peace. Soviet diplomacy must avoid being regarded 
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as the stumbling block to an effective system of armaments control 
and reduced armaments. We are likely to see Soviet representatives 
take a series of positions all of which appear to open the possibility for 
an effective control of armaments, and which make as difficult as pos- 
sible the maintenance of a unified and persuasive western position in 
the eyes of the peoples of the world. 

Moscow has evidently abandoned as unpersuasive its old doctrinal 
insistence on a simple banning of atomic weapons without any refer- 
ence to inspection; and over the past year, it has dealt with the in- 
spection issue with some sophistication and subtlety. More than that, 
since Stalin’s death the Soviet Government has accepted the reality of 
the world of atomic weapons and reduced its old reliance on superiority 
in massed infantry. All of this has affected the terms in which Soviet 
representatives now talk about the control of armaments but not, ulti- 
mately, their willingness to accept what we could regard as a work- 
able system. 

If my hypothesis is correct, then, what we observe in the United 
Nations is a series of maneuvers designed to maintain an image of 
Moscow actively pursuing peace, but without any intent now to move 
into an effective system of armaments control. From Moscow’s per- 
spective, at this stage of Soviet history and of American and western 
policy, the possibilities of Communist expansion by political and eco- 
nomic means, against the background of mounting Soviet military 
strength, are too great to be passed up; the possibility of a situation 
where the United States might be taken cleanly out in a surprise 
attack is still not wholly to be ruled out; and the costs of an effective 
inspection system for the regime’s grip on Russian society are too 
high. 

There may be a third real, but minor, element in the negotiations 
now going forward on the control of armaments. As you will know, 
with modern weapons and technology, an effective system of arma- 
ments control is an extremely complex problem, At least some in 
policymaking positions in Moscow, or close to them, may in their 
hearts believe that in the end it will be necessary for the Soviet Union 
to accept some effective form of international armaments control. 
They may be encouraging the pursuit of these negotiations not merely 
for purposes of psychological warfare but to see how, technically, such 
a system might be set up if, at some future date, Moscow should, in its 
own interest, wish to neutralize major military force in the world 
arena of power. 

The answer to my first question, then, is no; that is, I do not believe 
that the Soviets are now prepared to accept an effective system of arma- 
ments control. 

The second and third questions then arise: Why and when might 
Moscow accept such a system # 


FUTURE SOVIET ACCEPTANCE OF ARMAMENTS CONTROL CONDITIONAL 


In my view there are three conditions which must be satisfied before 
we can realistically envisage Soviet acceptance of an effective inter- 
national system of arms control. 

First, the United States must demonstrate that it will not permit 
itself or the free world to be rendered vulnerable to military attack. 
We must show the Russians and the world that we shall not flag; we 
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shall steadily mobilize the talents and resources necessary to guaran- 
tee that our power to retaliate cannot be destroyed. More than that 
we must demonstrate that we are prepared with our allies to erect and 
to maintain a pattern of military deterrence such that it will be irra- 
tional not only for the Soviet Union to start a major war, but also to 
start medium or even minor wars. In Greece, Berlin, Korea, Malaya, 
and Indochina we have been warned in the past decade that Moscow 
is prepared to use various degrees of force when it feels assured that 
we cannot bring to bear our major weapons of mass destruction. We 
must be prepared to meet successfully any degree of force that may be 
mounted against us; and we must face the hard fact that although the 
threat of retaliation with the Strategic Air Command is absolutely 
essential to our national security, it is not enough. 

So long as Soviet leaders are not convinced that the United States 
has the will, as well as the resources, to outmatch them in the competi- 
tive game which is now going forward, there will be powerful forces 
in Moscow which will resist any effective system of arms control. 
Their whole doctrine makes them regard the present struggle as a 
test of strength and especially of will, like the schoolyard game of 
Indian wrestling. They deeply believe that, despite their inferiority 
in overall resources, the advantage lies with them—that they rather 
than we will have to grasp on reality, the sense of purpose, and the 
will to hold out for that extra moment on which victory or defeat may 
depend. 

The first condition is, then, that the United States persuade the 
Soviet leadership by our sustained actions that this is a dead-end 
game; that they are spending their most scarce resources merely to 
stay where they are, that the arms race for the Soviet Union is a costly 
treadmill. I do not believe that the United States has yet persuaded 
Moscow that this is the case. 

The second condition is this: The United States must demonstrate 
that, under its leadership, the free world is capable of satisfying the 
powerful worldwide aspirations for increased human and national 
dignity, increased economic welfare. I tried a moment ago to indi- 
cate how, in my view, the arms race relates to the present Soviet dip- 
lomatic and economic offensive. So long as that offensive is making 
headway—so long as Moscow sees the possibility of eroding American 
and western power and prestige in Asia, the Middle East, and A frica— 
it is doubtful that Soviet leaders will accept the consequences of an 
effective control system. Specifically this means we must develop in 
the free world a policy for economic development and a political 
environment of progressive political development which will make 
the free world resistant to Moscow’s current blandishments. This, 
clearly, we have not yet done. 

The third condition is that time must pass, and a new leadership 
emerge in the Soviet Government. If my view of Soviet society is 
correct, it is doubtful that the generation of Stalin’s aging henchmen 
who now rule in Moscow—they are mostly 60 and over—are likely to 
be prepared to accept the changes in that society and its relation to 
the world which would follow from a truly effective system of arms 
control. It would mean a loosening of Kremlin control down to 
grassroots levels, an opening of Soviet society to outside observation 
which runs counter to every ingrained habit and experience they have 
known. It would mean telling the Russian peoples that, in a virtually 
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irreversible process, their security was being guaranteed by cooperative 
arrangements with the capitalist world. Such a situation would not 
only run counter to every doctrine of Marx and Lenin and to every 
practical experience the present Soviet leaders have known, but it 
would also damage the basic case for continuing dictatorial rule over 
the Russian peoples. The difficulties and discipline of life under 
communism have always been defended, as they are today, in terms 
of a continuing, historic, life and death struggle with the world outside. 
With the teeth of the struggle drawn by a collective security system 
it would be hard to continue to justify the economic, social, and politi 
cal rigors of Soviet life. 

Now, what about time? Why is the passage of time potentially a 
source of tempered optimism? I believe that the rising generation 
of such men and women in the Soviet Union may well be more 
prepared than their elders to contemplate a basic change in Soviet 
society. They may be prepared to turn their serious attention to the 
great unsolved pies of Soviet life: The level of welfare and 
human freedom under law. I do not for one moment think they 
will do so if the weakness and disunity of the free world is such as to 
promise Moscow continued cheap political victories. 

I do not for one moment think they will do so if a sluggish American 
military policy leaves open the possibility of cheap Soviet military 
victories, great or small. But I do believe that, for the younger gen- 
eration, the excitement of 5- year plans concentrated on milit: ary 
products and heavy industry is less than for those now in power; 
that the diskike for a police state is more acute; and that the appeal 
of increased economic welfare and the humanistic values of life in their 
widest sense is greater. 

My condition: al optimism comes, then, to this: 

If we are prepared to continue to block off, at whatever cost, every 
avenue hoo eminented military adventure; if we can demonstrate over 
the next decade that the free societies and their economies can grow 
more rapidly than their Communist counterparts: 1f we can demon- 
strate that the national aspirations for dignity and independence can 
be progressively satisfied in a free world led by the United States— 
then the successors of the present generation of Soviet leaders may 
decide by the end of the coming decade that a true peace abroad and 
a true devotion to the welfare of the Russian peoples at home is the 
most attractive realistic course. 

My answer to the questions posed this afternoon is, then, somewhat 
paradoxical; only by acting on the assumption that the Soviet leader- 
ship is unlikely now to accept an effective system of arms control are 
we likely to bring about its ultimate acceptance. If we throttle back 
our efforts, enjoy a comfortable life at home without effort or sacri- 
fice, and watch each Soviet move as if peace were about. to break out by 
some sudden act or decision of the Soviet leadership, the possibility 

f peace may slip away from us and we may, in fact, face a defeat 
seaiinddod to the lives of a major war. If we throw ourselves into this 
bloodless but desperate contest with the full energy, resources, talent, 
and spiritual quality which American life still has within it—and if 
we sustain such an effort over the next decade—then, I do believe, there 
are solid grounds for hope. 

Senator Humpnrey. Dr. Rostow, all I ean say at this moment is to 
thank you very much for this most thoughtful and comprehensive, 
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srovocative testimony. It is really excellent, as was the testimony of 
Prileee Leach and others. 

I am sure that we are privileged to hear outstanding observations 
and testimony today. 

Senator Pastore, do you wish to question Dr. Rostow ? 

Senator Pastore. Yes. I would just like to ask you one question 
after this presentation. I congratulate you on it, too. It takes a lot 
of courage to make that kind of presentation. 


SHOULD DISARMAMENT TALKS WITH THE U. 8. 8. R. BE CONTINUED? 


Would it be your considered opinion, then, in view of the beliefs 
that you entertain, that we ought to suspend further negotiations with 
the Russians with relation to disarmament because we are in fact kid- 
ding ourselves, if we can never reach any conclusive results, let us say, 
within the next decade, using the term that you have used? 

Mr. Rosrow. No, sir. On the contrary, ‘I believe as one part of 
our policy we should proceed with vigor and imagination with these 
disarmament talks. There are a number of reasons for that. The 
first of them is that no experts—and I would include myself very high 
on the list of such experts—should be relied upon to know the truth 
in this matter. That is, a government should proceed on the assump- 
tion that all its experts could be wrong, and it may well be, or it could 
be possible that I am underestimating the pace at which Soviet society 
has changed, and we must be in a position to find out at the earliest 
possible moment if an armament control system is possible. 

The second reason is that neither the American people nor the peo- 
ples we lead or should lead, in the free world, would regard it as 

proper if the United States in a mood of pessimism were to cease 
actively in seeking any possibility of a more secure peace and a reduc- 
tion in armaments. 

There isathird reason. I hinted at it ina paragraph here. I think 
it extremely important that within the Soviet bureaucracy, within the 
Soviet system, that this dialogue between the technicians and ourselves 
proceed on this as in other problems, and that gradually men begin 
to see the dimensions of it and to have some common feeling as to 
how it might be solved if the policymakers in Moscow some day let 
it be solved. 

So I think that these discussions should proceed, but they must pro- 
ceed as part, I think, of a general policy in which the American public 
never fergets and is never permitted to forget that until the very 
day when effective measures of inspection and control are in being, 
we cannot let down our guard, and we never let get muddy for one 
moment what has been the American position on the control of arma- 
ments since the end of the war, namely, that no disarmament system 

can be effective unless it is backed by a thoroughgoing inspection 
system. 

So long as our principles are clear and so long as the American 
public understands that, the chances of peace are maximized by the 
maintenance of our strength, so long as we do not become fascinated 
with the possibility that tomorrow’s headlines may suddenly bring 
definitive peace, then I think for the reasons I have indicated, these 
negotiations are valuable, and it is important that you pursue them. 
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THE “GENEVA SPIRIT” 


Senator Pastore. Is it your opinion that there was never truly a 
Geneva spirit after the meeting on the Summit? ; 

Mr. Rosrow. I think there was distinctly a Geneva spirit, in the 
sense that the Soviets wanted to project out to the world their gen- 
eral spirit of good fellowship and flexibility. They want a relaxation 
of tension in the sense that at a time when they can proceed with the 
12 percent in their arms budget, the free peoples of the world are 
putting great pressures on their governments to bring their arma- 
ment expenditures down, and they want nothing more, given their 
present tactics, than that. 

Senator Pastore. Well, are you not in fact saying that they were 
actually playing a game? 

Mr. Rosrow. Yes, sir; I am. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, you do not believe in the Geneva 
spirit? 

Mr. Rosrow. It depends on how you define it, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I mean a spirit of an exchange in tactics or atti- 
tude on the part of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Rosrow. Well, I believe that they are convinced that they can 
make more progress in certain directions by appearing flexible, friend- 
ly, and all the rest of it. That is how I would define the Geneva spirit. 

Senator Humpnrery. Is it not a fact that the Geneva spirit was a 

yhrase of Soviet manufacture, and has been espoused most vociferous- 
ty and effectively through the Soviet information service and its 
spokesmen ¢ 

Mr. Rosrow. I believe that to be so, but 

Senator Humpurey. You believe that? 

Senator Pastrorr. I do not want to debate this point, but when I was 
at the United Nations during the last General Assembly, of course, 
every foreign minister who addressed the General Assembly talked 
about this new kind of attitude, the new Geneva spirit, and everyone 
seemed gleefully to place a lot of hope upon it. 

Now, the spirit that I am talking about was a spirit of change, and 
in the way you developed your thesis today, which impresses me a 
great deal, you apparently do not believe that there was ever any 
change or has been any change on the part of the Soviet Union, that 
they are still bent upon world conquest, that they are still spending 
more money than they ever did for building up their arsenal of arma- 
ments, and that they are not going to relax in that at all. 

Mr. Rosrow. That is right, sir. 





IMPORTANCE OF UNITED STATES REMAINING MILITARILY STRONG 


Senator Pastore. I am inclined to believe that it is that sort of thing 
that has more or less led to that position taken by the Parliament of 
Iceland. And I think that that spirit is quite prevalent throughout 
the European countries, and I agree with you that it becomes very im- 
portant for us to tell the American people time and time again that 
we cannot afford to let our guard down. Just because we are talking 
about disarmament and we are participating in these meetings where 
we do discuss armament, it does not mean that it is here today, to- 
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morrow, or might ever be here, and the only way that we can keep our 


position and keep it on a free level is to remain militarily strong. 

Now, is that not the position that you are taking here today ? 

Mr. Rosrow. That is my position. I would only underline briefly 
the element of optimism, which is that I do believe as an individual 
it can be no more than a matter of private faith—that if for another 
decade we should frustrate Soviet ambitions in these two great direc- 
tions in which they are pushing, to close the arms gap between them- 
selves and the United States, and in their political and economic 
offensive in the underdeveloped parts of the world—if we can show 
them that this game will not succeed, I think it quite possible that a 
whole series of rather deep social changes in Soviet society, plus this 
frustration, plus the coming home to roost of certain chic kens which 
they are still sitting on, like their agricultural problem, may lead in a 
decade to the pe ssibility of a serious making of peace. 

Senator Pastore. Was it not the policy of the American Govern- 
ment up until the summit meeting that before we would meet with 
the Russians and sit down and talk with them, we would expect them 
to do certain things; we wanted some manifestations in deeds as to 
their sincerity? ‘Then we more or less overnight changed our atti- 
tude toward that, and we agreed to sit down with them. 

We came back here to the United States refreshed that maybe we 
had accomplished something at the summit meeting. We found out 
later that actually nothing of any tangible nature was accomplished. 

But do you not think as a result of it all, part of the free world was 
lulled into a false sense of security with reference to keeping our 
military might, and that partly we in the United States of America 
were responsible by letting down our guard in the matter of making 
the proper appropriations for keeping up at full strength our military 
might ? 

Mr. Rostow. Well, you would be in a better position to know what 
motives influenced the appropriations than I, sir. 

But I do not know all the elements that have gone into this letdown. 
In part it was the Geneva spirit, but I would also underline that it 
is in part a sense in the free world that the Soviets have closed the 
gap militarily between us and themselves, and there is a very grave 
undercurrent of thought which can be detected in Iceland as well as 
the Geneva spirit, about the meaning of American military guaranties. 


SOVIET TRADE INDUCEMENTS 


Senator Humpnurey. Is it not true also, Dr. Rostow, that the trade 
aspects of the inducements of Soviet barter arrangements have had a 
very telling effect upon many of the hard-pressed economies of West- 
ern Europe and Asia? I mean, these western European countries are 
exporters and they are looking for markets. Our Marshall plan efforts 
and their great rehabilitation efforts themselves have increased the 
productivity of the Western Europe industrial structure far beyond 
our fondest hopes or their greatest expectations. 

Their consumer demand at home has not been adequate, their re- 
alistic consumer demand, the purchasing power at home, has not been 
adequate to absorb the productive capacity of their modernized in- 
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dustry. And the Soviet continuously offers these trade arrangements 


ind says, also by implication, as you put it, and sometimes subtly, 
sometimes not so subtly, that one of the sure ways to do business with 
us—and we are ready to do business with you—is to sort of ease away 
from your commitments with the United States and your alliance with 
other Western Powers ? 

Has that not had an effect ? 

Mr. Rostrow. That, 1 think, is one of the converging elements all 
working in the same direction. 

Senator Huwpnrey. Yes. It is part of this total package? 

Mr. Rosrow. That is right, sir. 


THE “GENEVA SPIRIT” 


Senator Humpurey. | think it is fair to say, though, is it not, that 
it the time of Geneva, the Soviet at this particular stage did what 
it has done in other instances. It crystallized the new image that it 
wanted to present to the world, and it found at Geneva the glorious 
opportunity to do so, and those who visited in Europe in the weeks 
following the Geneva Conference were somewhat startled by the fact 
that the man on the street was deeply impressed by what happened at 
Geneva, because the people of Western Europe, like the people of the 
United States, long for peace. They are not happy about 25 to 35 to 
45 percent of their budgets going into military equipment when they 
need housing, when they need new public works, schools, and every 
conceivable improvement for the general well-being of their people, 
so that at the first token expression, as for example the treaty with 
Austria, which I think was designed primarily to influence the nego- 
tiations with Germany at the time of the Geneva Conference—it was 
surely a part of the political picture—all of these things gave some 
substance of reality to a change of attitude; did they not? 

Mr. Rosrow. They did, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. With the death of Stalin, with the collective 
leadership principle coming in. 

As | understand your testimony, I think it is that while all of this 
facade or this veneer of the change of profile—this is the political 
lipstick, the makeup; this is the new smile, so to speak, the new coun- 
tenance—that behind all of this is still the same structure, the same 
purpose, the same ultimate objective; is that not the way to put it? 

Mr. Rosrow. And with a larger military budget. 

Senator Humpurey. With a larger military budget, which, by the 
way, has escaped pretty much the notice of the average layman. 


SOVIET MILITARY BUDGET 


I noticed first of all until you got into the analytical columns of men 
like Mr. Baldwin of the New York Times, the Alsop brothers, and 
others, until you got into some of the laymen’s columns that we all 
read, the more thoughtful ones, we were led to believe that the Soviet 
was making some reductions in its budget for military purposes, and, 
of course, it is very difficult for us to even find out what the military 
budget is, anyhow—— 

Mr. Rostow. That is right. 
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Senator Humpnrey (continuing). Because a lot of the budget is dis- 
guised. 

Mr. Rostow. I was going to say that. 

What we do know is that the overt military budget was up at least 
12 percent in 1955. 

Senator Humprry. And we also have reason to believe that the 
satellite budgets are up considerably ¢ 

Mr. Rosrow. I did not see any late evidence on that, but I do not 
doubt it for a moment. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Humphrey talked about lipstick. It 
could be the kiss of death, too. 


FREE WORLD STRENGTH 


I want to ask you one further question. Do you feel that the free 
world has lost ground since the meeting on the summit, or that we 
have gained time? 

Mr. Rosrow. I think we have had time but have not used it. 

Senator Pasrore. Do you think we have lost ground? 

Mr. Rostow. By and large, the answer to that question is yes, in 
my view, but I would not blame that all on the summit meeting. 

Senator Pastore. No. I am not questioning that. We are all men 
of faith and hope, but we are dealing here not in hopes and aspirations, 
but in cold facts. That is the reason why I asked you the question. 

Mr. Rosrow. I cannot think of any view of the free world over the 
last year which would not involve debits larger than credits. 

Senator Humpurey. It is fair to say that the Soviets seized the 
time that was gained at the summit for use? Time is a meaningless 
concept unless it is used. 

Mr. Rosrow. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. And we are still, as I understand it, in the 
stages of trying to design a policy which will effectively meet—and we 
would hope get ahead of—the shift of tactics of the Soviet and the 
satellites. 

Mr. Rostrow. That is right, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. We have taken a good deal of your time. May 
I say it has been most enlightening and helpful to us, and I want to 
thank you very, very much. 

Senator Pastore. And for my part, it was a pleasure to listen to you, 
Mr. Rostow. 

Mr. Rosrow. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Dr. Car] Friedrich. 

We are very pleased to have you here, Professor Friedrich. May 
I say that I have on occasion used your textbooks. 

Mr. Frrepricu. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. This is old home week. 

Dr. Friedrich, as I understand it, you will diseuss some of the 
implications of disarmament and the disarmament proposals as they 
relate to Western Europe. Is that the general substance of your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Frrepricu. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnurey. Proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL J. FRIEDRICH, PROFESSOR OF GOVERNMENT, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Friepricu. Senator, I have prepared a very brief statement 
because I was instructed to make a statement of 15 minutes. 

Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Frrepricu. So I have not gone as far as I might have. 

I have divided it into two parts: First, the implications of disarma- 
ment in Europe for the free world coalition. 


EFFECT OF DISARMAMENT AGREEMENT WITH RUSSIANS ON FREE WORLD 
COHESION 


The most important question in connection with this problem is 
whether efforts to arrive at agreement with the Russians, if successful, 
would increase or reduce cohesion in the free world. It seems to me 
fairly clear from extended observations and study in France, Italy, 
and Germany that such an agreement would necessarily reduce free 
world cohesion. Recent developments such as the action of the Ice- 
landic Parliament and statements by French Government leaders, 
as well as by various politicians in Italy and Germany, point in this 
direction. 

Senator Humrnrey. May I just interrupt you here? I hope you 
will forgive us for this. And, by the way, the brevity of your state- 
ment, in which you have complied with the request of the committee, 
will be altered some by the length of our questions. So you will just 
have to bear with us. 

You are mentioning here the action of the Icelandic Parliament 
and the statement of French leaders, particularly, I imagine, the 
Prime Minister. 

Would it not be significant to note—is it Mr. Gromyko’s statement 
in Copenhagen just this past week? Would that be involved in this 
general analysis 

Mr. Friepricu. I should say so; yes. 

Senator Humpurey (continuing). Where the reports from London 
indicated a sense of optimism, and Mr. Gromyko goes to Copenhagen 
and says there really is not any possibility for effective disarmament ? 

Mr. Frrepricn. Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. It isa kind of implied threat, again ? 

Mr. Frrepricn. Yes, certainly. 

This reduction in cohesion does not only affect United States rela- 
tions with various European nations but also cohesion among them. 
Most importantly, French willingness to cooperate with the Germans 
and to accept Germany as a partner is weakened by the chance to 
enter into stronger relations with the Soviet Union and Soviet leader- 
ship has exploited this French propensity to the full. 

If I may interpolate, I have just spent 5 months in France as an 
exchange professor at the University of Paris, and this thing is not 
only visible on the top level, but is visible in conversations with ex- 
perts and academicians throughout France. 

But a similar situation prevails in the German Federal Republic. 
If there were agreement with the Russians on disarmament, a very 
substantial objection to Germany’s accepting a more neutral status 
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in exchange for substantial progress toward reunification would gait 
further adherents among Germans. 


DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


Yet in spite of these disadvantages resulting from an actual agree 
ment, it seems mpartent for the United States to continue to carry 
on negotiations even if, or perhaps because, prospects seem slim. Fo 
it is very dangerous tor the United States to allow herself to be 
placed into a position where the Soviets appear as the more active 
advocates of disarmament. 

[ am speaking from the point of view of this European public 
opinion and this European expert opinion that you gentlemen aré 
interested in. 

The effects of such a situation would be hurtful to our position both 
with our allies and neutrals. Just as in the case of German reunifica 
tion, we cannot afford abandoning the search for a solution of the 
problem of disarmament. Because of the frequent, rather tenuous 
party balances in various European states, more particularly in France 
and Italy, our policy should be geared ” the exigencies created by the 


renee of large Communist parties. I do not believe that the dis 
ussion of disarmament occasioned by such negotiations would seri 
onahy weaken the sense of danger of our allies. Indeed, if right) 


conducted, it might heighten their sense of danger and strengthen 
their resolve to be adequately prepared. 

kivery time that we extract from the Soviets a statement to the 
effect that they will not go along with what seems to be a reasonabl 
proposal that would be the effect. 

It is very difficult to say whether the Soviet Union or the United 
States is likely to gain more political advantage in third countries 
from such disarmament negotiations. There can in any case be no 
doubt that throughout Europe there is a deep sense of uneasiness, 
not to say anxiety, concerning nuc ‘lear weapons’ construction and 
development on both sides. I mean both in the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 


MEANING TO EUROPEANS OF DISARMAMENT 


Whether this fear is greater there than in the United States it is 
also very difficult to say. It seems to me that there are very wide 
variations in these attitudes everywhere. One thing seems fairly 
clear and that is that disarmament to most Europeans today means 
the control of nuclear weapons’ manufacture and use. They are keenly 
aware of Russian superiority in conventional military land power, 
and the more thoughtful appreciate the dangers resulting, for they 
realize that if there were no nuclear weapons available now, they 
would probably be completely at the mercy of the Soviet Union. 

I turn now to the sec ol part of my testimony, which deals with the 
foreign policy problems resulting from ins pection and control plans. 


INEFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENT INSPECTION AND CONTROL PLANS 
How our own foreign policy problems would be affected by various 


plans for the inspection and control of armaments depends largely 
on how effective one believes these plans to be. I must confess that 
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[ personally do not expect any of the present plans for the inspection 
and control of either nuclear or conventional weapons to be at all 
effective. This view, which I hold very firmly, results from my settled 
conclusions concerning the nature of totalitarian dict: atorship. I fol- 
lowed with interest my friend Professor Rostow’s testimony. I would 
certainly go as far as he does, and 1 think I go a little further. 

If one remembers how completely ineffective were the efforts to 
control the rearmament of Germany under the Versailles Treaty, it is 
impossible to be at all optimistic about such a proposal, even if the 
Soviet Union were a constitutional state. For Germany in the twenties 
was a constitutional democracy and in the on of the war, the 
First World War, allied inspection teams had an altogether excep 
tional opportunity to visit German imstallations, a yet the Germans 
rearmed, right under our noses, so to speak. 

Assuming then that these inspection and control plans are apt to be 
ineffective, I would certainly not consider the danger posed for the 
United States by the U.S. S. R. to be largely eliminated. I would, 
as a matter of fact, assume th: at this danger, if anything, increased ; 
for the majority of Americans, if not the majority of Congress, ra 
I am afraid, be inclined to think that the danger had been reduced, 
not eliminated, and this would weaken their resolve to maintain a i. 
eign policy of containment politically, economically, and militarily. 

Mind you, Senator, I do not disagree with my friend Rostow’s 
analysis, but it is plastered with ifs, and I am very skeptical about 

number of these ifs. It is very nice to say the United States must 
this, and we must that, but we have heard this before, and those 
things do not happen to happen, and I try to put it here just flatly 
on the anticipation that these things, if they happened, indeed would 
make a difference, but they do not likely happen, and they usually 
have not happened. 

I am also mclined to think that the danger of limited wars would 
be mereased exactly as was the case in the twenties and thirties. 
Again, I do not deny there might be some techniques by which this 
could be averted, but I do not believe in their probable realization. 

In Europe, as suggested by my answer to the previous subject, 
they would find it more difficult to maintain the Atlantic alliance. 
If popular-front governments were to come into power in France 
and Italy, as is entirely possible, we might find that these governments 
would be strongly inclined to adopt neutrality as a more satisfactory 
political position, and since these countries are now on our side 
that would clearly be a loss. 

Indeed, one might argue that a large-scale success in instituting 
such ineffective inspection and control plans should be accompanied 
by a policy of effective withdrawal from European commitments. 
For such a withdrawal might cause the Europeans to become more 
actively interested in securing American sympathy and support. 

Perhaps again I should interpolate. I have become very doubtful 
in my own mind about the kind of aeey aia program that we 
have been ee I think in many cases the results are very 
disputable, indeed. I do not mean to say that they would necessarily 
be having this result, but as things are, they seem to be usu: ally having 
this result, and I think one has to, as a political analyst, go by what 
is likely to happen rather than by what might happen if a variety of 
improbable conditions were fulfilled. 
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In the realm of propaganda and ideological conflict, I am inclined 
to think, as I already implied, that the existence of such disarmament 


programs would enhance the prospects of Communist ideological 
gains. 
» 


LOSS OF GROUND BY FREE WORLD SINCE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Even the Geneva Conference of last year heightened the prestige 
and status of the Communist Parties in France, Italy, and Germany. 
Their virtually unshaken support in France during the recent general 
elections and their, even though slight, gains in Germany are, I 
found, at least in part the result of this heightened prestige. The 
Communist gains in Germany both in shop-council and state elections 
are significant because they reverse a trend towards steady decline. 
And I think it is demonstrable that it was the result of the operations 
at Geneva. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you referring there to the shop-councils in 
the labor movement? 

Mr. Frrepricu. Yes. Well, it is not in the labor movement; it is 
in the factories that you have shop-councils. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Frrepricn. In the steel industry, and the workers elect their 
representatives to these shop-councils. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. But what I am getting at is that the 
representatives from the trade unions that serve on the shop-coun- 
cils—that the increased weight of influence in the labor movement 
itself has compelled some of their representatives in the shop-councils; 
is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Friepricu. Well, the shop-councils are representing labor in 
their dealings with management, and in a very large and important 
steel enterprise in the world there was a very pitched battle between 
the moderate Socialists and the Communists last November, and to 
the very great surprise and dismay of everybody, the Communists 
captured the shop-council. That is what I was referring to. It was 
a specific event, and it was a great surprise to everybody, because the 
Communists had been steadily losing ground both in these shop- 
council elections and in the elections in the States. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is it not true that the Communist strength in 
the British labor movement has picked up somewhat in the past 
year 

Mr. Frrepricu. It seems to have, although 

Senator Humpurey (continuing). In certain of the building trades, 
or in the trades? 

Mr. Frrepreicn. It is always more difficult, Senator, to discuss the 
conditional type of problem, but I myself am inclined to think that 
without the Geneva operation, the Communists would have lost in the 
French elections, but the Geneva operation substantially assisted the 
Communists in holding their position in France. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think it had any effect in the Indo- 
nesian elections? 

Mr. Frreprtcn. I suppose so, although I never have been to the Far 
East, and I do not feel competent to discuss those problems. 

Senator Pastore. Is it your opinion, then, Professor, that the free 
world has lost ground since Geneva ? 
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Mr. Friepricu. Yes, definitely. I am not at all sure how the 
United States could through a change in foreign policy cope with 
these developments. On the whole, I fear that there isn’t much that 
can be done. Perhaps a more vigorous support of plans for European 
economic integration through the granting of credits for the financing 

of necessary capital investments would help somewhat, but as past 
experience, and as I have just indicated, = shown, the concrete 
effects of such undertakings are very difficult to gage. 

Allin all, I would conclude that the establishment of such inspection 
and control plans as are under consideration would greatly confuse 
and hence complicate the conduct of our foreign policy vis-a-vis 
Europe without any substantial gain in view of their sSasek inevitable 
ineffectiveness. 

DISARMAMENT PROSPECTS 


Senator Humrnrey. Professor Friedrich, am I to interpret by your 
statement that you are rather pessimistic as to the future on this 
matter ? 

Mr. Frrepricu. I am afraid so. 

Senator Humpnrey. It seems to me, however, that, unless I have 
misunderstood your statement, there might be some conflict here of 
meaning. Iam sure that there is not, and I would like to have you help 
me in clarifying it. 

You stated that: 


In spite of these advantages resulting from an actual agreement, it seems im- 
portant for the United States to carry on negotiations even if, or perhaps because, 
prospects seem slim. 


Then later on you point out: 


All in all, I would conclude that the establishment of such inspection and control 
plans as are under consideration would greatly confuse and hence complicate 
the conduct of our foreign policy vis-a-vis Europe without any substantial gain 
in view of their almost inevitable ineffectiveness. 

What you are really saying is that we ought to continue on, and if 
something should happen that they were accepted, it might cause us 
trouble. 

Mr. Frrepricu. That is right. We are between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. It is one of these situations in which what you want 
really to do is to keep taking off your co: it and putting it on again and 

saying, “Boys, let’s work hard,* and taking off your coat again and 
putting it on again and saying, “Boys, let’s w york hard.” 

It is the same situation as in the case of German reunification. Of 
course, actually, as you know, everybody is for German reunification. 
All Americans are for German reunification; the Russians are for 
German reunification; the British and the French are for German 
reunification, but they are all sitting among themselves wondering 
what would happen in case Germany were reunified, and they are all 
worrying about the problems they would be confronted with if that 
should occur. 

Now, I think you have a similar situation here. That is to say, 
everybody agrees that disarmament would be a wonderful thing, and 
yet every body i is worrying about just what they would be up against 
if disarmament occurred. 

I do not doubt that the Soviets engage in precisely the same kind of 
reflection. What I am really saying is that we cannot do less than 
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they. We cannot abandon disarmament any more than we can aban- 
don German reunification, and they cannot because we do not. It is 
one of those complex political situations which one calls shadowboxing. 

Senator Humpurey. Professor, you said here, after giving us a 
rather detailed, and I hope I am not wrong, gloomy report of some of 
he developments in Western Europe, that : 

I am not at all sure how the United States could through a change in foreign 
policy cope with these developments. On the whole, I fear there isn’t much that 

in be done 

aon is one to interpret from that very frank, if not happy, state 
ment, that we are fighting a losing battle? 

Me Frrevricu. No: I do not consider it a losing battle because I 
have a very strong belief in the intrinsic autonomous strength of the 
United States. This statement, Senator, refers to foreign policy. We 
are continually maintaining our position and sometimes actually gain 
ng because of our intrinsic strength, even though our policy is lament- 
able. 

I could illustrate this if I had a lot of time by our policy ‘after the 
war in Germany. We did about everything that we could to lose the 
hattle, but actually we did not lose the battle. And if you ask your- 
self—I was in that melee, as you may know—the reason was that for 
one thing the Russians also made a lot of mistakes and they recouped 
the situation for us time and again, and the other was that our intrinsic 
strength continued to gain and this made up for a lot of errors that 
we made in foreign police Vy. 

Now, I myself am rather inclined to think that things being what 
they are—and I think foreign policy for a democracy is extremely 
difficult because of the nature of foreign policy—the United States 
is going to continue to be the leader of the free world regardless of 
t at we do. 

[ am also convinced that we will make a great many errors and yet, 
because of our intrinsic strength, these errors will somehow be made 
up by our pd al growth and development. 

That is what. I had in mind. It was a statement with reference 
to the possibilities of Sesnigns policy, which I think are very limited 
indeed. 

Senator Humpurey. After your months in France—you were there, 
by the way? 

Mr. Frrepricu. Five months. 

Senator Hcumrurey. You were there during the recent French 
elections ? 

Mr. Frrepricu. Yes. 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Senator Humpnurey. Did you come away from France feeling less 
optimistic about the French political situation and her relationships 
to NATO and particularly the United States, or did you feel that the 
situation had not deteriorated ? 

We have been concerned, may I say, in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, where we have what we call our executive discussions, over 
the developments in the French political picture. They have always 
been unstable, at least in recent years, and somewhat of an enigma to 
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the American politic al analyst. I wonder what your views are with 
reference to France’s role in NATO, and her general political position 
other than that which you have given here, which I concur in. From 

hat I have heard from French sources, what you have said about 
France’s relationship to the Soviet I think is grounded in fact. 

Mr. Frienpricn. My inclination would be, Senator, to say that the 
French, perhaps somewhat less keen about NATO, are going to con 
tinue in NATO precisely because of the so-called immobilism that 
the French always talk about, the fact that things do not move in 
France; they cannot. make a negative move any more than they can 
make a positive move. 

And we are protected by the fact that there is not anybody in France 
who could decide to get out of NATO. It is just too much of a thing 
to do. 

Senator Humrnrry. Even with a Popular Front government? 

Mr. Frrepricn. The Popular Front government would be different. 
\ Popular Front governmen t would, I think, be very serious. And 
I believe, as I indicate here, that it could be averted as long as there 
remains a measure of conflict between the free world and the Soviet 
Union. 

I would say one other thing with reference to your question, besides 
this remark about NATO. I think our true loss with reference to 
France—and it is a very real one—is the decline in strength of that 
‘ountry. It is just the opposite from the American situation. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 

Mr. Friepricu. The reason you have to be rather pessimistic is be- 
‘ause the French are continually losing ground. They are losing 
ground by the way in which their overseas empire is cr umbling, losing 
ground by the extent to which their internal situation loses cohesion 
ind strength. And as always, I mean, if you have a man on your side 
ind he is getting sicker and sicker, you lose by that fact. 

I would personally worry more : about this aspect of the situation than 
ibout the getting out of NATO. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

And just one final question because I want to turn this over to 
Senator Pastore. 

THE GERMAN SITUATION 


If your observation about France is true—and there is considerable 
evidence to support your conclusion—and also the first point that you 
raised, namely, the French flirting with the Soviet, at least on the top 
political echelons, with a great base of Communist strength in France, 
this could lead to a neutralization of Germ: any, could it not? 

Mr. Friepricn. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I mean, to an actual growth of the spirit of 
neutrality in Germany to make a deal with the Soviet Union for neu- 
trality ? 

Mr. Frrepricu. I do not quite follow the positions of the French 
aspect for this. 

Senator Humprurey. I mean this: that the Germans would become 
even more suspicious of the French and the French even more suspi- 
cious of the Germans, which would induce a great spirit of neutralism 
in Germany as a means of extricating themselves from this power 
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struggle between the West and the East. Would it not be possible 
that Germany herself, under such circumstances, might withdraw from 
NATO? 

Mr. Frrepricu. Well, under such a consideration, that might be 
conceivable, although on the whole I have been inclined myself.to think 
that the Germans, for reasons I would be glad to explain, are, next to 

the British, our most dependable ally in Europe today. 

Senator Humpurey. As of today, with Adenauer as Chancellor. 

Mr. Friepricu. I attribute much less importance to Adenauer, sir, 
than many people. I think Adenauer is an expressor in this respect, 

rather than the motivating force, although I think he is helpful because 
he i is a very able politician. 

Senator Humpurey. Even had Schumacher and his Socialist Party 
gotten into power, would you still maintain your position ? 

Mr. Frrepricn. I used to argue with Dr. Schumacher, the leader of 
the Social Democrats, when he criticized Adenauer, and I always asked 
him, “What policy would you make? In what way would it differ from 
the policy that Dr. Adenauer made?” 

And he never gave me an answer that was worth reporting and, in 
fact, I think he would have made the same policy that Dr. Adenauer 
has made had he become Chancellor. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. I had the privilege in 
1951 of spending some time with Mr. , Schumacher, just prior to his 
death—I think he passed away in 1952—and I would arrive at some- 
what the same conclusion. We spent two evenings together, and then 
we got right down to cases, and it came out just about as you said. 


FOREIGN AID 


Senator Pastore. I think you very clearly and very explicitly stated 
your position, and I should not want to ask you any question on your 
paper, but it did intimate at one point that you did not believe too 
much that our foreign-aid program had succeeded. 

I realize a question along that line can open up quite a panorama 
of discussion. 1 was wonderi ing if you could give us a brief summation 
of your viewpoint as to that. 

Mr. Frrepricu. When one speaks of succcess, that raises a question, 
because different people think of different things. I was working with 
the Herter committee at the time the Marshall plan was under con- 
sideration, and I know something about what was in the mind of the 
Congress at the time that particular aid program was undertaken. 

I think that one of the most important considerations in that aid 
program was to liquidate the strength of the Communists in Europe 
and more particularly, in France and Italy, and I note that the Com- 
munists have exactly the same strength today that they had in 1948 
when we initiated the program. 

Now, I would call that lack of success, if what you intend does not 
happen. 

In some ways, the aid program has been wonderfully successful. 
If you ask yourself, regardless of the effect on the United States and 
our relations to these countries, what has been the effect on the Euro- 
pean economy, well, the results are fabulous, as I think Senator 
Humphrey indice ated. The results have been beyond the fondest hopes 
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and expectations of everybody concerned, and the economy of Europe 
is today more prosperous than it has been for a very long time. 

From this point of view, you would say the aid program was very 
successful, indeed. But as, I think, one of you gentleman—I think 
it was yourself—indicated, the success of the program in raising the 
productivity of European countries has precisely created very difficult 
and nearly insurmountable problems for us, because now these people 
are searching desperately for markets for the production and this 
was foreseen. I mean, the Herter committee, the colleagues of yours 
in Congress, argued about the fact that here were people who wanted 
to make textiles and toys and all the other things that would have 
to go somewhere, and right now you get in France, in Italy, and in 
Germany, this tremendous pressure to come to some kind of modus 
vivendi with the Soviet Union because only the O. K. of the Soviet 
Union would open the markets of, not only Russia, but Poland and 
Rumania and China to these manufacturers. 

So again I would say that it depends on how you look at it. From 
a strictly European point of view, yes, a great success; but from the 
point of view of our position, our relative position, vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union, I ain not so sure about it. 

Then let me take a third point which, of course, you have often 
heard discussed, and I am just putting in my penny’s worth, and that 
is the attitude of Europeans. This is one of the great puzzles to 
anyone who is a student of these problems. 

Practically every year I go once or twice to Europe, and so I was 
able to plot this curve, and as the aid program continued, and as the 
results in terms of the rising economic situation in Europe became 
evident, the attitude of Europeans toward the United States became 
more and more hostile, and not only toward the United States, but 
toward individual Americans. 

Now, intrinsically you can say, “Well, that is a psychological mat- 
ter.” It is a psychological matter, but it is a psychological matter 
which in democracies has a profound bearing on policies. 

Now, it is a curious thing that there has been a reversal of this in 
the very recent past. What I found as an attitude of France and Italy 
in October contrasted sharply with what I found in previous years. 
It was not what it was in 1948, but it was a lot better than it had been 
in 1954. And why? 

I will submit to you my own hunch, which is based on a lot of per- 
sonal observation. I think it is because the Communist Party gave out 
word that the incessant attacks on the United States should cease, and 
all that intelligentsia of Paris and Rome, not necessarily Communist, 
or even fellow travelers, but associated in clubs, and cafes, and so 
forth with the people that suggest the direction, with Jean Paul 
Sartre, and all the other writers of great renown and very great abil- 
ity, but, like Picasso, Communist or Communist fellow travelers, all of 
a sudden did no longer receive this Communist barrage of misinterpre- 
tation, misrepresentation, and calumny that Americans and America 
were subjected to, and immediately our prestige began to pick up a 
little, and our general situation, psychologically speaking, began to 
improve. 
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But, of course, what contrasted with me, as contrasted with more ep- 
timistic people, is that this could change tomorrow. As soon as this 
battery of attacks recommenced, our position would once again decline, 
and I personally submit to you, gentlemen, that as against this politi- 
cal warfare, economic-aid programs are not at all effective. Actually 
economic-aid programs can be utilized to feed the mills of such 
an effort because, since we can never do all that is needed—India 
is, of course, a striking example—you can always exploit the fact that 
we are not doing all that we ought for the purpose of creating this 
effect. 

That is what I had thirdly m mind. In other words, it had three as- 
pects, this judgment. 

There is still another reason for questioning the success of our aid 
program in Europe. At the time of the discussions concerning the 
Marshall plan it was generally hoped and is so stated in the report of 
the Herter committee that such aid would bring about the unification 
of Europe. Actually this unification has not occurred. 

All these observations, however, should not be taken to mean that I 
am opposed to this aid. I certainly was not at the time. I merely wish 
to question the effectiveness of such aid as an instrument of American 
foreign policy, if administered the way it has been in the past. 

Senator Pasrorr. I was curious to have you elaborate the point that 
you mentioned. 

I want to thank you very much, Professor. 


COMMUNIST STRENGTH LN WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator Humpurey. Dr. Friedrich, the only point that I would raise 
is that you say the Communist strength is about the same as it was in 
1948. It may be numerically, but rel: atively is it not questionable? 
In other words, the non-Communist. forces are at least economically 
and socially, in terms of their own sense of oanniece stronger than 
they were in 1948 4 

Mr. Freimpricn. Where? 

Senator Humpurey. In Western Europe. 

Mr. Frrepricu. All of Western Europe?! 

Senator Humpurey. In France, Netherlands, and Belgium. 

Mr. Friepricu. I would not say that. 

Senator Humpurey. You would not say so? 

Mr. Friepricn. No. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. 

Mr. Friepricu. I would say that never since 1946, when this, of 
course, Was common talk, never since 1946 and 1947, have I heard as 
many people in France say to me that unless such and such a thing 
had happened, we would have the Communists in power, 

In other words, you have more fear and apprehension about a 
Communist takeover in France today than you have had ever since 
1947. 

In Italy, it takes a slightly different form, but I think the funda- 
mental e flect is the same, and that is that the people say, “W ell, per- 
haps it is not a bad idea for the neo-Fascists to have gotten going and 
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to be re: uly, for the day may not be far when it n L\ be necessary to 
nterfere with the democratic process by force.” 

| mene again that is saying the same thing. So I would ratte r say, 
no, we have not. That is what I meant in my testimony by the in 
oan prestige of the Communists, both as a party and as a politi 
force in Europe, since the Geneva Conference. 

Senator Humpnurey. | could not help but feel when you mentioned 
that the more etfective the aid program apparently seemed economic 
ally within some countries the more their criticism of the United 
States increased, that this is not eel an Hap il development. I 
was talking with some gentlemen last week who were very vitrioli 
concerning certain aspects of the American Government over the past 
20 years, and the better off they got under certain measures, the more 
they disliked it. They built their homes at Miami Beach and other 
places, and continued to indulge themselves in the luxuries of life, and 
the more they got, the more they disliked the benefactor. 

It isnot unusual. It isan old American habit. | Laughter.| Thank 
you very much. I tried to keep that nonpartisan. [{ Laughter. ] 


Dean Macdonald. 


STATEMENT OF DUNCAN E. MACDONALD, DEAN OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL AND PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Senator Humpurey. Dean Macdonald, you are from the Boston 
Graduate School ¢ 

Dean Macponap. Yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. I understand, sir, that you will discuss some 
of the implications of inspection and control problems on disarma 
ment ¢ 

Dean Macponaup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you very much. Would you please be 
seated and give us the benefit of your advice. 

Dean MAcponaLp. Senator Humphrey , Senator Pastore— 

Senator Humpnrey. I wanted to say that Senator Pastore was just 
saying that he has never had a more delightful session in his life, and 
[ surely want to concur in that. 

We are going to try to proceed along here now. We have been 
keeping the witnesses, I am afraid, just a little bit too long, but this 
is like getting dessert, you know, when you have sort of been missing 
it. A man could overindulge, and we do not want to do that here 
today. 

Dean Macponarp. I think I can speak for all the Bostonians at 
this moment to thank you for the opporiunity that we have had to 
appear here today. 

It seems perhaps appropriate in the light of other speakers to re 
view briefly my qualifications for appearing before you. I am dean 
of the graduate school and professor of physics at Boston University. 
i am the former director of the physical research laboratory at that 
university, which has specialized in aerial reconnaissance. 

I am a member of the Scientific Advisory Board to the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Air Force in the field of recennaissance, 
and I am a consultant to the Rand Corp. in Santa Monica, in the field 
of reconnaissance. 
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I should preface this by saying that I have been informed of Mr. 
Levison’s remarks before you this morning on the recognition of the 
capabilities of aerial reconnaissance by industry and by the military 
as they are being adopted, and I should like to report that I subscribe 
to this statement of capabilities and would like to take the liberty of 
using them as a background to this particular statement. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Dean Macponatp. I would like to go, perhaps with one other insert, 
to point out that as a physicist, I come to a conclusion based on tech- 
nical arguments, which is diametrically opposed to Dr. Rostow, and 
this is an interesting type of dilemma that might pose some discussion. 

The history of warfare has alw ays shown that the cost of an attack 
is greater than the value of the economy that the attack destroys. 
History has always shown that the cost of attack is greater than the 
value of the defending force that it can destroy. 

Such conditions have always been favorable to the initiation of an 
attack by an aggressor seeking power or economic gain. Relying on 
the initial buildup of force and an element of surprise for victory, 
the aggressor was playing for stakes that involved the possibility 
of losing but a small portion of his own economy and his own force 
against taking over almost all the economy and manpower of the 
attacked. 

This imbalance of values has dictated the pattern of growth of 
alliances for self-preservation that has moved from the individual, to 
tribes, to states, to nations, to groupings of nations. 

I might insert here that as the weapons have now grown so big, we 
have run out of room on the earth for larger groupings of alliances. 


CHANGING WARFARE METHODS 


I think this imbalance of values has also provided a rationale for 
justification of public apathy to matters of national security. The 
assumption that self, family, home, and personal interests would re- 
main free from the physical damages of war has always had a high 
probability of being correct for any individual on earth. 

Within the past decade, however, this most basic factor of warfare 
has changed. The advances in weapons and delivery capabilities 
now means that the cost of attack is very much less than the value of 
economy it can destroy. The economy of nations is highly concen- 
trated in relatively few complexes of trade, industry, and population. 
Weapons of large area effectiveness must find these large static com- 
plexes as soft targets for near total destruction. 

On the other hand, the decisive striking force of today is contained 
in relatively small, highly mobile units. Because of the small size and 
mobility of this force it becomes more difficult to destroy than hereto- 
fore, and the cost of attack against force must now become considerably 
greater than the cost of force destroyed. 

The new type imbalance, with economies softer and forces harder, 
allows for the deterrent force concept. An aggressor can easily de- 
stroy an economy, but faces grave difficulties i in destroying the oppos- 
ing force. The opposing force then can easily return to destroy the 
aggressor’s economy. 
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I think a study of this imbalance offers at least a suggestion for 
forced deployment, to turn more to the battles of forces against forces, 
rather than forces against nations. . 

In this environment of today, major wars for economic gain are 
impossible to conceive. For the first time the role of morality of 
national leadership is not the major factor in assessing probabilities 
of major wars. Rather, it is intelligence that must be of concern, in- 
telligence sufficient to recognize the present inevitable consequence. 

Now this argument does not rule out wars based on ideologies or 
wars brought about by irrationality in leadership. In fact, pressures, 
international and intranational, that can induce major irrational de- 
cisions must be our greatest concern. 

Ten years from today, however, new factors enter which pose new 
problems. The existence in quantity of the now proposed weapons, 
missiles capable of spanning between continents in minutes, must imply 
that forces must be geared to react in yet less minutes. To be realistic 
we must think about reaction time of the order of 5 minutes from the 
warning signal to the push button. It is not conceivable that this re- 
action can be achieved unless the responsibility and authority for the 
decisions to react be delegated to several points all at considerably 
lower level than that of the Chief of State. This era must be of par- 
ticular concern to this country. If we allow the growth of this weapon 
development, the fundamental traditions of our Government and its 
structure become threatened by the necessity for preservation of 
national security. Whereas we must hope for adequate warning of 
imminence, we must also have guaranties for security against a failure 
to provide such warning. This guaranty, it would seem, must involve 
the delegation, under certain constraints, of traditional and sacred 
responsibilities of the Congress. 


NEW PROBLEMS IN NEXT DECADE 


These factors then must bring about new problems in the decade 
ahead. They include: 

First, because of short reaction time for decision, the sense of re- 
sponsibility, the degree of intelligence, the extent of counsel, and the 
number of checks and balances required for thoughtful decision, 
must continually degenerate. 

Second, because with time, technological advances of any nation 
become also accomplished by many other nations, irresponsibility 
within third parties must become of ever-increasing concern. 

Third, the size of the total force base complex becomes ever smaller. 

With underground missile installations the problem of search may 
well become analogous to the location of manhole covers, camouflaged 
at that. The problem, I daresay, is exceeding difficult, even if re- 
stricted to a limited area. 

Now, I have taken the liberty of building this preface to the prob- 
lem, because of a firm belief that if we allow present armament de- 
velopment to continue unrestrained over the next decade we have 
arrived at a point in time where the hopes of ever achieving a work- 
able and effective inspection program may well have vanished. Re- 
phrased, we have perhaps less than 10 years in which to effect inter- 
national inspection and control, or the weapon systems will have be- 
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come so secretable that free inspection becomes exceedingly difficult 
and responsibility so delegated that it degenerates.beyond the bounds 
of effective control. 


“COEXISTENCE OR NONEXISTENCE” 


I am greatly concerned about the public apathy to this problem. 
In particular, we can now develop no rationale to longer justify this 
role. The individual, in any nation that becomes involved in a major 

yar, now faces a high probability of damage to self, family, home, 
and personal interests. As weapons systems continue to grow in area 
effectiveness and the time between continents continues to shrink, we 
move toward an era where the alternative facing civilization, as we 
know it, is simply coexistence or nonexistence. Few more important 
questions have ever faced mankind. 

I would hope that some of the great institutions of our life, includ- 
ing education and religion, might soon take a more aggressive leader- 
ship than heretofore in assuming major roles in this problem. This 
pertains to public education. 

Time is running out and the passive indifference of individuals must 
give way to an aggressive searching for peace. 

Complete international trust implies open international inspection. 
The converse does not necessarily hold. Open inspection need not 
imply trust, but on the other hand it is clearly a step absolutely neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of curtailment of the present arms race 
and the reduction of present force mobilization and the resulting re- 
duction of international tensions. It is proposed today as a mutual 
policing action by the major powers. 


AERIAL INSPECTION 


The areas involved are large, the important concerns are those build- 
ups and/or new locations, new devices, new productivity. These two 
factors alone, area and timeliness, point to aerial inspection as the only 
feasible technique for providing the requisite basic information. I do 
not by this wiah to imply that aerial inspection can do the whole job, 
but I rather do wish to imply that the whole job cannot be done with- 
out aerial surveys as the starting point and the basic continuing tool. 

The obvious questions now are: What is basic? How well does 
aerial inspection serve? Paramount concern must be a warning of 
the imminence of attack. Today’s force structure, ground and/or 
sea and/or air requires such breadth of activity and preparation for 
a mass operation that it is impossible to conceal these operations from 
an aerial inspection. On the other hand, the differentiation between 
preparation for a practice maneuver and for an attack is much more 
difficult for the aerial survey, which, being objective, assesses capabili- 
ties rather than intentions, 

In assessing the potential of an attack the air survey in order finds 
the buildup of ground-force threat most easily, that of naval force 
next, and the buildup of the air threat most difficult. By “difficult” 
I imply requiring a greater frequency of observation, and the result, 
in turn, providing the least lead time for response. 
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ABANDONMENT OF LARGE-SCALE MASS MANEUVERS DESIRABLE 


One must hope that large-scale mass maneuvers would soon become 
abandoned by mutual agreement under a mutual inspection plan. This 
abandonment would seem mutually desirable because of the tensions 
such maneuvers might create in this environment. 

Thus in reference to the dangers of attack, aerial survey can identify 
when such a danger may exist and find the exact points where ground 
inspection might provide desirable supplemental information. 

There is perhaps more to this story. It would appear likely that 
there is the opportunity to create the strongest single element of deter- 
rence in an open aerial inspection program. Observation of a prede- 
termined sequence of acts that are prerequisite to the launching of 
attacks can be defined as the hostile act. Any step in a mutual inspec- 
tion program that can move the definition of “start of hostilities” back 
to a point that is before the launching of a thermonuclear strike 
provides with it an opportunity for alternatives in the course of action, 
alternatives which include strong political and moral forces. Unless 
this is done, all alternatives are lost. 


PROBLEM OF WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT 


Now the less urgent, but long-range important problems must deal 
with weapon development, and, if agreement is achieved on weapon 
limitations, inspection for the enforcement of this agreement. As of 
today these are relatively simple tasks for aerial inspection to monitor 
with present techniques. Weapon performance, industrial produc- 
tivity and capacity, significant changes of this productivity or capacity, 
significant chine of product all fall generally within the capability 
of detection by present aerial- -inspection techniques. Even the growth 
of emphasis on peaceful uses of atomic energy should not add undue 
complexity to the aerial monitoring of atomic-ener gy programs in the 
specific interests of armament control. Again, if necessary, the air 
survey can define the exact point where ground inspection would seem 
to provide desirable supplementary information. 


FUNCTIONING OF AERIAL INSPECTION 


The function of aerial inspection may be simply summed. Given a 
9 million square-mile tract, some 300 flight lines providing about 
200,000 photographs can provide total cover. This consideration is 
based upon the assumption of a simple installation of present stand- 
ard equipment. A more complex installation and/or new tools would 
markedly reduce the flight-line requirements. This cover would yield 
positive ‘information as to the areas of activity and areas of non- 
activity. Of the areas of activity a large number ‘could be successfully 
analyzed to define the nature of this activity and the remainder would 
be marked for a more detailed closeup. 

The closeup would, we would estimate, require some additional 
200,000 photographs. From this, the nature and inventory of produc- 
tion and armament could be almost completely assessed. Areas need- 
ing supplemental ground inspection could be pinpointed. 
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The total area survey, to locate new buildups, would require much 
lower frequency of repetition than the closeup survey of the selected 
areas of activity. 

Today the technical problems facing complete aerial inspection are 
relatively easy. The airborne equipment at hand is adequate for the 
job and only the problems of the number of trained photo-interpreters 
available, the development of suitable technological support staff, 
and perhaps some changes in the basic philosophy underlying equip- 
ment related to the photo-interpretation process would seem to appear 
as problems unique to the technological aspects of an open aerial in- 
spection program. The near future step of conversion from present 
weapons to proposed missile systems is also subject to simple aerial 
inspection, identification, inventory, and location during the transition 
period. Ten years hence, however, after the transition, the weapons 
are smaller and do not need extensive support bases. They are sub- 
ject to underground installation and wide dispersal. No means but 
aerial inspection can approach this situation and facing this as an 
accomplished fact, aerial inspection will face a problem of most grave 
complexity. 

In summary, from a technological point of view, the time is right— 
perhaps urgent——and the tool is right for initiation of the inspection 
task. 

Senator Humpnreyr. Senator Pastore ? 

Senator Pasrore. No questions. 


INSPECTION SYSTEM IMPERATIVE BEFORE DEVELOPMENT OF ICBM 


Senator Humpnrey. You are underscoring the statement of Dr. 
Levison this morning, in other words, about the urgency of an inspec- 
tion agreement prior to the practical adaptation and use of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile? 

Dean Macponaxp. I think this is imperative. I think that it 
becomes technically almost a hopeless task for inspection after that. 

I would like to cite back that disarmament in 1919, as we view it 
today, looks like such a simple problem as compared with today’s 
problem, and the Baruch plan of 1946 is so much more simple than 
today’s problem that I can only visualize that with this growth of 
the technical problems associated with inspection and control, that 
we can project this for 10 years in terms of the decreasing force-base 
complex, and it becomes almost impossible. 

Senator Humpurey. Your disagreement with Professor Rostow 
is that he felt that within a decade, if we keep up the resistance, there 
might be some changed attitude and hope, and your feeling is that 
in a decade, if nothing is accomplished between now and the living 
out of that decade, that inspection will be rather ineffective ? 

Dean Macpona.p. It will be technologically impossible. 

Senator Humrurey. I hope you two gentlemen will get together 
and resolve this, because it surely poses a very difficult problem for 
us, 

I can see from the political point of view the point that Dr. Rostow 
makes, but again may I say that here is a typical example of how the 
technician, from the scientific point of view, must be able to correlate 
and coordinate these technical aspects with the political. This is one 
of our really serious problems. 
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We would like very much to spend a lot of time with you on this. 
Again I say that this is a feast of knowledge for us, and I want to 
thank you so much, Dean Macdonald, for your willingness to come 
and present this paper. 

I would like to say at this time that each and every one of these 
discussions is worthy of what I would call front-page copy, and it is 
regrettable that we have had a sort of 15-course banquet here, when 
each one of them is wor thy of complete writeup. 

I hope that we will be able to get this information more fully dis- 
played and disseminated to the public, because this is the type of 
material that has not been presented in public session. 

Thank you. 

Dean Macponatp. Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. The next witness is Dean David Cavers of the 
Harvard Law School, who will discuss, as I understand it, some of the 
legal aspects of a workable arms reduction and control plan. 

‘Is that the situation ? 

Mr. Cavers. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to thank you so much for all of your 
cooperation, Dean, and for your willingness to be present with us here 
today. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID F. CAVERS, FESSENDEN PROFESSOR OF 
LAW AND ASSOCIATE DEAN, HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 


Mr. Cavers. I am very privileged, Senator Humphrey, for this 
community to have had an experience such as having this hearing in 
our midst provided. 

I should like, if I may, to depart somewhat, Senator Humphrey and 
Senator Pastore, from the start of the remarks that I had prepared 
in mimeographed form in order that I may comment on some of the 
implications of some of the testimony that we have just heard at the 
start of my observations. 

I should like in particular to comment on some of the remarks of 
Professor Rostow, who has given us a pessimistic appraisal of the 
Soviet attitude. That appraisal emphasizes a factor that I think we 
are inclined to overlook, namely, that arms control does not depend 
simply on what we decide to do; that arms control depends on Soviet 
agreement with us. 


“This is integral to my own decision as to the nature of a workable 
plan. 


PORTRAYING UNITED STATES MILITARY STRENGTH 


Professor Rostow urges that we keep our relative military strength 
intact, pending an arms-control agreement, that we keep our position 
inthe arms race. This objective, however, imposes on us the risk that 
in pursuing it, we shall appear in exactly the light that the Soviet 
leaders wish to display us, as a truly militaristic power. 

While I agree that we must preserve our military strength, absent 
arms control : agreements, that imposes on us a continuing need to rebut 
the suspicion that this str ength is not truly defensive. This objective 


of rebuttal must be reflected in all our policies, political and economic, 
as well as military. 
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At no point does this obligation become greater than in connection 
with the disarmament negotiations. It is essential that we present 
workable plans and be genuine in our desire to see them adopted. 

The tactics that Professor Friedrich describes, the taking on and 
putting off of a coat, are all too obvious. For 6 or 7 years, we did 
not even do this. We took off our coat in 1946; when the Soviet 
response to that was cold, we put the coat back on and buttoned it up. 

We have now taken it off again, but shall be watched closely by 
those who are all too ready to find it a mere gesture. 

It may be a compliment, but it is uncomfortably true that we are 
held by the world to a higher standard of political morality than 
is our Soviet adversary. 

Jumping now to the second page of my statement,* I have noted 
there three conditions that seem to me to have to be met if we are 
to have a workable arms control plan. 


MILITARY SECURITY FOR BOTH SIDES 


First, the plan itself must provide a reasonable degree of military 
security for both sides. ‘To do this it must stop the fear-breeding arms 
race, leave the armaments it permits in approximate balance, and 
provide effective inspection tal control machinery to detect and give 
prompt warning of any serious violation. 

Otherwise, it would soon be wrecked by suspicions and by under- 
cover efforts to catch up. 

None of these specifications is easy to meet, but the most difficult of 
all is to stop the arms race. As Professor Leach has shown so con- 
vincingly, the arms race is now qualitative. The race can’t be stopped 
merely by freezing manpower or the total amount of money each side 
can spend on arms. This would leave each power free to concentrate 
production and manpower on its deadliest weapons. 


STOPPING ARMS RACE BY FREEZING CATEGORIES 


Professor Leach’s emphasis on the need for reduction by categories 
should be recalled. We could, however, stop the arms race by a 
freeze by categories without having to work out reductions by cate- 
gories to start with. 

At the present time, the arms race is not centered on the production 
of atomic explosives or even nuclear weapons, but rather, as has been 
brought out by the testimony of several witnesses, on the means of 
their delivery, particularly guided and ballistic missiles. 

It is not clear from the newspaper accounts that the present Amer- 
ican and Soviet proposals would halt the development of more deadly 
and longer range missiles. Unless this is done, however, the arms 
race will go on. We shall continue to live in fear, and the first con- 
dition will not have been met, 


EXACTING SACRIFICES FROM PARTIES TO ARMS CONTROL PLAN 


The second condition is that the principal parties to the control 
plan, particularly the Soviet Union and the United States, must each 
consider lasting arms control to be in their own respective best 
interests. 


*See p. 297 for omitted portion. 
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If, for example, the Soviets were to enter a control plan simply as 
a propaganda move, or as a way to gain a short-run military advan- 
tage, they would probably soon throw it over. The problem of nego- 
tiating a workable plan and assuring its observance can be solved only 
if both sides want to reach and keep the agreement, even though each 
side will bargain for terms most favorable to it. 

But how can we tell whether apparent Soviet willingness to go along 
is genuine? May they not give the appearance of agreement in order 
to trick us into some disadvantageous compromise 

The best way to test the genuineness of Soviet intentions is for the 
plan itself to require sacrifices of the Soviets, at the start of the plan 
that are at least equal to the sacrifices which the plan exacts of us. 
There must be no incentive for them to seek a temporary advantage 
and then sabotage the controls. 

This danger has made critical the problem of how to get a control 
plan started. Neither side has wished to make major sacrifices at 
the beginning of the plan. Thus we have always held out against any 
initial ban on nuclear weapons. The Soviets in turn have shrunk 
from disclosing their military secrets at the start. This, of course, 
has been one of the obstacles to the adoption of President Eisenhower's 
open-skies proposal. 


PROBLEMS OF ENFORCEMENT 


The third condition is that we remain subject to controls only as 
long as the Communist States abide by them. We must make it plain 
and firm that any Communist attempt to evade the control system, 
whether by outright violation, by a succession of minor obstructions 
to the inspector, or by setting a brush-fire war, would result in our 
prompt withdrawal. 

We could not afford to bluff or be bluffed. It is encouraging to see 
that this position has been adopted by the State Department. The 
newspapers report that our latest proposal calls for the “suspension,” 
full or in part, or even the “termination” of arms control in case of 
violation or of other “adverse” circumstances. Absent detection, it is 
just a little hard to be sure what mode of escape in that circumstance is. 

If the second condition is fulfilled, that is, if the Soviet Union really 
wants arms control, then our refusal to remain tied to a one-sided 
system, controlling one side only, will bring about their compliance. 
If our position is made plain, we need not insist on strong enforce- 
ment machinery in the control plan itself. In a divided world in 
which both sides have nuclear weapons, neither side can enforce rules 
against the other by resorting to armed force. The policeman dares 
not use his club. In fact, we do not need policemen; we need first- 
class watchmen. 

Americans are a Jaw-minded people, however, and we are inclined 
to attach great importance to ways and means of enforcing any rules 
we agree to. Since we would have been on the majority side in any 
U. N. agency set up to operate the enforcement machinery, our past 
insistence on enforcement measures with teeth has made agreement 
hard to reach; part of the process of buttoning up the coat. 

We ought therefore to check any proposed enforcement measure to 
see whether it is really worthwhile. May I give four examples of en- 
forcement plans in which the teeth are false. 
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EXAMPLES OF FAULTY ENFORCEMENT PLANS 


First was our original plan for U. N. ownership or managerial 
control of atomic stockpiles and all dangerous atomic facilities. 
Though a useful administrative device, this looked to the Soviets like a 
scheme to perpetuate the American monopoly. 

From the standpoint of sheer protection, what good would it be 
for the U. N. agency to have full legal title to a reactor in central 
Siberia if the Soviets decided they wanted to take it? 

Second was our desire to abolish the veto in Security Council cases 
involving atomic violations. This, too, was billed by the Soviets as 
an American scheme to override the Soviet minority. What protection 
would it have given us? With the veto abolished in atomic cases, 
the Council might sometime order the Soviet Union or a satellite to 
do or not to do something. Suppose this order ran seriously against 
their wishes. They could not veto it; they would simply disobey it. 
A veto de facto can be just as final as a veto de jure if force may not 
be invoked against either. 

Third is our 1954 proposal to give the control agency power to order 
nuclear fuel cut off from nations violating its rules or to order their 
reactors shut down. Such an order would not be subject to veto. 
If obeyed, it might shut down big industries and darken cities. 

For a country like Russia, with its own nuclear fuel supply, such 
an order would have no compulsion behind it. The Soviets would 
obey it voluntarily or not at all. 

Fourth is the idea that individual officials violating the control 
plan or the agency rules should be prosecuted before a new inter- 
national criminal court. This would allow a nation caught in flagrante 
to offer up scapegoats if it did not want to oppose the U. N. If, how- 
ever, it was not ready to back down, it would simply refuse to yield 
up the offending officials for trial. 

My doubts as to the effectiveness of legal measures to enforce com- 
pliance with an arms-control plan do not mean that I see no place 
for law or legal procedures in disarmament, or that I think arms 
control simply a matter of power politics. 

The view that law exists only where there is a policeman with a 
club in the background is too narrow. When, to achieve a common 
objective, a group of people or of nations set up rules and procedures 
for their common guidance, we have law in a very real sense even 
though the only consequence of violation is the dissolution of the 
group. 

The pursuit of mutual advantage takes the place of enforcement. 
This may well exert a more lasting cohesive power than the fear of 
sanctions. 


LEGAL PROCEDURES AND AN ARMS CONTROL PLAN 


Legal procedures can help make an arms-control plan work. Any 
plan will in time give rise to disputes concerning its interpretation 
and application. We already possess the International Court of Jus- 
tice with authority to render decrees in cases brought by aggrieved 
states. 

Moreover, the control agency itself could go to the International 
Court for advisory opinions; the control plan might even include an 
advance agreement by the parties to abide by the Court’s opinion in 
any such case. 
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Absent a military crisis, the Court could decide whether one side’s 
failure to live up to its undertaking was serious enough to justify 
the suspension or termination of the control plan. In some situations 
the dangers of atomic aggression might be too critical to permit the 
gr adual j processes of adjudication. 

Then the threatened state could appeal to the Security Council or 
to the General Assembly and rally friendly nations and world opinion 
to its support. It could mobilize its armed forces and resume their 
expansion. If attacked, it would be free under article 51 of the 
charter to fight back. Moreover, under a control plan that did not 
abolish nuclear weapons, it would be easy, and legal, to keep a lot of 
fissionable powder dry. 

Our experience with arms control planning both of the thirties and 
for the past 10 years has been with countries that did not want to 
reach an agreement. 

Now, however, nuclear war threatens devastation to both sides, and 
the arms burden is heavy, and the arms race is breeding fear rather 
than security. Economic and cultural—even athletic—methods of 
competition start to look at least as effective and a lot safer. 

A genuine mutual desire for lasting arms control is coming to be 
thinkable. Once we can assume that both sides want controls and 
want them to continue, many of our difficulties begin to melt away. 
For example, a brush-fire war could not last very long if both West 
and East opposed it. 

Moreover, in the arms-control field, as in many others, I believe 
that experience would prove that nothing succeeds like success. Inter- 
ests in continued peace and disarmament would become vested. After 
10 years of effective arms control, I believe we would see not a placid, 
problemless world but one from which the awesome threat of the third 
and last world war had finally been removed. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Pastore? 

Senator Pastore. It would seem to me, following you in the reading 
of this paper, Professor, that you would suggest that this entire 
responsibility be placed under the U.N. 


RELATIONSHIP OF UNITED NATIONS TO DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Cavers. I think that ultimately an effective plan would have 
to be worked into the U. N. machinery. There is some thought now 
that as a confidence-building move, some bilateral, temporary bilateral 
arrangement would be possible. 

I can see that that might be useful, but ultimately it seems to me 
the United N ‘ations provides the machinery. 

Senator Pastore. Then you would put it under the umbrella of the 
United Nations. And as I followed you in reading your paper I 
noticed, too, that you would not suggest too many changes in the 
pr esent exist ing charter. 

Mr. Cavers. I see very little need for such changes. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, you would not be bothered too 
much about disturbing the veto power in the Security Council? 

Mr. Cavers. That is true. 

Senator Pastore. And insofar as enforcement is concerned, you do 
not provide for any, but only public opinion in case of a violation, 
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with the added authority to discontinue the entire control plan; is 
that about all it amounts to? 

Mr. Cavers. As far as the arms control plan, that would be true. 
We would remain equipped in the United Nations with the Security 
Council with its authority, and in the event of an arms control plan 
violation, there would be no impediment to the exercise of that author- 
ity in case there was a unanimity among the basic powers. 

Senator Pasrorr. You did mention the open-skies proposal of 
President Eisenhower. Would you put the supervision of that under 
the jurisdiction of the United Nations? Would that be an interna- 
tional policy / 

Mr. Cavers. It would seem to me that after a conceivable test 
period of a preliminary nature, it would become an integral part of 
the plan, and to be effective, it would seem to me that it would have 
to extend over wider territory than the two nations involved that we 
are considering. 

Senator Pastore. I think that is all. I think I see your position 
quite clearly. 

Senator Humpnrey. As I gathered in the latter part of your state- 
ment—I will quote the words exactly—you said: 


For example, a brush-fire war could not last very long if both West and Hast 
opposed it. 


I suppose a current example of that would be in the Middle East. 
MIDDLE EASTERN SITUATION 


At the present time, if both the Soviet and the United States and 
Great Britain and France would all take one firm position in the 
Middle Eastern situation, the opportunity for a peaceful and amicable 
settlement of those difficulties might be much better. 

Mr. Cavers. Vastly better, I believe. 

Senator Humpnurey. Therefore, would it not seem appropriate that 
at a conference such as the London Disarmament Conference, that 
this Government of ours face the Soviet with the obvious fact of its 
arms sales in the Middle East and say, “On the one hand you are talk- 
ing disarmament and peace in Paris, London, and Washington, but 
aggravating the tensions, provoking hostilities through Cairo, Beirut, 
and other points in the Middle East”? 

Mr. Cavers. I think one of our great difficulties in dealing realis- 
tically with the arms control plan is that we have always kept rather 
separate the technical problems of designing an arms control plan 
from a number of the very hot political situations where, if the plan 
were adopted, there would be inevitable need for measures to be taken 
to prevent the crises from arising. 

T am not sure, Senator Humphrey, that the grant of authority to 
the subcommittee at London is broad enough to sustain a discussion 
of that issue there, but I think that the present situation illustrates 
very sharply the relationship of the problem of arms control with 
certain of our political problems. 

In other words, suppose we had today an arms control plan and we 
had the situation that we now see on the Israel-Egypt border; it 
would be obvious that there would be an incompatibility between the 
do-nothing policy at the present time and the arms control plan. 
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Senator Humpurey. It just appears to me a rather ironical and 
paradoxical situation when you pick up a newspaper and see over in 
this column the reporting of the London Disarmament Conference and 
the statements of the representatives of the U. S. S. R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and France, particularly those major 

owers, and then on the right-hand column or someplace else on the 

ront page you see, “65 dead, 130 injured; 24-hour gun battle,” and 
you know that down behind all of this is the very obvious movement of 
new weapons, jet aircraft, heavy tanks, mobile units into this area, pro- 
voking a very serious problem. 

Now, without going into the merits of the respective sides of the 
case, this is an exceedingly explosive situation, and I have often won- 
dered while we are talking disarmament with the representatives of 
the U. S. S. R., why a concurrent policy should not be followed of 
reminding them that disarmament does not necessarily only flow across 
the Northland and the English Channel via Gander, New York, and 
Washington, but also may very well work down through the Suez 
and the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. Cavers. May I suggest, Senator, that there may be some advan- 
tage in trying to settle some of these problems in terms of arms control 
as distinguished from the merits. In other words, in terms of a great 
objective which does not have to be worked out in terms of a localized 
conflict. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to thank you very much, Dean, for your 
statement. I was particularly appreciative of what Senator Pastore 
brought out about being able to work within the context of what we 
have as an international agency. 

I think this at least gives us a more simplified approach, and yet a 
very legal and formal approach to the problem of arms control and 
inspection, utilizing the working instrumentalities that are now 
available. 

Thank you. 


(The portion of Mr. Cavers’ testimony which he omitted is as 
follows :) 


My name is David F. Cavers. I am Fessenden professor of law and associate 
dean of the faculty of the Harvard Law School. I have been watching the 
course of arms control negotiation since the fall of 1946 and have from time to 
time commented on it in various periodicals, especially the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. 

SUBSTANTIAL BASIS FOR OPTIMISM 


Throughout this period, I have kept hopefully looking for signs of progress 
toward a real agreement, and now at long last I feel that there is substantial 
basis for optimism. The proposals have now been adjusted to the hard fact that 
a truly foolproof control system is impossible. It seems to me especially signifi- 
cant that the Soviet Union has conceded the impractibility of keeping a eomplete 
check on nuclear weapons. In so doing, they have given up the propaganda 
value of their repeated claim that they alone want to abolish the bomb. This is 
some evidence that they are ready to negotiate a genuine control plan. 

We should not, of course, conclude from this that they are abandoning the hope 
that communism will come to dominate the world. They may simply be assum- 
ing that they can achieve their goal by more economical means than persisting 
in the arms race or starting a nuclear war. 

Even with this good beginning, we have a long way to go before we can hope 
for agreement on the general principles of control, not to mention the multitude 
of concrete arrangements that a control plan requires. Most of the plans pre- 
pared thus far have been skeleton plans. Even the most complete one, the U. N. 
majority plan, vetoed by the Soviet Union in 1948, left important matters un- 
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touched. Moreover, the emphasis in recent years has been on how to get a control 
system underway; much less attention has been devoted to the problems of 
making it work. 

Many people, though they dislike the arms race, are convinced that no arms- 
control plan will work, simply because the Soviet Government must be a party to 
it. They have observed the Soviets’ skill in sabotaging control plans in Germany 
and, more recently, in North Korea and predict that a worldwide arms-control 
plan could not last very long. Other people believe that no arms-control plan can 
last unless it is made part of a limited world government and is backed up by a 
world police force. 

I do not share these pessimistic views. I recognize that the great powers have 
never tackled any collective action as difficult as framing and operating an arms- 
control plan in this atomic age. I realize that the task is especially hard because 
the world’s two great systems of social organization are now pitted against each 
other. However, I believe that an arms-control plan may be workable if three 
conditions can be met. 


a * ce a 
Senator Humpnrey. Professor Millikan. 
Professor, we are very happy to have you as a witness, and I under- 

stand you are the concluding witness on this panel of experts in this 
field who have given us so much advice and counsel. 

Senator Pastore. He is the cleanup hitter. 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes. 

Senator Pastore says that you are the cleanup hitter. The bases 
are loaded; the cleanup hitter is on our side, and after you, the ball 
game is over. 

May I say that we are going to take some of the other witnesses 
who have been so considerate and patient as to wait. I shall undertake 
to remain. Senator Pastore, I understand, has to leave at 6. But 
[ will be here if you will be willing to testify to me alone. 

You go ahead. 


* * om 


STATEMENT OF MAX MILLIKAN, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 


Mr. Muikan. Gentlemen, I am director of the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at MIT, and I would like to make a few comments on 
the way in which disarmament is related to our dealings with the rest 
of the free world, and especially those parts of the free world outside 
Europe, although my comments may have some relevance in some of 
the European countries. 

Such qualifications as I have for discussing this subject arise from 
research being carried forward at the Center on three topics: (1) 
United States-Soviet bloc relations, (2) the economic and _ political 
development of underdeveloped areas, such as India and Indonesia, 
and (3) the flow of international communication and its effect on atti- 
tudes and ultimately on action in foreign countries. 


MIT’S CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Senator Humpnrey. Dr. Millikan, before you go on—and IT shall 
not interrupt you any more in your statement—how many universi- 
ties have centers such as the one that you are privileged to head here 
at MIT? 

Mr. Mrtrrkan. That is a difficult question to answer because a great 
many universities have programs of study in international relations 
which may be organized more or less formally as research programs. 
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I know of only 2 or 3 organizations that I would regard as precisely 
parallel, or very closely parallel, to our organizations with some foun- 
dation financing, to carry forward basic research on a substantial 
scale. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you also carry on adult education activities 
out of your foreign affairs? 

Mr. Mnaikan. We regard one of our basic purposes as the im- 
provement of public knowledge and education on these matters, and 
try to translate our research results, insofar as we can, into popular 
terms where we can do this. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to say that it seems to me, as we go 
into this work, and as a Member of Congress, that this is one of the 
most urgent matters of public education today. 

It appears to me that every great university—and when I say “great, 

I do not necessarily mean in size, but I mean in the quality of its 
faculty and its research technicians—ought to provide this kind of 
basic research. 

If the importance of the subject of disarmament is all that we say 
it is and the foreign policy of our country is as important as we say 
it is, then it is a matter of life and death, and surely the educational 
institutions of this country ought to be moving into it forthwith. 

The reason I asked my question is that I do not believe that there 
are too many such centers, considering the vast sums that are spent 
upon education—and I am all for even more sums being spent—but 
I hope that we will get some impetus to do more of what you are 
doing. 

You go right ahead. 

Mr. Muurikan. We try to accept this responsibility. I may say 
we are very happy to be joined by the Senate of the United States 
as an educ ational institution, which I think you are making it in the 
hearings of this committee. 

Negotiations for disarmament affect two critical dimensions of the 
cold war: the contest for superiority in the weapons and tee -hnology 
which lie at the base of military power; and the struggle for men’s 
minds. 


LONG-RUN PURPOSE OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


I take it that the central long-run purpose of our foreign policy is 
to promote the evolution of a ‘world environment in which our own 
security and our way of life will not be menaced by events outside our 
borders. The immediate tangible threat arises from the growing mili- 
tary capabilities and possible hostile intentions of the Soviet Union. 
Soviet possession of the newest weapons of mass destruction gives 
this threat a terrible immediacy and has stirred us to renewed efforts 
to achieve disarmament. In the shadow of this menace there is a 
tendency to believe that if only we could find some disarmament 
formula which would give us assurance that the Soviets would not 
drop H-bombs on our cities, the crucial problems of our foreign policy 
would be solved. 


IMPORTANCE OF NON-EUROPEAN FREE WORLD 


If this were so, our relations with the non-European free world 
would be of minor importance. These areas are not capable of making 
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any significant contribution to Soviet nuclear capabilities. Their addi- 
tion to the Communist bloc would not increase noticeably Soviet ca- 
acity to manufacture either atomic weapons or means of delivery. 
n the long-range missile age they would not be important as henak 
ing sites against the North American continent. In an interconti- 
nental nuclear conflict their possession by one side or the other would 
be most unlikely to have any effect on the outcome. 

Why, then, do they then matter to us? The answer, I think, re- 
quires a brief discussion of the nature of the dangers we face. In 
the first place, in a world in which two major powers have funda- 
mentally opposed objectives, violence occuring anywhere is hard to 
contain. Conflicts which start as limited and local engagements but 
in which the major powers have opposing interests are very likely to 
spread and produce pressures leading to the breakdown of disarma- 
ment schemes. 

More fundamentally, however, the spread beyond the borders of the 
Soviet bloc of totalitarian doctrine and practice and of the convic- 
tion that violence is a necessary instrument of social and political 
policy poses long-run threats to our society which may well be at 
east as serious as the threat of Soviet use of the atom against us. If 
we become politically isolated in a world over the rest of which the 
Kremlin can exercise effective influence and control, the values and 
institutions we most cherish may not be able to survive even if we 
successfully protect ourselves from direct physical destruction. Of 
course, the shasta and the political threats are closely interrelated, 
both in fact and in Communist theory. The Communists believe 
physical force to be most effective as the handmaiden of social and 
political disintegration. They are most likely to use force in a situ- 
ation in which they have softened up the power and will to resist by 
promoting social and political decay. us the struggle for men’s 
minds is important to us both in itself and because success in that 
struggle will be a deterrent to Soviet military aggression. 


RELATIONSHIP TO DISARMAMENT OF STRUGGLE FOR MEN’S MINDS 


What then are the key elements in the struggle for men’s minds, and 
how do they relate to disarmament? The contest. is frequently de- 
scribed as one between fundamentally different philosophical systems 
of ideologies. The problem is pictured as one of persuading people 
that the values and concepts of western democratic thought are a better 
basis for the organization of society than the doctrines enunciated by 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin. Now for a few intellectuals this is no doubt 
a meaningful way of posing the problem. But study after study of 
the sources from which communism derives its mass support abroad 
has suggested that much more pragmatic considerations are of vastly 
greater importance than these ideological ones. 

Two major practical considerations appear to be dominant in the 
minds of those in the underdeveloped areas who find communism 
appealing. 

The first is a curious mixture of a stated desire to be independent, 
to be left alone, and a less consciously formulated desire, if real inde- 
pendence turns out to be impossible, to be on the winning side. 

These two somewhat inconsistent attitudes are often found in the 
same person. The people of Asia and Africa, who constitute, after 
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all, 60 percent of the world’s population, have for a century and a half 
known no domination other than that of the West. A new power has 
now arisen to challenge western power, and at the same time western 
power in these areas appears to be on the wane. It is understandable 
that the newly independent nations and those seeking independence 
from the West should see in this new power the best hope of accelerat- 
ing or insuring their own independence. The ideal situation from the 
point of view of the people of these countries would be a reduction in 
the power of both camps, together with a diminution of the possibility 
that conflict between the two would involve them. Disarmament on 
almost any terms is thus very popular with them. The Soviets have a 
psychological advantage here because the power Asians and Africans 
fear most is the one they know best, that of the West. Thus they are 
not much impressed with the dangers of disarmament schemes which 
might weaken us more than the Soviets. 

At the same time that they seek independence, many of the peoples 
of the areas are not yet really convinced in their innermost minds 
that true independence is a real possibility. The next best thing to 
independence is to be on the winning side. If, as the Communists 
keep insisting, communism is the wave of the future, and its victory 
is historically inevitable, it is the better part of prudence not to be 
identified as anti-Communist, and a time may come, many believe, 
when to be pro-Communist is the best way to be left alone. Mean- 
while a neutral position is probably the least dangerous. Evidence 
that the West is weakening and the Soviet bloc growing in strength 


can be expected progressively to strengthen communism in the pres- 
ently uncommitted areas. 


STRATEGY OF THE COMMUNISTS 


The Communists, therefore, appear to be fully aware of these some- 
what contradictory impulses. Their strategy is to emphasize their 
dedication to peace and to the independence of the underdeveloped 
nations while quietly but firmly underlining their growing strength 
relative to the West. To borrow language from a distinguished pub- 
lic official: This strategy calls for their getting to the very brink of 
disarmament without actually becoming committed to any form of it 
which would weaken their appeal as the wave of the future. 

Senator Humpnurey. I am trying to recall where that phrase came 
from. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Mituran. The second practical consideration which the Com- 
munists have been effectively exploiting is the newly aroused set of 
hopes and expectations for a better life which are sweeping the under- 
developed areas. Until very recently—almost until World War II— 
the bulk of the world’s population has been without any real hope 
of improvement in their economic, social, or cultural status. The pos- 
sibility of real improvement simply did not exist in the minds of the 
average citizens of these countries. 

The rapid spread of communication, of contact with more advanced 
economies, and of independence movements promoting change is now 
arousing throughout vast populations hopes for education, for better 
health, for more and better food, clothing, and housing, and for na- 
tional dignity and status. The Communists have identified them- 
selves with these goals, both through the activities of their indigenous 
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parties and through pronouncements from Moseow and Peking. Their 
local parties are saying with some effect that existing institutions based 
on western democratic practices are incapable of moving societies to- 
ward these goals, and that only adherence to communism gives promise 
of bringing the people the things they now for the first time believe 
it is possible for them to have. The Communists point to the alleged 
economic successes of Russia and China wnder communism as evidence 
of the effectiveness of their techniques. 

The diplomatic line from Moscow is more subtle, softpeddling com- 
munism as the political answer and emphasizing that the bloc stands 
ready to assist these countries in pursuing their newly cherished eco- 
nomic and social goals without political strings or pressures. Thus 
those in these countries who see their hopes of local improvement under 
democratic institutions frustrated are persuaded by the local parties 
to join the Communists. Many of them have doubts and reservations 
about the dangers to freedom and individual liberties involved in this 
step, but they are persuaded that a temporary imposition of party 
discipline and submission to compulsion is the necessary price they 
must pay to achieve some progress toward the satisfaction of their 
aspirations. 

Those who resist this appeal look to Moscow and are persuaded 
that there is no threat to their independence from that source, but 
only a benevolent willingness to assist them with resources and skills. 
Moscow makes no demands for military alliance, recognizing that 
Soviet military strength would not be greatly enhanced by adding 
the meager military resources of these countries to her own. By 
emphasizing her support of independence and pointing to western 
attempts to retain control of these areas she hopes to induce them 
to deny us military bases. Her long-run hope is presumably to dis- 
credit both western influence and ideas and thus to increase her own 
political influence and in some cases promote the advent to power 
of Communist parties, 


SUCCESS OF COMMUNIST EFFORTS 


Unfortunately, it has to be reported that these efforts are achieving 
some measure of success. They have been skillfully designed to exploit 
weaknesses in our own policy toward these areas. Our emphasis on 
military pacts and alliances, our efforts in some instances to tie eco- 
nomic aid to military aid, our insistence that those who were not with 
us were against us have all contributed to a widespread conviction 
in Asia that our purposes are at the least to retain the imperial con- 
trol we say we are giving up and at the worst to launch an aggressive 
war ourselves. Recent opinion polls in India show, somewhat to the 
surprise of western observers, that many more people there think the 
initiative for a war in Asia will come from us than from China or 
Russia. 

In the absence of positive bold initiatives in support of independ- 
ence and economic development on our part, our concessions to na- 
tionalism have frequently appeared to arise from weakness and fear 
rather than from strength, contributing to the Communist wave of the 
future campaign. 

Senator Pastore. May I interrupt you at that point. That is a 
very significant statement you have just made: 
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Opinion polls in India show that many people there think the |initiafive 
for a war in Asia will come from us rather than from China or Russia. 

Can you document that ¢ 

Mr. Mitzirkan. Yes. I haven’t got the documentation with me, but 
there have been recent opinion polls conducted in India which do 
produce this result, that of those who believe that a war is likely, 
or threatening, which is a limited number, but still a substantial 
fraction—— 

Senator Pastore. Can you supply that so we might have it for the 
committee files ? 

Mr. MiturKan. I will attempt to dig up the reference and give it to 
you, yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Just mail it down to us. 

Mr. Mitircan. All right; very good. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD DISARMAMENT 


What are the implications of this state of affairs in the non-EKuro- 
pean free world for our policy toward disarmament? In the first 
place, it is clear that actual disarmament, if it brought a decline in 
Soviet military potential at least equal to the reduction in our own 
strength, would be to our advantage in these areas. However much 
the Soviets talk of peace and independence, their efforts are designed 
ultimately to bring these areas under their control. The real inde- 
pendence of these countries is much more in our interest than in that 
of the Soviets. To bring the Asian and African nations firmly with- 
in the Soviet orbit, their own doctrine suggests they may well need 
at least the threat and possibly the exercise of force at some point. 
Actual disarmament would reduce their capabilities to use this threat, 
implicitly or explicitly. 

In the second place, it is important that we reverse the impression 
current in many of these countries that it is the Soviets and not we 
who are genuinely interested in peace. Even if the prospects of suc- 
cess in disarmament negotiations look very dim, it is most important 
that we pursue a continued initiative in proposing bona fide inspection 
and disarmament schemes and place responsibility for their rejection 
as inescapably on the Soviets as possible. Here the clarity and sound- 
ness of the basic principles on which we stand and a steady education 
of the world’s public are essential. 

I would like to interject at that point, in connection with an earlier 
question by Senator Pastore, that I think this is one respect in which 
we have gained ground since Geneva, and in which the Geneva per- 
formance was a very substantial gain to us. 

I believe that a good deal of the change in European sentiment 
reported by Professor Friedrich—and I am quite sure that a very 
substantial change in sentiment in Asia with respect to our intentions 
and our basically peaceful purposes—was due to President Ejisen- 
liower’s appearance at Geneva and the image which he created at that 
time, and whatever disadvantages this may have been to us, I do not 
think we should underestimate the importance it had in clarifying in 
the minds of other peoples the nature of American purposes, which are 
perfectly clear to us, but very often seriously misunderstood. 

Senator Pastore. Was the poll in India taken before or after that? 
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Mr. Miran. The poll, I believe, was taken before the Summit 
Conference. I am not sure, however. I will have to check it. 
Senator Pasrore. Well, I hope we get a new poll in India. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


Senator Humpnrey. Is it not fair to say that the United States can 
never find itself in a position where our leaders refuse to sit down at 
conferences or negotiations? 

Mr. Mriuikan. Yes. I would go farther than that—— 

Senator Humpurey. Regardless of whether we like what either the 
implicit or explicit results are, it would have seemed rather unfortu- 
nate, would it not, for the United States to have appeared to be afraid, 
or unwilling, to have its President or its Secretary of State, or what- 
ever officer of our Government may be appropriate, sit down at a con- 
ference with leaders of other nations, including the Soviet Union? 

I just do not see how we could refuse, as such, to talk, to negotiate, 
and to work with these problems. There is always a calculated risk 
that you may get outtalked and outmaneuvered and come out in very 
unfortunate circumstances. 

But we also ought to recognize that to refuse to participate would 
have left a tremendously bad picture of the United States in the public 
mind. 

Mr. Mriiircan. Yes. 

Senator Pastors. I think we ought always to keep on trying. After 
all, the stakes involved are tremendous. It means the peace of the 
world. I do not think we ought to leave any stone unturned in our 
efforts to try to achieve peace. I go along with that. 

Mr. Muuran. I fully agree with this, but I also would add that I 
think there is a very major psychological difference between doing the 
same thing in one case under the appearance of pressure as a response 
to somebody else, and doing it as something for which you are taking 
the initiative. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. MiuirKcan. I think it goes far beyond simply not refusing to sit 
down. There is a very great importance in our presenting an image 
of ourselves as willing to take initiatives in this direction, and I think 
this was the great strength of President EKisenhower’s performance at 
Geneva, that it was really a bold and dramatic initiative from the 
West. 

Senator Humpurey. This is the difference between Bandung and 
Geneva. 

Mr. Miurcan. Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. In the Bandung Conference, we were so con- 
cerned about what was going to happen, we forgot to send greetings. 


UNITED STATES MUST BARGAIN FROM STRENGTH 


Mr. Miutxr1Kxan. In the third place, it is essential that we bargain 
from strength and not from weakness. Our direct security interest 
in maintaining our military strength until the very day that reliable 
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and effective control schemes have been agreed to has been empha- 
sized by others. 

In the underdeveloped areas we must be able to demonstrate con- 
vincingly that our strength and our purpose are sufficient to prevent 
the extension of Soviet power by force anywhere in the world. 

It will require greater skill than we have thus far exhibited to 
make this demonstration while remaining persuasively peaceful in 
intention, but I believe it can be done. One requirement is probably 
a greater use of unilateral guaranties and a reduced dependence on 
alliances and pacts with reluctant partners. 


AIDING CONSTRUCTIVE ASPIRATIONS OF PEOPLES 


Finally we must, through other than disarmament programs, give 
much more convincing evidence than we have done to date that we 
have a vital interest in helping to satisfy the constructive aspirations 
of the world’s people for a better life, and that we believe these aspira- 
tions can be satisfied in societies dedicated to the dispersion of power 
and the protection of individual liberties. 

Even if disarmanent negotiations are successful, this major task 
will remain vital to our long-run security. Such negotiations are 
much more likely to succeed ultimately if we have demonstrated con- 
vincingly to the Soviets and to the rest of the world first that Soviet 
power cannot prevail over free world power and, second, that the 
democratic route to development can be a more effective route than 
the Communist one. 


ELEMENTS VITAL IN UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD UNCOMMITTED 
PEOPLES 


In short, our problem with respect to the so-called uncommitted 
peoples is to pursue a policy containing three elements, so blended as 
to convey an accurate image of our true purposes and intentions. 
The first element is the maintenance of military strength in support 
of those who have faith that our way will prevail. 

Without the other two elements, this aspect of our policy might 
easily lead, as it has already done in many places, to a conviction first 
that we are not really interested in peace and, second, that we have 
no ern concern with the independence and welfare of other 
peoples. 
he second element, with which this committee is concerned, is the 
determined pursuit of ways to remove the menace of modern arma- 
ments. Without the other two elements, again our efforts to promote 
disarmament will be regarded either as a sign of weakness or as a 
hypocritical cover for a policy of trying to perpetuate western in- 
fluence over other parts of the world. 

The third element is vigorous and dramatic programs to help the 
governments and peoples of the underdeveloped areas build a firm 
economic and political base for progressive independent societies. 
Without the other two elements this would be regarded as visionary 
and unrealistic. Each of these three elements reinforces the better 
elements in the other two. 

Our posture on disarmament has vital importance for our relations 
with the rest of the free world. That posture can be consistent, digni- 
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fied, and persuasive in the context of other policiés designed to convey 
the full breadth of our purposes. : 

The image of our purposes held abroad is a unified image. It is not 
an image of our disarmament policy separate from an image of our 
aid policy, separate from an image of our military policy. It is an 
image of our unified purpose to which all of our policies make a 
contribution. 

Onee these are fully understood, we shall not lack a full measure 
of free world support. 

Senator Humrurey. Senator Pastore? 

Senator Pastore. First of all, let me say, Doctor, I think you have 
made a magnificent statement. I agree with you in much of what you 
said in the first part of your presentation here, with relation to the 
suspicion against the West on the part of African and Asian countries, 
the fact that they have been under western domination and they 
seem to feel, “Well, how much worse can it be?” For that reason, some 
of the propaganda that emanates from Moscow is sometimes rather 
attractive and appealing to them. 

To repeat myself, when I was at the United Nations during the 10th 
Annual Assembly, I more or less sensed that feeling on the question 
of self-determination, which is a burning issue at every session of the 
General Assembly. I felt then that we were finding ourselves in a 
rather awkward and indelicate position sometimes because of the 
position that we were taking. It is a contest against the imperialistic 
nations that do not want to grant self-determination to those smaller 
countries in the African and Asian part of the world. 

[ agree with you that that accounts for much of our trouble, and 
it would be helpful if somehow we could prove to these people that, 
after all, this Republic was born out of breaking away from colonial- 
ism, and we believed in self-determination and fought for it and won 
it. We ought somehow to show more enthusiasm for granting it to 
them. 

I think myself that that in some large measure accounts for this 
suspicion against the West. I realize that in many instances we have 
to aline ourselves with the Western Powers in order to keep NATO 
intact, and that some of these problems are not easy of solution. 

The fact of the matter is that that is the factual situation, and it 
does not do us too much good at times. 

Mr. Mirirkan. That is right, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I just want to associate myself with Senator 
Pastore’s remarks. 

The point that you underline is where you say, “The real independ- 
ence of these countries is much more in our interest than in that of 
the Soviets.” You underline the word “real,” and I think you should 
underline “independence” too. 

[ have felt all along that with respect to neutrality, with respect to 
such countries as India; if the Indians were for India, that was quite 
an accomplishment. It did not mean whether they were for the Soviet 
or for us; it means being for themselves 

Mr. Minurkan. Exactly. 

Senator Humrnrey (continuing). Under their own self-govern- 
ment. And they do not have to pledge allegiance to the American 
Government every morning in order to be our allies, whether ideologi- 
cal or military allies. 
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I have often wondered why we were so much more disturbed ‘over 
Indian neutrality than we are over Swedish, Finnish, or Swiss neu- 
trality. I have always considered the Finns to be our friends. As a 
Minnesotan, I must say very proudly that I always considered the 
Swedes to be our friends. And I cannot understand why we get so 
excited about somebody else’s neutrality when they want to be for 
themselves. ' 

I think it is particularly important that we emphasize that. 

One of the points you brought out here is about joining in these 
alliances. You said that the Soviets were exemplifying an attitude 
that “You do not have to be for us.” We have sometimes said that if 
you are not with us, you are automatically against us, exercising a 
value judgment. . 

The Soviet has not made a lot of alliances, open alliances, should I 
say, with many of the Asian and African countries. They have been 
much more subtle than that. We have made some which have, I am 
afraid, not been evaluated in terms of their liabilities as well as their 
assets. 

I am not going to make a value judgment as to such alliances as 
the Baghdad Pact, for example. But I recall hearing as a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee that the Baghdad Pact was begun 
at our inspiration. Now it becomes a matter of our perspiration, and 
we are not so sure that we want to be part of it. 

Maybe it would be better if at the time of inspiration we had assessed 
the liabilities as well as the assets. 

The Pakistan aid program—lI am not again drawing any conclu- 
sion as to whether it is right or wrong; the SEATO operation; the 
recent maneuvers at Bangkok; I am not sure that those were fully 
Asian maneuvers or whether or not it was just a demonstration of 
western power again in the Pacific. From what I gathered, there were 
more Americans, French, and British maneuvering there than there 
were Thais and others. 





IMPORTANCE OF INTERRELATING POLICIES 





These policies and actions cause us really serious problems. As you 
were trying to indicate to us—and I appreciate your comment—dis- 
armament is within this context, as I gather your point, and you 
cannot disassociate it. 

There is a totality here which must always be recognized. 

Is that the sum and substance of the central point of your testimony ? 

Mr. Mruirkan. Yes: very much so. 

I think very often that we permit ourselves to separate problems 
into bexes and that they are much more insoluble in boxes than they 
would be if we put them together into a lump. 

We take the problem of colonialism and we say to ourselves, “There 
is really nothing we can do about this colonialism problem because we 
require our NATO allies and we cannot insult our NATO allies who 
are themselves colonial powers.” 

The problems of colonialism would be much less sensitive and diffi- 
cult if they were put in the problem of a much more aggressive leader- 
ship on the part of the United States in programs of economic develop- 
ment, for example. 

Under the circumstances, it would be possible to reduce the colonial 
issue to very much more nearly a sense of proportion, 
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But in the absence of any offset to it, the Communists and others 
are able to take this issue and build it into something that is very, very 
powerful. 

I really think we do very badly need to consider the interrelations 
of our various policies, particularly in this aspect of international 
polities which concerns the struggle for men’s minds. 

Senator Humenrey. I think a classical example of what you are 
talking about is the Aswan Dam project in Egypt. We suddenly 
became deeply concerned about this project, after the arms program 
to Egypt, after the Soviet made its overtures to Egypt, and then all 
at once we and the British wanted to finance it, and we kind of found 
ourselves in the situation where Egypt is almost the recipient of credit 
on which it can write the terms. I think that is a most unfortunate 
situation. 

Thank you very much. 

Now we are going to go back to some of our witnesses of this 
morning. 

Senator Pastore, I fully understand your obligations to be elsewhere, 
namely, back in the great State of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Russell Johnson, would you come forward, please ? 

I am going to ask the witnesses to be as brief as they can. 

Mr. Jonnson. Just one sheet. 

Senator Humenrey. Go right ahead, Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL JOHNSON, STAFF MEMBER, AMERICAN 
FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, NEW ENGLAND REGION 


Senator Humpnrey. You are with the New England office of the 
American Friends Service Committee? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, Senator Humphrey. 

Lhave asingle-sheet statement. I may include several parenthetical 
comments, if that is all right, but I think it will be a brief statement. 

I was impressed this morning in hearing you speak about the fact 
that your committee is paying some attention to the economic impact 
that disarmament would bring. That has not been given a major 
amount of attention today, and I would like to make a proposal along 
those lines. 


A COMMISSION TO PLAN FOR REALLOCATION OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE 
UNDER DISARMAMENT 


I would like to stress to your subcommittee the urgent need for it 
to initiate the establishment of a high level and nonpartisan commis- 
sion to undertake immediately a national plan for the reallocation of 
American economic life that would be necessary when disarmament 
becomes a reality. 

I think we all agree that this reality must ultimately come into 
being. I would only affirm what Dean Macdonald said, and that 
is that we are in a situation in the arms race that we are facing 
coexistence or nonexistence. There are many technical problems, but 
the ultimate reality of disarmament must come. 

Senator Humpnrey. I only want to amend that by saying that we 
are facing a competitive coexistence. 

Mr. Jounson. That is something that I agree in, too. 
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I have been reading, and I have here with me, in fact, a copy of 
the U. S. News, which says that, “Russia Is Still Winning World 
War III, After 10 Years.” And this article stresses a thing that 
I believe you also said this morning, and that is, increasingly the 
Soviet Union is competing with us in economic and ideological ways. 

So there is a competitive situation. Dr. Millikan has reminded us 
that the Soviet bloc is growing in its strength around the world. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT OF DISARMAMENT 


Now, at the moment in this country, our economy has become so 
involved with the Defense Establishment that a severe shock, if not 
complete confusion, would result in the approximately 10 million 
men—that includes those in the Armed Forces and in the economy, 
the civilian employees of our industry—and the $40 billion, approxi- 
mately, that we are presently devoting to armaments in one form or 
another, if we were released from that burden. 

And I think from my personal experience in talking with people 
around New England, that many Americans feel inwardly a real 
ambivalence about disarmament, because they know that the threat 
of unemployment is still with us. 

Witness the alarm in many communities should defense contracts 
not be forthcoming to local factories. 

I live near the town of Athol, Mass. There are two machine-tool 
industries in that town. The people there very frankly will admit 
to you that while they want peace, peacetime has meant depression 
for them and wartime has meant prosperity, and there is this real 
ambivalence throughout that whole community. 

I got a letter this week from a friend of mine in Seattle. He says, 
whenever he mentions disarmament, because 1 out of every 5 people 
in Seattle is involved with the Boeing Aircraft Co., immediately he 
is challenged : 

“What about our job? What is going to provide my living if we 
have disarmament?” 

And in Senator Pastore’s home State of Rhode Island, I have seen 
headlines again and again about the very real economic crisis there 
when some of the textile companies there do not have industry con- 
tracts from the Armed Forces. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you testifying, Mr. Johnson, to the effect 
that presently, in the absence of war and open hostilities, the level 
of employment and our prosperity depends in part on defense 
expenditures ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would say that that margin, if I may, just to 
answer that, to quote some statistics briefly from Department of 
Commerce reports for the first quarter of 1955—this is an annual 
rate—our gross national product, that is, our machines and our indus- 
try turned out about $370 billion worth of product, and we, the con- 
sumers buying, could only buy $242 billion, leaving a gap of $128 
billion of productive capacity. 

And, Senator Humphrey, I think the evidence in the books is that 
throughout this cold-war period, our armament spending has taken 
up this gap. 

Granted, theoretically, we could have spent it otherwise, and granted 
theoretically that it is deemed justifiable, still, with installment debt 
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at a new height and mortgage debt at a new height, I think we have 
got a real problem here as far as being able to consume all that our 
factories can turn out. And I think automation, with its decreasing 
need for manpower in our factories, means even a more severe prob- 
lem, if all the manpower now involved in the Armed Forces were 
released. 

Senator Humpnurey. What I am getting at—and I am not very good 
at being subtle—so I shall be direct—is this, namely, that whether. you 
are fighting or shooting or whether you are preparing to fight or 
shoot, there is a certain amount of money that is injected into this 
economy. ‘The truth is that the rate of defense expenditures in recent 
years has been just about as high as they were during the Korean 
war years. 

Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnurey. Therefore, the effect upon the economy has 
been just about the same? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. In fact, in certain quarters, in 1953 and 1954, 
it was higher than in 1951 and 1952? 

Mr. Jounson. So far as I know 

Senator Humpurey. So whether it is war prosperity or defense 
prosperity, it is military-inspired prosperity and employment in many 
instances. 

Mr. Jonnson. So far as I know, that is absolutely correct, and I 
think that the current rate of the aircraft industry, which employs 
about 800,000 workers and is about a $12 billion business, that 90 
percent of its output in this country goes for defense. It goes for 
arms spending in this present situation. 

T would like to make another point here that relates to some of the 
things that Dr. Millikan stressed about our public opinion in India 
and elsewhere. 

The Communists, as I am sure you are aware, charged that the 
American economy cannot produce prosperity unless there is an arma- 
ment production to take up the slack of our economy and to utilize 
this margin of our great productive capacity which consumer demand 
cannot employ. This is the point I just elaborated. 

Senator Humpnurey. May I just say that the record will reveal that 
from 1946 to 1950, the rate of growth in the American economy was 
the highest in its entire history—I have just studied this. The rate 
of capital expansion then was much greater than it has been at any 
time since 1950. Moreover, the rate of real earnings then was greater 
than at any time in the history of the Nation. 

So the fact is that in the peacetime years of 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 
and up to June of 1950, the rate of productivity growth, the rate of 
capital goods expansion, and the rate of real earnings, both for busi- 
ness and labor, were at the highest levels they have | ever been in the 
history of the Republie, better, much better than in any wartime 
prosperity. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Now, why we have never gotten this out to the American people and 
to the world is beyond me. “We sometimes have facts at our fingertips 
that could demolish the argument of the opposition, and we hide them: 
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For example, the fact that we were the first anticolonial power; for 
example, that we are the first and only real revolutionary power. 

We Americans are too smug to talk about revolutions. This is a 
good place to talk about it. They have the monument up here for 
Bunker Hill, and here they had the Boston Tea P arty. These are 
things that the world likes to hear about. 

The last time I recall them being mentioned was at the Bandung 
Conference. 

We Americans are afraid to mention these things for fear that some- 
how or other it might upset our comfort. We have forgotten our 
wonderful past. We had some rip-snortin’ radicals around this coun- 
try once. ‘They were constructive ones, may I add. And I am in the 
home of them. 

Mr. Jonnson. I certainly concur with you in your—— 

Senator HuMPHREY. They even wanted to h: ang kings. 

Mr. Jonnson. I found that in Minnesota, as well as here in New 
England, there is a lot of radicalism in American people, and I think 
this is our big hope, that today we can be as original as some of our 
forefathers were. 

I am also interested to hear you stress the fact that we have increased 
our output and earnings during a peacetime period. But I am re- 
minded in reading certain business magazines since that period that 
as defense spending stepped up—and again this was stressed to our 
business leaders—that they do not have to worry, and should not get 
too uneasy, because we are probably building in a perpetual stop- 
gap, a perpetual war business that will take up this slack, and there- 
fore I think that maybe it is true, as you said, that. we just have not 
informed ourselves of how good we can do in peacetime, but I think 
there stiil is a lot of opinion elsewhere in the world that is not yet 
convinced. 

Senator Humrnrey. I am sure of this. I am not taking issue with 
you. I just fear that sometimes we hide our light under a bushel. 
I regret it. This is why we are losing much of the propaganda war, 
or let. us put it this way, the’ etragete about truth. 

We have got a lot of truth on our side. We have got too many 
people that are afraid to talk about it. We prefer to talk about the 
number of television sets we have, and bath tubs, and the number of 

cakes of soap that we use, and so on, and telephones, when in fact what 
we ought to be talking about is the message that the world wants to 
hear. I can think of no better place to start talking about it than 
right here in this great center of revolution, because it was here, in 
Lexington and Concord and Boston and a few other places, that the 
real revolutionary spirit that grips the world started as a political fact, 
and I have looked over the literature of American information a great 
deal, and I find very little about it. 

We are even somewhat remiss in even thinking about the New York 
Yankees or the Cleveland Indians for fear that it might offend some- 
body, or the Brooklyn Dodgers. I might include the Boston Red 
Sox, too. 

But I want to emphasize this, because at the conclusion of this 
meeting, this is what impresses me more than anything else, that if 
we would be ourselves, instead of being the image that somebody 
vant us to be, we would be better. 
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IMAGE ABROAD OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


I had an experience, may I say, with a friend of mine who visited in 
Moscow—a very prominent American—talking to a little girl 11 years 
old. And in talking to this little girl, he said, “T am an American 
capitalist.” 

And she said, “No, you are not.’ 

And he said, “Oh, yes, I am.” nthe was, believe me. 

And she said, “No, you are not.” 

He said, “Well, why do you say I am not?” 

She said, “Because you are not fat, pudgy, and you don’t have a big 
cigar in your mouth, and no dollar signs on your shirt.” 

Now, this is the image which is regrettably fomented and portrayed 
throughout the world of the American economic system, of the Ameri- 
can pattern of economic activity. Of course, this is not the way it is at 
all, and I can only take a moment more of your time to say that I have 
often witnessed many of our foreign visitors coming through Washing- 
ton and New York, and I hope they get to Boston. I have always sug- 
gested that they might just go out and see some of the folks that live 
out in the country and really find out that a lot of people have to get 
up at 5 o’clock in America and work until 5 o’clock or 9 or 10 o’clock 
at night, and barely make a living. 

That isa good antidote for some people that think that all we have 
to do is just reach up and grab those gold plums off trees, and then 
have somebody lift our arm up so that we do not overexert. 

Mr. Jounson. It is certainly encouraging to hear your expression 
along those lines, and I hope that in the Senate you can find many 
colleagues who share it with you. 

Senator Humpurey. I hope so, too. 

Mr. Jounson. It seems to me that it is not only a question of telling 
the rest of the world, however, about our tradition, but of really in 
practice so identifying it with them that there is no mistake about it. 

It would seem to me that one of the real ironies, in terms of Ameri- 
can idealism, if I may just put in this one point, is that when we issue 
a new 8-cent stamp, for example, to go around the world with the 
phrase, “In God We Trust,” on the stamp, at the same time we are 
risking the possibility that a person in another land who sees this 
stamp at the same time looks up and sees a jet bomber going over- 
head, and he may get a little confused, or sees our vote in the U. N. 
on colonialism, and so on, and so on. 

So I am certainly pleased, Senator Humphrey, that you would like 
this country to not only unmask what American potential we have, 
but I hope that you will see that in practice the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a basis of our association with other countries. 

May I conclude by saying that I think even in our own country, 
or among our own allies, there are those who are increasingly restive 
about the military nature of our alliance with them. The recent 
speech by Mr. Pinay in France and the President of Italy both have 
stressed this, and there are additional evidences that most of our allies, 
because of economic necessity, are being wooed by the Soviet bloc. 

I think we have got to convince all of these people that we are 


prepared to use our great industrial machine for peaceful production, 
so that this Communist charge, which I think helps to influence 
public opinion in India, can be discounted. 
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NEED FOR OVERALL PLAN 


Just in recent years, when peace scares have caused a slump in the 
stock market, it seems to me evident that American people are by and 
large—and maybe this is true, and I think it is true probably of many 
of our business leaders—unwilling to accept the economic conse- 
quences of disarmament. I have talked to some manufacturers, and 
I get from them the feeling that as an isolated factory, they do not 
feel they can solve this problem, and that is why I am stressing a 
national plan, some overall plan in which a variety of factories in our 
whole industry can be coordinated, and I am very much distressed, 
Senator Humphrey, that in recent years in this country there has been 
this great emphasis against planning. 

I think that that is the fundamental concept I wanted to get across 
to your committee, that we need to have a national plan which could 
be publicized, in which people in this country and around the world 
would see that we are really ready to accept disarmament and that 
we can work out our industry and economy with it. 

It seems to me that this would convince the rest of the world, along 
with our efforts that have been outlined by other speakers today, for 
negotiation on disarmament itself—would convince them that we are 
really sincere, because I have a feeling that until we can convince the 
world that we can handle disarmament alone, there may lurk the 
suspicion that we are not really prepared for it. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Johnson is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY RUSSELL JOHNSON, STAFF MEMBER, AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
CoMMITTEE, NEw ENGLAND REGION 


I would like to stress before this subcommittee the urgent need for it to initiate 
the establishment of a high-level nonpartisan commission to undertake imme- 
diately a national plan for the reallocation of American economic life when 
disarmament becomes a reality. We all agree that this reality must ultimately 
come into being. 

In the meantime, our economy has become so involved with the Defense 
Establishment that a severe shock, if not complete confusion, would result should 
the approximately 10 million men and $40 billion presently devoted to arma- 
ments in one form or another be released from that load. Many Americans feel 
inwardly a real ambivalence about disarmament, because they know that the 
threat of unemployment is still with us. Witness the alarm in many communi- 
ties should defense contracts not be forthcoming to local factories. 

Furthermore, the Communists have charged that the American economy cannot 
produce prosperity unless there is armament production to take up the slack 
in the economy, to utilize that margin of our great productive capacity which 
consumer demand cannot employ. Before the bar of world public opinion, it is 
up to us to prove in practice that this charge is untrue. Until we take respon- 
sible measures to convince the “uncommitted” nations as well as our own allies, 
who are increasingly restive about the predominantly military nature of our 
alliances with them, that we really are prepared to use our great industrial 
machine for peacetime production and for assistance to other peoples along these 
lines, the Communist charge of insincerity as to our disarmament efforts will 
carry weight. 

When peace scares can cause a slump in the stockmarket, it is evident that the 
American people are unprepared to accept the economic consequences of disarma- 
ment. It is my hope that the establishment of the commission to make a national 
plan for the peacetime operation of the American economy would prepare us as 
we are in no way prepared now to accept disarmament cheerfully and work for 
it wholeheartedly. And it would further convince the rest of the world that we 
mean business—in peacetime as well as in cold or hot war. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I am going to ask now if Professor Thomas 
Mahoney is here. 

A Voice. Professor Mahoney had a 5 to 6 o’clock class that he had 
to attend. I believe he intends to come here following that. 

Senator Humpnurey. Did he leave his statement ? 

A Vorcr. He did not leave one. He said he would come baek if 
he could make it. 

Senator Humpurey. Is Samuel Atkinson here ? 

Mr. Arxrnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Atkinson, would you come forward, 
please ¢ 

I want to assure you, Professor Atkinson, and others, that the 
testimony that you will give—while I am only here as a “one-man 
committee” at this time, since Senator Pastore has had to leave—will 
be submitted to each and every member of the subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL G. ATKINSON, PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Arxrnson. Thank you, sir. 

[ appreciate this priv ilege, not only of appearing before you but of 
having the opportunity, as commented on by others, to get a real edu- 

sation in this subject. 

Sir, I am sure that there is no one here that does not feel some 
degree of uneasiness when the topic of disarmament is discussed. 
We love our country; we want it to remain free, and therefore it 
must be strong. Reduci ing its defenses consequently seems folly not 
enly at first glance but time and time again as we e consider the utter 
unscrupulousness of our adversary 
been a constantly unrelenting one over the past 40 years. 

Yet history shows clearly that armament races lead to war; and 
the scientists have made it equally clear to us that a World War III 
undoubtedly would put a quick end to the very freedom we cherish, 
our other democratic institutions, and—most obviously, through physi- 
cal damage—our prosperity. 

Consequently, in our role of world leadership, we must go forward 
in the field of disarmament proposals. 


ESSENTIALITY OF PLAUSIBILITY OF UNITED STATES DISARMAMENT 
PROPOSALS 


Now, in this field which—as I have mentioned—is one with an 
uneasy foundation, it is essential that our proposals be plausible be- 
fore the bar of public opinion, not only at home but especially abroad 
among those nations that erroneously ‘suspect us of imperialistic aims. 

So, with this point of plausibility in mind, I would like to suggest 
three principles that we, the United States, should follow. 

First, we should abandon the use of the word “disarmament” as 
such, because it connotes in the minds of many not only unreality but 
failure. Inste ad, it should be regarded and always decribed as a war 
yrevention method and coupled with other methods. It should not 

left to stand by itself. Two other war prevention methods of 
equal importance I would judge to be: use of and greater support 
of the United Nations and its affiliated organizations, and trade stimu- 
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ation through GATT—the mechanism of the General Agreement on 
lariff and Trade—and other multilateral trade agreements. 

As a second principle, it would appear sensible that all proposals 
for reduction in arms or military manpower made by the United States 
should be accompanied by statements as to what such reductions 
would mean in terms of the counterbalancing prosperity each par- 
ticipant country would realize as it cut its defense expenditures. It 
seems to me that little appeal has been made to the man on the street 
is to how his own standard of living would be improved as the defense 
budget declined—coupling those points together, sir. 

ren as a third principle to make the disarmament method of 

‘ prevention plausible, proposals should be in terms of what can 
by aa not in concepts impossible of achievement. 

Disarmament as a psychological warfare technique is “out,” in my 
opinion. Throughout the world people are wary of the drastic type 
of solution as not being meant really but used as a propaganda tool. 

It is my belief that the United States’ disarmament plan now being 


presented in London is definitely a “can be done,” practical program. 


It adheres to this principle I am suggesting and I should think gain 
acceptance as well as reflect favorably upon the United States, be- 
cause it does seem within the realm of forward-looking possibilities. 


DISARMAMENT AS A PART OF A TOTAL POLICY 


Senator Humpurey. I gather that you agree in substance with Pro- 


fessor Millikan in terms of disarmament or war prevention methods 
as a part of a total policy ¢ 


Mr. Arkinson. Yes, sir. 


Senator Humeurey. And I think this is a very meritorious em- 
phasis, because I am convinced myself that it has been discussed too 
much in a vacuum, too much in a compartmentalized atmosphere, and 
left in a sense of futility. 

We are making a st udy, by the way. The subcommittee is making 
a study, and I think it is about ready to be published, on the chrono- 
logical development of disarmament proposals over the many years. 
In fact, you can go back centuries, and they have all ended up in a 
mes iningless effort. The sense of futility is constantly prevalent when 
you discuss this word. 

What we are really talking about is redevelopment. We would 
like to redirect the energies of our economies and of our political 
leadership toward constructive proposals. 

Mr. Arxinson. That is right; if it were tied right in together with 
that redevelopment, then it would not cause the look of dismay that 
even came over the individual that was good enough to type this out 
for me. 

“Disarmament,” he said. “Oh, my Lord. We have heard that so 
much through the histor y books. It has never worked.” 

Well, if it is coupled with these constructive developments, as you 
said, or redevelopment effects, then I think it will have me aningful- 
ness to public opinion. 

Senator Humpnrey. You might say, redevelopment and expansion, 
rather than disarmament and inspection. 

Mr. Arxinson. Right; exactly. 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes, sir. 
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I want to thank you very, very much for coming back to testify. 

Mr. Arxrnson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. I understand that Professor Mahoney came in. 

How do you do, Professor ¢ 

Mr. Manoney. It just happens to be “Mister” instead of “Profes- 
sor.” 

Senator Humpureyr. We are delighted. Both titles are honored 
ones. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. MAHONEY, PROFESSOR OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW, NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Manoney. I am Thomas H. Mahoney, of Boston. 

Would you prefer that I sit ? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, indeed I would. 

Mr. Manonry. I know that you are pretty weary, so that my state- 
ment will be very short, and it will be addressed toward the question 
of disarmament and the constitutional questions involved in it. 

It seems fairly clear, if not manifest, that any system of disarm- 
ament, or limitation of armaments, or control of armaments. to be 
effective must be enforced, must be foolproof, and must necessarily 
rest upon the right of some authority to inspect and to police every 
nation which is a member of any organization that agrees to the 
disarmament or control of armaments. 

If you are to have a system which is based upon such inspection 
and such policing, it cannot safely be left to a mere treaty obligation, 
because the history of the Soviet Union and the performance of any 
Communist state wherein there is no code of ethics or code of morals, 
such as the Christian nations abide by, certainly the history of the 
Soviet Union with reference to its disregard of treaty obligations 
would indicate, if nothing else, that a system of disarmament ought 
not be based solely upon treaty obligations. 

It would therefore mean that there would be some authority other 
than the mere moral obligation of the signatory nations: to: enforce 
such a disarmament system. 


A SUPRANATIONAL ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITY ADVOCATED 


That being so, you come to a stage of authority which is somewhat 
higher than that of the national authority. It is a supranational 
authority, if you want to describe it as such, but an authority which 
would have power over any recalcitrant or any state threatening to 
violate such obligation, or to punish any state which had’ violated 
such obligation. 

If such authority is established, as I submit would be necessary 
to make such a system effective, it would have certainly an-effect upon 
diminishing the authority of Congress under the Constitution and of 
the President, with reference to the war-making power and with 
reference to the Military Establishment. 

It therefore comes in context very directly with the Constitution 
of the United States, and I submit as well, with reference to the con- 
stitutions of the various States, because if it is to diminish the power 
of the Congress or of the President, then it certainly would require 
a constitutional amendment. 
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If, on the other hand, it were considered that this was an age of 
political authority not envisioned by the Constitution and not con- 
templated by the framers of the Constitution of the United States, 
nor by the framers of the constitutions of the various States, it con- 
templates a stage of political authority higher than the State and 
higher than the National, however narrowly limited that authority 
may be, to police and enforce disarmament. 

If it is of the latter type, it probably is an authority that rests in 
the people of the country, never having been considered in the Con- 
stitution and never having been delegated to Congress, and there- 
fore if it is in the people of the State, and it means a change of the 
power of Congress, as I say, however limited, or the power of the 
President, however limited, then it ought not be attempted by a 
treaty process or by a treaty process solely. It ought to be based 
upon a constitutional amendment, and a constitutional amendment 
rather of a ratifying type than of the enabling type. 

In other words, if the negotiations with reference to the disarma- 
ment system are carried on through the United Nations, or if they 
are carried on directly through the diplomatic representations of one 
nation to another, they ultimately should be based upon a constitutional 
amendment which would fit that proposition like a glove. 

If the constitutional process, or the process for constitutional amend- 
ment, were adopted, it would mean that a considerable time would 
have to elapse between the beginning of that process and the comple- 
tion of it. Whether the initial process for a constitutional amend- 
ment, with the adoption of a proposal by Congress, two-thirds of the 
Congress, or by the adoption of a resolution or a proposed amendment 
by two-thirds of the States, your ratification process would be the same 
in either event, either by three-fourths of the legislatures of the States 
or three-fourths of State conventions, the method being determined by 
Congress as to the ratification. 

Either process would require a considerable length of time. That 
period of time, however, would be necessary in order to inform the 
American public adequately as to the possible alternate or alternative 
methods of procedure, and give them an opportunity to weigh carefully 
the advantages or disadvantages of one alternative as against another. 

While it would permit an opportunity for informing the American 
public and educating the American public as to the advantages and 
disadvantages, it would mean also that if it were to be accomplished 
and accomplished within time, which is running out rapidly, the pro- 
cess ought to be undertaken as speedily as possible. The process 
could not be undertaken until you get the form of the system outlined 
by the preliminary agree cm process, so that it would seem to me, 
and I submit, that only by a consciousness of a prudent fear as to 
what the future may hold for the United States, and a careful, intelli- 
gent analysis of the various alternative courses of conduct offered, 
and a reasonably prompt but careful and wise decision as to which of 
those alternative procedures to follow, that only in that way can we 
have a sane hope of any possibility of a durable peace or a permanent 
national security. 

So I suggest that in the consideration of this disarmament proposi- 
tion, that sight ought not be lost of the advisability, if not the neces- 
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sity—and I submit—the necessity—of a constitutional amendment to 
(it our processes of government to the system which may be developed. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Mahoney, for your 
very lucid and thoughtful statement. I appreciate it. 

The hour is late. So we will desist from questions. I am just 
going to accept the statement which you have delivered. Thank you 
very much. 

The Rev. Stephen E. Fletcher. 

Is Reverend Fletcher here? 

Mr. Marcy. He submitted a a statement earlier. 
(The statement of Reverend Fletcher is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REv. STEPHEN E. FLETCHER, JAMAICA PLAIN, MAss. 





There are some basic differences between communism and democracy which 
need review because of the advantage they give to communism when it comes to 
nerotiations, 

First, communism is a religiopolitical movement whereas democracy is more 
strictly a political philosophy. Communism demands, as do bona fide religions, 
a commitment of the will—or a total personal allegiance—as well as an in- 
tellectual assent. Thus communism provides not only the framework of faith, 
but the content as well, whereas democracy makes no attempt to dictate the 
content of faith for its people. Thus, at the conference table communism brings 
with it an aggressive, revolutionary attitude, while democracy brings a cautious 
conservative attitude. 

Second, and related to the religious nature of communism, is its concept of 
the worth of society above the worth of persons in the society. Democracy has 
the opposite view of the worth of persons above the worth of the society of 
those persons. Thus, communism is not hindered in bargaining with the West 
by regard for what a given policy may mean in the lives of individual people. 

Third, communism’s doctrine of the end’s justification of the means gives her 
a self-sacrificing motive which is actually practiced by her adherents. Both 
philosophically and practically, there is nothing to prevent communism from 
using the means of mass destruction, even if it means its own countries are 
destroyed, so long as it can be demonstrated to its own satisfaction that this 
will speed the utopian end for which it exists. There enemy’s possession of a 
strong arsenal of similar weapons may, in their minds, actually be used for the 
ends of communism. 

Fourth, communism is blessed with a doctrine of inevitability. Democracy 
has no such doctrine. Certain rights we regard as inalienable, but we also 
believe they are vulnerable and need protection. Thus communism can nego- 
tiate with a sense of cool abandon, while democracy is gnawed by frantic des- 
peration. 

In summary, there are four reasons for communism’s advantage over de- 
mocracy: (1) Communism is religious as well as political, (2) communism re- 
gards the individual as subservient to society, (3) communism believes the 
end justifies the means, and (4) communism believes in the inevitability of the 
revolution. 

It would seem from this résumé of our handicap, that our fumbling in foreign 
affairs is not as gross as might be expected, and that in the field of disarmament 
we have done far better than might be expected. But there is a reason for this, 
and that is the Judeo-Christian tradition which is our heritage. That we have 
not excelled in both foreign affairs and disarmament can only be attributed to 
our failure to recognize the limitations of democracy in dealing with the religio- 
political force called communism. We have been standing on one leg dueling 
with an enemy who is using both legs and running circles around us. It is time 
we reaflirmed our Judeo-Christian trust in God, and frankly allowed that trust 


te stand side by side with our desperate affirmation of democracy in the battle 
with communism. 


mm 


he frank reaffirmation of our Judeo-Christian trust in God’s goodness and 
power will more than redress democracy’s inadequacy. It will actually tip the 
balance of bargaining power in the other direction. In the first place, we would 
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sit down at the conference table with a total personal allegiance of the heart 
as well as the mind to God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth 
, devotion that would match that of the Communist to the revolution. And 
because our devotion is to a Person, we will gain the initiative; for as in nature, 
<9 in history, that which has personality ultimately gains control over and 
uses for its own ends that which does not. 

In the second place, a reaffirmation of our trust in God would free us from 
the crippling nature of our doctrine of the worth of persons. We believe God 
also regards the individual, and so are willing to trust Him for the protection 
we would otherwise provide for ourselves. We meet communism with a willing- 
ness to leave off self-protection in order that we might dedicate ourselves to the 
good of the world. 

In the third place, a reaffirmation of our trust in God will give us something 
to meet communism’s willingness to be blown up with the rest of the world for 
; the sake of the glorious end it sees. If it can be demonstrated to our own satis- 

faction that such sacrifice will contribute to God’s rule in this world, we will be 
willing to sacrifice democracy itself, our only trust being in God. Again the 
advantage is ours, for which is the greater sacrifice: a willingness to be blown 
up with the rest of the world, or a willingness to be blown up for the rest of the 
world? 

In the fourth place, by a reffirmation of our trust in God we will gain a doc- 
trine of inevitability for ourselves. He who is the source and the ending, the 
alpha and the omega, will not ultimately be frustrated. Because of their doc- 
trine of inevitability, the Communists can afford giving up their belief in the 
inevitability of war. But because of our doctrine of inevitability, we can afford 
giving up the belief in the probability of war. Again, especially for disarmament, 

: we gain the initiative. 

In summary, we find that in each respect in which communism has an advan- 
tage over democracy alone, the reaffirmation of our Judeo-Christian trust in 
God’s goodness and power, more than redresses democracy’s inadequacy. The 
political philosophy of democracy is not adequate to meet the religious force 
of communism. It is imperative that we recall our trust in God, and thus be 
able to bargain with a superior confidence, abandon, and peace. 


Senator Humpurey. Mark R. Shaw, of Melrose, Mass. 
Proceed, Mr. Shaw. 

























STATEMENT OF MARK R. SHAW, NORTHEASTERN SECRETARY, 
DEMOCRACY UNLIMITED, MELROSE, MASS. 


Mr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman, there are many vital aspects of the 
problem of disarmament. You have had a number discussed this 
morning and this afternoon. Some are quite technical, which I am 
not qualified to discuss. Others of a more general nature I would 
consider here if time permitted. I testify today to express the deep 
concern of our group for peace and for a much more vigorous and 
adventurous provram for disarmament which we believe to be an 
essential step to that goal. 

We are somewhat encouraged by the President’s “attempt to bring 
a fresh approach to the question,” by his appointment of Harold Stas- 
sen as Special Assistant for Disarmament, by the apparent readiness 
of our delegation at London to make a more conciliatory approach to 
the complex problems involved, and by the program of your subcom- 
mittee seeking to discover the wishes of the American people on this 
issue. 

But we are deeply disturbed by the fact that as yet, “little progress 
in this field” has been made, while— 


the destructive power of weapons increased at a fantastic rate. (See Subcom- 
mittee Staff Study No. 1, p. iii.) 
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We believe that the words of the late Albert Einstein are still rele- 
vant in this situation : 

Our world faces crises as yet unperceived by those possessing power to make 
great decisions for good or evil. The unleashed power of the atom has changed 
everything save our modes of thinking, and thus we drift toward unparalleled 
catastrophe. 

We would stress the words, “modes of thinking.” Our generation 
appears reluctant to cast off the thought processes which “have pro- 
duced wars throughout all human history and which have brought 
us to the brink of world suicide in our time. The need of the hour 
is for new, adventurous, courageous thinking. Although the human 

race has fought wars—clan wars, tribal wars, religious wars, national 
wars, imperial wars—down through the centuries, and we have wit- 
nessed two world wars in our own time, our generation is now chal- 
lenged with the necessity and the opportunity of bringing an end to 
the whole institution of war. And in our time. 

It seems to me that we have not faced up to the task which that 
implies, to end an institution which has carried on through our his- 
tory, and which is wrapped up in our poetry, our literature, our art, 
our music, our statuary. The whole thing is glorified through much 
of our culture. And yet we see now that because of atomic ‘warfare, 
we must end the whole institution in our time. And I do not believe 
we have faced up yet to how big a task that is, and yet, as I said 
sarlier, it is a matter of life or death. 

Is it reasonable to assume that we can meet this tremendous chal- 
lenge by continuing to follow essentially the same concepts, the same 
slogans, the same processes of reasoning, the same ideas of sovereignty, 
the same means of gaining “security,” which through the ages have 
led to war ? 

Administration and congressional leaders vie with each other in 
proclaiming that an all- out nuclear war would be so utterly destruc- 
tive, so suicidal for human civilization, that it is “unthinkable.” Yet, 
during the past decade the United States has spent increasing billions 
for ever more deadly nuclear instruments of mass destruction and to 
build up a tremendous stockpile of A-bombs and H-bombs. Now 
some are calling for a “crash program” to speed the production of 
ballistic missiles. 

DANGER OF AN ARMS RACE 


Of course, the professed goal of all this intensive preparation is 
peace. 


The way to prevent global nuclear war is to be undeniably and convincingly 
ready to win it without question— 

says Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Chief of the Strategic Air Force. And 
since the Soviet leaders do not want nuclear w ar, either, they too feel 
that they must be “undeniably ready to win it.” That raises a ques- 
tion: When in 5,000 years of recorded history did such an intensive 
arms race not lead, sooner or later, to open hostilities? Have not the 
tensions already increased to a dangerous point?) And sometimes we 
wonder if the Government itself is convinced of the soundness of its 
claims that this tremendous preparation will prevent war when every 
morning we are reminded that 1,500,000 volunteers are needed in the 
ground observer corps to protect our cities from air attack, 
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SPHERES CALLING FOR REVISED THINKING 


Among many others, may we suggest a few definite spheres where 
it ae seem that our thinking needs to be revised. 

As to the question of what matters are important. Can we pre- 
serve and protect our democratic ideals by spending billions for arms 
while millions of our children are without adequate school facilities / 

The importance of winning and holding our friends. In its 
efforts to build up its military might and to create a vast chain of 
military alliances, the United States has not only neglected many 
of the most obvious means of winning the goodwill of the aspiring 
millions of Asia and Africa, but it seems to be quite oblivious to the 
fact that the certain byproduct of many of its military measures has 
been to baftle, bewilder, and even antagonize millions of our potential 
friends. 

NATO was proclaimed as a great triumph for security, overlooking 
the fact that its implementation would cause us to lose the confidence 
of many of the colonial peoples. We bartered the goodwill of India 
for bases in Pakistan. In order to hold bases in Japan and build up 
that nation as a military power we are pressuring her to violate her 
own constitution, thus undermining confidence. We sacrifice the good- 
will of millions in Asia for bases in Formosa. 

The sphere of negotiations. We—that is, the United States—in- 
sist upon the right of negotiating from superior strength. But in 
making this claim, are we not denying the other party an equal right? 
Are not the only sound principles those which are of universal 
my met 

The relation between means and ends. It is often said that we 
avon seek peace, but that until peace is assured, we must maintain 
national defense at the highest level. Does this not overlook the fact 
that confidence and goodwill are the very foundation of peace, and 
that in order to persuade the American people to provide the funds 
for the vast armaments required for defense it is necessary to under- 
mine deliberately the very confidence and goodwill without which 
peace is impossible. That, it seems to me, is a question which they need 
to think through much more than we have. In different ways I have 
heard it said hundreds of times in the last few years: Of course, we 
want peace and of course we hope for disarmament, but until we get 
peace and disarmament, we must be armed with a military might 
greater than any other country, so that we can have massive retaliation. 

Granting the purpose of that remark, it raises in my mind this 
question : How do we get that military might? Only by instilling in 
the minds of enough American taxpayers a fear, a suspicion, that some 
nation is going to attack us if we do not have this. The very process 
of getting r the taxes for the militar y might undermines that goodwill, 
that confidence, which is the very foundation of peace. One defeats 
the other, as I see it, and that is one place where we have not changed 
our ee thinking. 

The dependence of prosperity upon a war economy. Many hesi- 
tate to make any drastic move toward disarmament for fear of the 
depressing effects upon our economy which is now so dependent upon 
the vast expenditures for armaments, Can we have our cake and eat it 
a Do we not need to face boldly up to the fact that serious as would 
be the temporary hardships of a temporary recession caused by a 
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major reduction in arms production, it would, after all, be a small 
price to pay for freedom from the threat of suicidal war in the atomi 
age ? 

Again and again and again during recent years, if there is word 
that there is going to be reduction of employment at the Charleston 
Navy Yard, or at the Watertown Arsenal, or at the Springfield 
Arsenal, or some other place, there is concern; there is concern lest 
we are going to cut down our military production. And again and 
again the New York Times, the Boston Herald, and the Christian 
Science Monitor carry paragraphs pointing out that this company and 
that company and the other company has gotten a military contract 
that is going to bring in so many millions of dollars. 

Our people feel that the present prosperity depends upon that 
margin of the military expenditure over and above the normal civilian 
expenditure, and if we are to get disarmament, which, as you say, is a 
matter of life and death, we must educate our people to the fact that 
there must be inevitably a transition when disarmament comes, that 
there will be a dislocation of jobs, and in the transition before they get 
other jobs, there will be some inconvenience, and prepare them psycho- 
logically for it. It seems to me that is an important part of our 
task of building for disarmament. 

President Eisenhower said on October 19, 1954, that in these days of 
atomic weapons “there is no longer any alternative to peace.” True. 
And disarmament is one of the essential steps toward peace. The 
way to disarm is to disarm. 

I am afraid that if we do not face up to that fact, and just play 
around the fringe of the problem, as some, at least, are inclined to do, 


that we are not going to make the progress that the times demand. 


UNITED STATES EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE DISARMAMENT 


I have heard it hinted—and I am not on the inside, and so I do not 
know how accurate it is—but it has been hinted by those who seem to 
know that after all, such negotiations that are now going on at London 
are not taken too seriously by either side, that we have no intention of 
making any major steps toward disarmament. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I would like to dispel that thought in 
your mind in all sincerity. 

Mr. Suaw. I am glad you do. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to say that I am in politics, and I am 
partisan, but there is one thing that I am convinced of, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States wants peace. 

Mr. Suaw. I am sure; the President. 

Senator Humpnrey. And he is in charge. 

Now, I do not think there is any President that has ever served this 
country that did not want peace. The man that is in the White 
House, that sees the tremendous responsibilities and the tremendous 
sacrifices that have to be made in the cause of war, and particularly a 
man who has been a general, I think wants peace. 

Mr. Suaw. I agree with you as to the attitude of the President. 

Senator Humrurey. I am sure that he has directed our representa- 
tives to proceed in the spirit of sincerity and confidence. I really be- 
lieve this, or I would not even be holding these hearings, because | 
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would have something else to do rather than just to run around the 
country. 

Mr. Suaw. I have appreciated very much today the many indica- 
tions and the comments and the questions that you have raised show- 
ing that you as chairman of this committee realize the importance of 
it and mean business. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHaw. But what I have been trying to bring out is that the 
more this committee does mean business, the more you are going to 
face an apathy, or in some cases, opposition, in the public opinion 
across the country, and that is the fact that we must meet if we are to 
accomplish our goal. 

Senator Humpurey. I realize that. And we know that any one of 
these assignments of any committee has certain, what shall we say, 
political pitf: lls and troubles with it. 

Mr. Saw. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. But one of the things that I feel that we have 
to be very careful about—and may I say that my words to you were in 
the spirit of friendship and understanding and not at all of admonish- 
ing—lI think one of the things we have to be very careful about is that 
we do not impugn our own motives when there is no reasonable evi- 
dence to do so. 

[I find many reasons to disagree with people in political life, and 
many of them find many reasons to disagree with me. But I would 
like to believe that at least most of us, when we disagree, do so sin- 
cerely, on the basis of convictions. 

Now, we may disagree with the way that the President or the Secre- 
tary of State seeks to implement the pursuit of the cause of peace. 
If there is one thing I really believe, it is that President Eisenhower 
wants peace. I believe he has a sincerity of conviction. 

[ would like to mention that as a matter to dispel any of this idle 
talk and these idle rumors. 

Now, we may disagree about the way he approaches it, but I do not 
disagree, and T surely do not challenge his sincerity. 

Mr. Suaw. Nor do I. 

Senator Humpurey. Nor do you, I know. 

Mr. SHaw. At least I did not intend to. I was just asking as to 
whether these statements made by some people 

Senator Humpurey. I will just say that those are statements made 
by people i in the country. 

Mr. SHaw. And the London shadow-boxing. 

I am glad to hear you say from your position something to dispel 
that idea. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to say this, too. If we can get dis- 
armament, or a stage of disarmament—I am sure we all recognize the 
complexity of this—and we could reduce the armament and armament 
costs, I am sure that we could dispel once and for all the fact that there 
will be any depression or any man losing his job. I am sure I know 
what you say. If it is my State, I get letters. They want jobs. Of 
course, they do. They have mortgages; they have time payments. 
They have problems galore. 

The management wants the contract for it. He has tooled up for 
it. He has investments init. He has responsibilities to his employees 
and his stockholders, if he isa corporation. So they are all concerned; 
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not because it is a defense contract as such, but because it is work and 
production. 
Mr. Suaw. It is employment. 


WORK FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS OF AMERICANS 


Senator Humpurey. I would say that if the American people would 
just have a little imagination, that I can show you where we can have 
work to do for this generation and generations yet unborn for many, 
many years to come. 

We have cities in America that are rotting from within with slums. 
We can start in my own city of Minneapolis, and we can move to 
Boston, and we would have a lot of work to do, and that would take a 
couple of generations to get across the country and work on just that 
part. We have hospitals to build; we need thousands and thousands of 
hospital beds, if nothing more or less than for the care of our handi- 
eapped, and our mentally ill, as well as general and specialized 
hospitals. 

We could spend $100 billion in highways in this country and save 
maybe 20,000 lives a year. 

All the slogans on safe driving will never prevent the accidents. 
You have got to engineer the highways. When you engineer cars to 
go faster than the highways are built to car ry them, you are going to 
have accidents, and I have not had much time with those pious souls 
that talk about safe driving when they are unwilling to spend a dime 
to engineer the highways. 

That is the way to save lives, and we will save more lives by a high 
way program, designed to meet the modern automobile, than we would 
have saved even without the war in Korea, because we kill more on 
the highways every year than we ever killed in Korea. 

Mr. Suaw. That is so. 

Senator Humpurey. Now that the war is over, we can talk about 
it in factual terms. 

Then I would suggest that we get busy and build, oh, maybe $20 
billion worth of schools, and we would still have work to be done. 

There are a lot of things that could be done. The question is 
whether or not we would have the same motivation to strike at these 
enemies of mankind—ignorance and il] health and aecidents and pes- 
tilence and slums and poverty. 

We have got the work to do, and I think anybody with a little 
imagination “could certainly work out a mighty big program. 

Mr. Suaw. That is the program that we face, to create in the 
public minds the vision of what these programs could do for roads 
and houses and schools and libraries, and that the transition from one 
to the other is in the long range a very minor inconvenience. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, indeed. And I think the work of many 
groups such as you represent, and others, can be very helpful in this. 

I think as someone said today, our schools and our churches in par- 

ticular have a great role to perform in building up the picture of 
these new horizons that can be met: and be reached if we can but find 
some solution to these complex problems. 

Mr. Jolin Pearmain. 

Mr. Prarmarn. Here. 
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Senator Humpurey. Just one moment. 

Is Mrs. Lyons here ¢ 

Mrs. Lyons. Yes. But Mrs. Selleck, who was to be our spokesman, 
is not here. 

Mr. Varxo. What is your name, Madam? 

Mrs. Jonnson. Mrs. Paul Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PAUL E. JOHNSON, AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Mrs. Jounson. It is only because there has been no woman speak 
today that I have been persistent in remaining. 

Senator Humpurey. Bless your heart. I think this has been most 
unfortunate, and I want to apologize on behalf of all males for this 
very inadvertent impoliteness. 

Mrs. Jounson. Any conference on disarmament that does not in- 
clude a woman is really a weak spot. 

am Mrs. Paul E. Johnson, 69 Kingswood Road, Auburndale, 
Mass. I speak as a mother and a homemaker and a citizen of the 
United States of America. I believe in democracy and am incurably 
committed to its principles, and to techniques to achieve it that are 
worthy of and harmonious with democracy. 

For that reason I urge serious consideration and accomplishment 
of disarmament, beginning now and increasing as rapidly as pos- 
sible to keep a stability in our economic processes. Militarism is 
totalitarian and the greater our reliance upon it the more it over- 
shadows and destroys the principle of democracy it claims to protect. 

In a radio news report I learned of the commission to study the 
needs of education in our land, and of the serious condition of our 
public schools because of lack of personnel and finances. The news- 
caster said that Congress would not get to this matter soon and if 
and when it did the appropriations would be too little and too late for 
the crisis we face. In the same broadcast came the report that appro- 
priations had just been made for a large number of superbombers and 
guided missiles to answer the request of our military minds. Is it 
patriotic to postpone, delay, deny the requests of our educational 
institutions, the very heart of the democratic way, then say yes to 
the destructive equipment that builds up militarism, the shortest 
path to totalitarianism ? 

In the newspapers one reads of the resistance of Congress to in- 
crease appropriations to meet economic needs of the world—satisfied 
with only a few millions for these great humanitarian agencies. Then 
in a column nearby one reads of the billions appropriated for our 
military defense—about 75 percent of the total budget for past, pres- 
ent, and future wars. Can we wonder if other nations question about 
our intentions? We wonder about them ourselves. 

One is informed that the tests for nuclear weapons will go on in 
spite of the protests of citizens and requests of other nations that 
they be stopped. Answers to our protests assure us all precautions 
are being taken. Yet our scientific and medical authorities tell us 
of the grave dangers to our whole civilization. This undermines 
our faith in our own leaders who ask for these tests and those who 
consent to them. Nuclear weapons are created for only one pur- 
pose—destruction. And this is not worthy of democracy. 
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To learn that the United States has 295 military bases centered 
strategically around the world to contain communism does not lead 
to a sense of security but to an acknowledgement of poverty. 


NEED FOR INTELLIGENCE, COURAGE, ADVENTURE 


We need as much intelligence and courage and adventure in the 
realm of disarmament as our military men have exhibited in their 
drive for armament. Have we so drained our great minds into our 
military caste and so indoctrinated them into the belief that only 
violence can appeal to man, that our democracy is depleted in its 
leadership and daring adventure? 

The future belongs to that nation or group of nations that puts 
its trust in the dignity of man, in the democratic education rather 
than conscription and military control; in universal concepts, rather 
than military pactomania. 

I appeal to you to do all you can to turn the tide away from this 
octopus that has its tentacles so fastened in our peacetime economy, 
that we no longer know what peacetime means; that so grovels us in 
fear and suspicion and hatred of an enemy that it makes us in our 
enemy’s image; that so distorts the true aspirations of our citizens 
that it brings the disrespect and fear of the world instead of their 
appreciation and cooperation. Our heritage has been great. Let us 
once again stand on a faith in a moral universe rather than a consum- 
ing fear neurosis. 

Communism spreads not because we are weak militarily, but be- 
cause we have been negligent of the creative opportunities open to 
us to practice democracy. The arms race saps our vital resources, 
economically, morally, spiritually. 

Disarmament can restore our resources to their rightful uses, return 
us to an emotional stability, increase our respect ‘for ourselves and 
others, and remove the justification of our enemies’ accusations. Dis- 
armament can lead us into a future of victory rather than a down- 
fall in the historic decadence of civilization. 

Someone must pioneer in this advanture of disarmament. I would 
like to feel and to know that my native land had that kind of vision 
and courage. 

Senator Humrurey. Mrs. Johnson, I want to thank you. And 
I want to ask you a question. Is this prayer of disarmament by you! 

Mrs. Jounson. No. But that was not to be read. 

Senator Humpsrey. I want to keep it, if you do not mind. 

Mrs. JoHnson. Yes. 

Senator Humpeurey. Thank you very, very much. It is wonder- 
ful. Thank you very much for your statement, and thank you for 
coming to testify. 

I believe our last witness is John Pearmain. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Pearmarn. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Pearmain, I believe you asked this morn- 
ing if you could be heard. Just proceed and give your name and 
address. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN PEARMAIN, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


Mr. Pearmain. I am John Pearmain, American citizen, Arlington, 
Mass. 


I want to take 2 minutes of your time from a slightly different 
angle. 


UNDERSTANDING THE RUSSIAN VIEWPOINT 


Disarmament is a matter of the heart and mind and understanding, 
as well as defense and offense. I have not heard that mentioned here, 
particularly, so far. I believe disarmament should be discussed in 
a mental climate with some degree of friendliness and understand- 
ing of the Russian viewpoint. ‘Without that, what chance disarma- 
ment ? 

During an 8-month trip abroad in 1951-52, mostly in farming areas, 
on a bicycle, people stated that Americans are hysterical on the matter 
of communism. They were, relatively speaking. The British press, 
certainly the Scotch press, was calm ‘and collected on the matter of 
communism in opposition to our own press, which is whipping up 
tension and high feeling. 

In the last 4 years over here, we have all seen the American press 
keeping up that fear. That is the climate that we work in. 

Stories of Russian atrocities, Korean and Chinese, all may be partly 
true. I am afraid they are. Nevertheless, there is much that is 
good in the Russian and the Chinese w ay of life and also in their 
philosophies. At least, the majority of the population of the world 
believes so, and we should pay heed. 

We do not hear that part of the total picture—only the negative 
side. 

We hear very little about the positive side of what the Russians 
are doing in Russia. 

Without honest reporting on world affairs, how in God’s name can 
Americans form an intelligent opinion on armament versus disarma- 
ment? News mediums have planted the news against Russia and in 
favor of the Pentagon’s plan for a permanent cold-war setup. 

The Pentagon has jumped the gun on George Orwell in his book, 
1984, where he spoke of just that permanent cold war. We have the 
per manent cold-war setup starting right now before our eyes. It 
is as though we were being beaieenied by an armament steering 
( committee in this country perhaps somewhat on the order of Edward 
Bernays’ “engineering of consent” of the American people for such 
plans for total preparation and preparedness against Russia. 

Any one opposed is dubbed a Communist. I believe 100 million 
Americans would welcome an honest appraisal of the good as well 
as the bad of the Russian program. Russia must be right on many 
things it is doing. 

If we are Christians, let us hear what they have to say. Let us 
hear what those things are, at least. 

What can Congress.or your committee or the American public do 
about insisting on honest reporting on world news and affairs as a 
basis for formation of an intelligent puee opinion here on, say, the 


disarmament versus the armament matter ? 
Thank you. 
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Senator Humenrey. I want to thank you for your willingness to 
come to speak and speak as freely as you ‘did. May I say there is no 
member of this committee who feels that when one speaks his mind 
he is anything but a good American. That is what this country was 
based on—free speech. 

Mr. Pearman. I just think there are two sides to these things. 

Senator Humpnrey. Surely. 

Mr. Pearman. I know William O. Douglas fairly well. I walked 
with him for 8 days down the G & O. Canal and was 1 of 9 who finished 
walking 175 miles 2 years ago this spring, and Bill Douglas, in his 
book, Strange Lands and Friendly People, has the best statement of 
American forei ign policy I have seen at any time. He said that if we 
believe in democracy, we should exploit democratic principles. We 
should work with the common people on the tyranny of the world to 
help them to get freedom from their own autocratic governments, 
and get contro! of their own land, as in Persia, or Iran, I believe he 
said, about 200 families control the whole country. We should help 
those peoples to work out democratic principles themselves and not 
side with the colonial powers on everything. 


CLOSING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

This will bring the hearings to a conclusion, 1 believe. I do not 
believe there are any other witnesses here. I want personally to 
thank all of those who have participated and those who have attended 
in the audience. It has been an enlightening and inspiring day for 


me, and I know that I speak for Senator Pastore in that statement 
and for the staff members who are present with us. 

Senator Humenrey Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 7 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 

(The following additional statements were received during and 
subsequent to the hearing :) 


STATEMENT BY THE LIBERAL CITIZENS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The Liberal Citizens of Massachusetts, a voluntary, nonpartisan association 
with members in all parts of the Commonwealth, has since its beginning included 
certain definite policies on disarmament in its approved statement of principles. 

“We favor,” the current statement says, “continued pursuit, through every 
available channel, of agreements for multilateral disarmament with workable 
safeguards.” 

This statement emphasizes our feeling that unilateral disarmament is, as 
a practical matter, out of the question, and disarmament must be multilateral 
as among the great powers. We believe that in the long run workable safe- 
guards against clandestine violation of disarmament agreements are essential, 
but we recognize the danger of too rigid and inflexible an interpretation 
of just what is a workable safeguard, when reasonable compromise may further 
the negotiations. 

We are convinced that a rapid buildup of armaments, especially in competi- 
tion between nations, is in itself a threat to peace; that it is a self-perpetuating 
factor, and one which encourages belligerence, weakens the determination 
for compromise and coexistence, and ultimately may contribute to an outbreak 
of hostilities. 

We are particularly concerned with the threat posed by the development of 
thermonuclear weapons. These weapons threaten, by their very existence, that 
if peace is not secured they may wreak irreparable destruction upon civilized 
populations and upon civilization itself. In this sense these weapons add a 
particularly urgent note to the quest for disarmament. At the same time, 
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thermonuclear experiments being conducted by both the United States and 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics are a threat in themselves, insofar 
as they add to the radioactivity of the atmosphere upon which all life depends. 

We believe that it is vital that a multilateral agreement be sought at once 
for the cessation of experimental thermonuclear explosions, at least until an 
international study has clearly indicated the extent to which these experiments 
are prejudicial to the health and genetic stability of the world’s people. We 
do not feel that such a suspension of thermonuclear experiments would reduce 
the great threat which the present stock of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
represents, or the urgency of disarmament efforts. 

The Liberal Citizens of Massachusetts, therefore, favors the unremitting 
search for formulas and agreements which will further the purpose of multi- 
lateral disarmament, and believes that negotiators on all sides must keep an 
open mind and a flexible approach at the conference table so as to take advantage 
of every opportunity in this great and vital quest. 


STATEMENT OF MksS. FRANCES FENNER, AFTON, N. Y., SECRETARY, NEW YORK 
CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR A PEOPLES’ WORLD CONVENTION 


DISARMAMENT: CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


The Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Humphrey, is to be congratulated for his 
initiative and wisdom in making this opportunity for public hearings on the vital 
subject of disarmament available to the citizens of this great country. 

Most thoughtful men of good will favor eventual disarmament and seek an 
orderly, peaceful world. The point of difference, the objective of these hearings, 
is to examine, and if possible, answer, the question, how can disarmament be 
safely and effectively accomplished ? 

In the vestibules of some of our old churches may be seen grooves worn by the 
gun barrels where they were stacked during services; the Pilgrim Fathers went 
to church with muskets over their shoulders. We Americans no longer carry 
arms except for sport. Who has disarmed us? 

We, as individuals are disarmed by placing weapons, and the responsibility for 
public safety, in the hands of a few public servants. The cop on the corner, the 
State troopers, represent the collective will of the people for law and order. 
Individual security is accomplished by the establishment of the institutions of 
government: our courts, local, State, and National governments, have made the 
private carrying of arms unnecessary, illegal, and obsolete. 

While we as citizens are relieved from the burdens of armament within our 
country, as taxpayers we share a crushing burden of attempting to police the 
world which threatens us with economic and moral bankruptcy. 

As nuclear explosions follow each other in ominous crescendo, each lap of the 
arms race brings us more insecurity. The incalculable costs of maintaining a 
precarious status quo through threat of force and violence make civilization’s 
advance an unbelievable nightmare, the more intolerable as we realize the glimpse 
of peace and prosperity already technically within reach. 

As proposal and counterproposal is advanced, scrutinized, and rejected, the 
question persists, Who is going to disarm whom? 

History is littered with the scraps of paper made of exhaustive and sincere 
attempts to achieve disarmament between political units by means of pacts, 
treaties, and leagues. Of the Articles of Confederation and the League of Na- 
tions, Lloyd Graham says, in the Desperate People: 

‘Both plans were but little more than gentlemen’s agreements in a world in 
which there were too few gentlemen.” 

3ut the presence of outlaws is no argument against the establishment of law 
and order of universal jurisdiction, but rather emphasizes the admitted need for 
that law itself. 

In the most primitivé culture, we find chieftain and his warriors, signifying 
the common acceptance, within that tribe, of the concepts of delegated authority 
and collective security. In all parts of the world we find established governments 
of various levels, keeping internal law and order, within each political unit. 
The citizens submit to disarmament and restraint with grace commensurate with 
the degree of justice with which their governments are constituted. Disarma- 
ment, wherever found, occurs within political units. 

If disarmament is ever to be accomplished internationally, as it already has 
intranationally, then an encompassing, comprehensive political unit must be 
created. The impossible, bootstrap operation of discarding arms must be re- 
placed with the logical procedure of transfer of arms to world authorities. 
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If an effective world police enforces agreed-upon law with jurisdiction over 
individual lawbreakers, weapons of mass destruction become, ipso facto, obsolete. 

Arms imply force, force means sanctions: “To enforce will, law, or authority 
on another”; there must first be law to enforce, else sanctions are but competing 
acts of increasing violence. Without courts, rival bands of self-styled police 
enforce their own ideas of justice, their own definition of aggression, enacting a 
frontier-days morality untenable in this atomic age. 

The violence in Korea, Indochina, Kashmir, Gaza, and the Negev is but token 
demonstration of the costs of attempting to perform the functions of government 
without the institutions of government. 

Nuclear weapons have not been unleashed, so far, in these hotspots of discord. 
But take away the flaming napalm and they fight on with bazookas, howitzers, 
and tanks. Disarm the artillery, and they continue with machineguns and 
grenades. Eliminate mechanical weapons, and remember swords and spears, 
bows and arrows, sticks and stones. 

Disarmament in and of itself, does not relieve violence any more than dis- 
memberment cures disease. 

We cannot have order without law, law without police, and police action with- 
out courts is a state of affairs indistinguishable from war itself. Do plaintiffs 
and defendants know for sure, for instance in Korea, which is which? What 
Solomon can settle the Israel-Jordan issue? 

Our Founding Fathers faced the problem of coercion of States, and its corollary, 
disarmament, in Philadelphia in 1787. Nowhere in the Constitution of the United 
States is the Central Government authorized to call forth the force of the Union 
against a delinquent State. 

“It was generally agreed,” wrote Madison to Jefferson soon after adjournment, 
“that the object of union could not be secured by any system founded on the prin- 
ciple of a confederation of sovereign States. A voluntary observance of the 
Federal law by all members could not be hoped for. A compulsive one could 
never be reduced to practice, evidently, and if it could, involved equal calamities 
to the innocent and the guilty, the necessity of military force, both obnoxious and 
dangerous, and, in general, a scene resembling much more a civil war than the 
administration of a regular government. Hence was embraced the alternative 
of a government which, instead of operating on the States, should operate with- 
out their intervention on the individuals composing them.” 

The solution revealed by our forefathers is worthy of consideration today. 

Certain fundamental ideas were hammered out in the debate which attended 
the drafting and ratification of the Constitution of the United States. 

The principle of separate and parallel relationships between the State and 
Federal Government was made clear. 

Professor McLaughlin comments on these principles as follows: 

“The General Government was to legislate for men and not for States; it was 
to rest directly upon its own citizens; it was to legislate directly and immediately 
for them. Over each citizen there were to be two governments * * *. This 
did not involve the establishment of a National Government which was superior 
to the State government. There was evidently to be a distribution of political 
authority, and each Government in its peculiar sphere was to exercise power, 
not over the other, but directly and without mediation on its own citizens * * *. 

“This notion of the relationship of government to the individual was so clearly 
worked out that the delegates began to see that if the principle were fully applied 
there was no need of coercion of States.”’* 

Without need of coercion, there is no need for armament, and so the cannon 
on the village green becomes a resting place for pigeons and for wreaths. 


THE LAW OF THE LAND 


After abandoning the right to coerce, the matter of enforcement was insured by 
the establishment of the principle of “the supreme law of the land” (art. VI, 
United States Constitution) . 

The veto, like the right to coerce, was discarded in favor of the underlying 
principle of the Constitution. 

“There could logically be no law—that is, no State act really legal—if it con- 
travened the Constitution, and if the Constitution itself be law” (ibid.). 


21 Andrew J. McLaughlin (The Confederation and the Constitution, ch. XV, The Law of 


™ ae. from The American Nation, a History, edited by Prof. Albert Bushnell Harth, 
sl. D.). 
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McLaughlin goes on with a quotation— 

“ ‘Such a power,’ said Sherman, referring to the veto in the hands of national 
authorities, ‘involved a wrong principle, to wit, that a law of the State contrary 
to the articles of the Union would, if not negatived, be valid and operative’ ” 
(ibid.). 

And so the Founding Fathers, by writing in the supremacy clause, saved our 
Constitution from becoming just another scrap of paper and made it a funda- 
mental law, enforceable in the courts. 

“The courts are called upon by the simple process of administering justice, in 
eases where private right or personal injury is involved, to uphold the structure 
of the body politic and the principles of the Constitution. * * * The people make 
the law, and all acts of legislation must be in conformity with this law. For the 
most telling world is not supreme, but law” (ibid.). 

And so, at Philadelphia, we continued the historical process of humanity’s 
struggle to establish government not of men but of law by making the Govern- 
ment itself dependent upon fundamental law. 

This is the horse that must draw the cart, prerequisite to disarmament. Law 
precedes order; experience demonstrates that law, to be respected and enforce- 
able, must be enacted by a legislative body composed of representatives of the 
people to be governed ; this is the doctrine of “consent of the governed.” 

To secure these ends, life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, governments are 
instituted among men. It is just that simple. 

Just as the Founding Fathers rejected coercion in securing compliance of 
members, they likewise provided for voluntary and democratic process of 
admission. 

By stipulating its effect on the ratification of nine of the Thirteen Colonies, 
the obstruction of a small minority was eliminated, yet the reluctant minority 
was protected from domination by the majority. 

Any scheme stacked in favor of a group, or rigged against any group is fore- 
doomed to failure. In the shifting sands of power politics, today’s friend is the 
enemy of yesterday, so criteria must be evaluated with regard to principles, not 
principalities. 

The several States and Territories, upon their admission to the United States, 
could disarm so far as security with respect to other members was concerned. 


The Union maintained the necessary armament for ensuing engagements with 
Spain, Britain, and the Indian wars. 

The individual States discovered that their prorated share of maintaining 
security from external threats was far less than when each one maintained 
sufficient force against all the others and the rest of the world as well. 

Regional arrangements offer a measure of security and modicum of disarma- 
ment only for those participating. 


COMMON DESTINY 


Whatever vestigal barriers divide mankind, one solid fact remains: we have 
a common destiny. We may continue to stumble and fumble our way into world 
tyranny of government by conquest, not of arms alone, but also of wile and guile; 
or we may, like men, use the brains and reason that distinguish man from beast 
to continue our heritage of civilization by establishing a government whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of the governed. 

The greatest economic progress, the broadest civil liberties, are achieved under 
democratic constitutional government. Cxperiments in abridgements serve 
but to demonstrate the rule. 

The world stands aghast at the spectacle of people being annihilated in the 
name of liberation and justice. Populaces and statesmen the world over are 
calling for disarmament. 

But before disarmament there must be a transfer of arms to proper authority 
in the interests of justice. 

Justice is found in court; before the court, the policeman; before police, the 
law: before law a legislature. All these, the institutions of government, are 
duly established by means of a constitution, the fundamental law of the land. 

Before a constitution, its establishment; before establishment, ratification; 
before ratification, evaluation; before evaluation, drafting. Before drafting 
there must be an assembly charged with the task. There are no short-cuts in 
the road to justice. 

This is the democratic process of establishing government by consent of 
the governed. 
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It is no answer to say the world is not ready, the question is; Are we? We 
cannot dodge the question saying this or that person or people will refuse. The 
question is, Will I? 

The question, Who will join in such a tried and tested solution remains to 
be officially and clearly put. 

It has been widely publicized that the objectives of world sovietization may 
be accomplished by parliamentary means, If so, then that is the point at which 
we must be prepared, armed to the larnyx, against all possible contingency, and 
every maneuver. 

When proposals for inspection, disarmament, peace, are made, we must be 
prepared with proposals and plans, how it may safely and reasonably lx 
accomplished. 

The success of the American Federal plan is our mightiest weapon, our 
massive retaliation to the hollow propositions so skillfully bandied about. 

Disarmament under a federal constitution has been weighed and widely 
emulated. Who are we to neglect so potent a force? With it we disarm the 
opponents of democratic processes. score heavily for the welfare of the people 
at the expense of tyranny. 

Disarmament under a federal constitution is a standard to which the wise 
and honest may repair. If there are neither wise nor honest among us, let 
history judge. 

The problem is complex, as great events always are. Let us not default our 
heritage and declare it insoluble, without an urgent trial. The penalties for 
failure are too great, the rewards for success should be enough. 








